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A YOUNG LADY desires a position as companion 
to an elderly lady or invalid. Would be willing 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


pie International Congress of American States 
was formally opened at Washington on Wednes- 
day of last week by the election of Secretary Blaine 
as President of the Congress and ex-Senator John B. 
Henderson as President pro tem., and the appoint- 
ment of various committees to perfect the organi- 
zation when the Congress begins its work on Novem- 
ber 18. The most interesting feature of the session 
on Wednesday was the address of Mr. Blaine, 
which worthily expressed the possibilities of a true 
and lasting intercourse between the different Statgs 
in the Western world. After cordially welcoming 
the delegates to the Conference, Mr. Blaine called 
attention to the fact that no conference of nations 
has ever before assembled to consider the welfare 
of territorial possessions so vast as those repre- 
sented in this conference; a territory more than 
three times the area of Europe, and little less than 
one-fourth of the area of the globe. This Congress 
will have the opportunity of showing to the world 
a conference of seventeen independent States 
frankly and honestly discussing Watters of inter- 
national moment without diplomatic subterfuge or 
secret treaties of any kind. The time is not far 
distant when the railway systems of North and 
South America will meet on the Isthmus. It is 
possible to establish such relations between the 
great States on this Continent as will remove for- 
ever the guarding of the boundary lines by fortifi- 
cations and military forces, and of sustaining any 
other standing armies than those which are needed 
for public order and for the safety of internal 
administration. ‘It will be a great gain,” said 
Mr. Blaine, “ when we shall acquire that common 
confidence on which all international friendship 
must rest. It will be a greater gain when we shall 
be able to draw the people of all American nations 
into closer acquaintance with each other—an end to 
be facilitated by more frequent and more rapid 
intercommunication. It will be the greatest gain 
when the personal and commercial relations of the 
American States, South and North, shall be so 
- developed and so regulated that each shall acquire 
the highest possible advantage from the enlightened 
and enlarged intercourse of all.” Mr. Blaine’s 
words were cordially received, and were interpreted 
as expressing the common desire to discuss frankly 
~ and fully, and ina large-minded way, the common 
interests of all the American States. At the close 
of the conference the President received the dele- 
: gates, and on the following day the latter were 
taken by special train to West Point; thence 
they will begin their inspection of various industrial 
centers throughout the country, to reassemble for 
the business in hand at Washington on the 18th of 
November. 


* * 


b the elections i in the four new States last week 
the Democrats paid the penalty for their long- 
continued denial of self-government to the people 
of the Northwest. Four years ago it was obvious 
to every one that Dakota, at least, should be ad- 
mitted to the Union. Yet to the Democratic lead- 
ers its admission seemed to imperil the Presidency, 
with the 115,000 offices dependent thereon. The 
principle involved in a people’s demand of State's 
rights was as nothing compared with the interests 
involved in the $50,000,000 of salaries attached to 
those offices. A few years ago Washington and 
Montana were both Democratic Territories. Last 
year they both went Republican by majorities up- 
ward of electing a 


_to publicly oppose. 


in which there were thirty-one Republicans to five 
Democrats, and Montana one in which there were 
twenty-eight Republicans to eight Democrats. This 
year Washington persevered in the Republican 
column by about the same majorities as last, but 
Montana seems to have been regained by the 
Democrats, though the election of the Republican 
candidate for Congress is conceded. In South 
Dakota there was apparently more interest in the 
question of the location of the State capital than 
in anything else. Most of the farmers voted for 
the comparatively small town of Pierre, because of 
its location near the center of the State. This 
farmer vote carried the day. In Montana the 
election was conducted under the Australian ballot 
system—the State furnishing the ballot, and each 
voter marking his ticket uninspected. Not only 
was bribery reduced to a minimum, as we have 
constantly claimed for this system, but the votes 
were polled quickly and without confusion. 


* 


The most important issue decided at any of the 
elections was the fate of prohibition in Washington 
and in the two Dakotas. In Washington it was 
defeated, as everybody knew it would be, but in 
both of the Dakotas it was victorious. In North 
Dakota the liquor interests confidently expected 
victory, and in South Dakota they made a haid 
fight, using money lavishly. ‘The success of prohi- 
bition indicates that the defeats in Pennsylvania 


-and Rhode Island and Connecticut have been in no 


sense fatal backsets to the cause. In the East, State 
prohibition has been defeated because of the many 
large cities in which the law could not be enforced, 
In the Dakotas, as in Kansas and Iowa, the popula- 


tion is chiefly agricultural, and the outlawing the 


saloon means that, outside of a few inconsiderable 
cities of refuge, it will be banished from the State. 


* * 


The action of the Trustees of Columbia College 
in the election of Mr. Seth Low as the successor of 
Dr. Barnard will be interpreted by all friends of 
that institution as an indication that Columbia has 
committed itself to the most progressive policy. 
Mr. Low is an alumnus of the institution, where he 
led his class, and his subsequent career, although 
that of a man still young, is too well known to be 
recounted again in these columns. Mr. Low stands 
in this community for whatever is intelligent, hon- 
orable, courageous, and Christian. As the Mayor 
of Brooklyn he showed what a man of absolute 
political purity and political conviction could do in 
the way of governing a city as a city ought to be 
governed. More than once he has displayed that 
resolute courage in public life which is just now 
the one thing needed above all others by our public 
men, many of whom are privately protesting against 
tendencies-and measures which they are not willing 
Mr. Low would bring: to the 
presidency of Columbia College sound judgment 
combined with remarkable executive capacity, and 
an openness of mind and progressiveness of spirit 
which we are confident would in time realize in 
Columbia College that dream of a great university 
which many citizens of New York have long 
cherished. 

An event of great interest and importance in the 
educational history of the country was the formal 
opening of Clark University at Worcester on Wed- 
nesday of last week. The exercises were charac- 
terized by academic simplicity, and were of deep 
interest to the large audience which crowded the 
University hall. 
sion were the statement prepared by Mr. John G. 


The chief features of the occa- | 


Clark, the founder of the University, and the in 
augural address by President G. Stanley Hall. Both 
the statement and the address still further elabo- 
rated the declarations which have already been 
made concerning the purpose of the University—a 
purpose which may be summed up, so far as its 
position among the other great educational institu- 
tions of the country is concerned, by the statement 
that it is to be their ally and in no sense their rival. 
Its own special field as an institution for the train- 
ing of advanced students has been so distinctly 
marked out that the founder’s purpose cannot be 
mistaken. In his statement Mr. Clark declared 
that the University was the outcome of a definite 
purpose which had been clarified by time, and which 
was possible of fulfillment by reason of the great 
advantages already secured by other universities, 
and upon which a new institution can draw genet- 
ously and freely. ‘ We propose,” he said, “to put 
into the hands of those who are members of 
the University, engaged in its several depart- 
ments, every facility which money can com- 
mand, to the extent of our ability, in the way of 
apparatus and appliances, that can in any way pro- 
mote our object in this direction. To our present 
departments we propose to add others from time to 
time as our means shall warrant and as the exi- 
gencies of the University shall seem to demand, 
always taking those whose domain lies nearest to 
those already established, till the full scope and 
purpose of the University shall have been accom- 
plished.” The opportunities of the University are 
to be placed at the disposal of those who wish to 
pursue the study of science in its purity, and to en- 
gage in scientific research and investigation as free 
as possible from all trammels and_ hindrances. 
President Hall’s inaugural address elaborated more 
fully the aims and methods of the institution. 
The opening of this University for the express pur- 
pose of providing a few advanced students with 
every possible facility for original work is likely to 
prove an event of historic importance in our edu- 
cational development. It will further enlarge the 
facilities for the production of men of first-class 
scholarly power, and it will put a premiumi on ad- 
vanced scholarship which will tend directly to 
foster the spirit and advance the interests of pure 
scholarship. Such an institution, like the Johns 
Hopkins University and the advanced departments 
in some of the older institutions, are among the 
most hopeful indications of genuine progress in 
this country. They predict an intellectual develop- 
ment which shall be commensurate with our mate- 
rial strength and growth. 

The opening of the Barnard College for women 
in this city on Monday of this week is an event of 
more than passing interest. The college has secured 
an admirable building at No. 343 Madison Ave- 
nue, within a convenient distance from Colum- 
bia College and at a central point in the city. It 
begins its work with a Freshman class of eighteen— 
a very encouraging number, taking into account the 
brief period of preparation which the friends of the 
institution have had in which to launch the new 
enterprise. Columbia College has shown a cordial 
spirit of co-operation with the new enterprise, 
which at the very start gains position and prestige 
by its affiliation with an old institution of the high- 
est rank. ‘The instructors in Barnard College are 
drawn from the ranks of the Columbia College 
Faculty. Its examinations for entrance for degrees 
are the same as those prescribed for the students of 
Columbia College. New York has long needed an 
institution of this class. There are hundreds of 
young women in the city and its vicinity who, 
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for one reason or another, are not able to prosecute 
their studies at a distance, and who will rejoice 
at the opportunity for securing a college education 
without being compelled to go from their own homes 
for a period of four years. The problem which the 
friends of Barnard College will probably be called 
upon to solve will not be how to secure students, but 
how to secure accommodations for the students who 
will be desirous of entering the institution during the 
coming years. Among the millions of people resi- 
dent within a radius of thirty miles of New York 
there must certainly be a very large class of young 
women who desire to complete their education by 
a college course. This course is now open to them 
without the necessity of going outside the city. 
Mr. Arthur Brooks, the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of Trustees, in his admirable opening 
remarks on Monday morning, gave the keynote of 
the spirit and purpose in which the College has 
been founded, by the declaration that it was to mean, 
first, foremost, and always, thoroughness of training 
and completeness of education. The friends of the 
College are determined to embody in it the very 
best and most advanced educational methods, and, 
as fast as the resources of the institution permit, 
to place at the disposal of its students every possi- 
ble facility for the most advanced training. 


* * 
* 


The meeting of the General Convention of the 
Episcopal Church, which opened in this city on 
Wednesday of last week, and of which an account 
will be found in our Religious News columns, is an 
event of great interest outside the communion 
which it represents. If anything were needed to 
show the immense hold which religion has upon 
the best classes of men and women in this country, 
it would be found in a survey of such a religious 
assemblage as was seen when the Presbyterian 
General Assembly met in this city last spring, as 
can now be seen at St. George’s Church, and as will 
be seen next week at the meeting of the American 
Board. The General Convention includes among its 
members clergymen and laymen of the highest char- 
acter and intelligence—men who hold the foremost 
positions in the communities from which they 
come. The first week of the Convention is usually 
devoted largely to organization and to the arrange- 
ment of business. Besides this routine work there 
were two features of interest, however, in the ses- 
sions of the Convention last week : the missionary 
meetings, which disclosed the wide and earnest 
work of the Episcopal Church and the increasing 
fervor of spirit which it carries into this mission 
work ; and the discussions over the proposed re- 
vision of the Prayer-Book. The changes agreed 
upon so far are not radical, and the tendency 
seems to be strongly against any great modifica- 
tion of the Book of Common Prayer. A little 
wind of debate sprang up on Saturday over 
a proposal to make the reading of the Nicene 
Creed on certain days obligatory instead of 
voluntary, and it is very likely that this would 
have been done except for the fear on the 
part of the Convention of a misapprehension out- 
side the Church if such action were taken. Some 
of the newspapers appear to have thought that the 
Convention were discussing whether or no the Ni- 
cene Creed should be given up by the Episcopal 
Church ; whereas the simple question at issue was 
whether or not its use should be required on certain 
days. The action of the Convention has doubled 

‘the number of the selections of psalms, the short- 
ening of the morning prayer is permitted on any 
other day than Sunday, and additional opening 
sentences have been provided for the greater feasts 


and fasts. 


* * 
* 


In view of the opinions of Dr. McCosh and Dr. 
Schaff, published in our Religious News depart- 
ment, it is evidently quite impossible to regard the 
movement for a revision of the Westminster Con- 


fession as one instigated by a few radical and dis- 
contented spirits in the Presbyterian Church, or one 
that can be satisfied by some slight, minor, and 
verbal modifications. ‘The Presbyterian Church 
has in it no abler authority in historical theology than 
Dr. Philip Schaff, and no abler thinker in dogmatic 
theology than Dr. James McCosh. When such men 
as these speak, it is certain that a large and silent 
constituency stand behind them. Nordothey suggest 
merely minor verbal modifications; their recom- 
mendations concern some very substantial points in 
the Confession, and they both agree in the one key- 
note which they strike in urging that the Confes- 
sion should contain some clear, explicit, and 
emphatic statement of the comprehensive and 
universal love of God for all his creatures—a 
doctrine abundantly affirmed and illustrated by 
the Scripture, but concerning which the Westmin- 
ster Confession is singularly and significantly 
silent. -What may be the result in the next Gen- 
eral Assembly of a movement for a revision of the 
Creed we shall not undertake to predict ; the con- 
servative forces averse to it are undoubtedly very 
strong, and the fear of revolution if revision once 
begins, though not, in our judgment, justified, is 
not wholly unnatural. But we think it quite clear 
that a movement in the Church represented by such 
men as Dr. McCosh and Dr. Schaff will not be 
prevented from reaching eventually a result either 
in a real revision of the Creed or else in a radical 
change in the terms of subscription. To us it 
seems clear that all parties in the Presbyterian 
Church might wisely compromise their differences 
of opinion by going back to what Dr. Briggs has 
shown to be the earliest traditions of the Church, 
whose fathers never intended the Confession of 
Faith to be erected into a standard, or subscribed 
by the ministry. If compulsory subscription were 
abolished, the Creed might be left unchanged, as a 


monument or witness of that theology out of which 


its present theology has grown, while ministers and 


ruling elders attested their piety and their soundness 


of belief, not by subscribing to a seventeenth cent- 
ury dogma, but by a frank, honest, and independent 
statement of their present views in answer to the 


questions of their brethren. 
* * 


* | 
The meeting of the Church Unity Society, held 


in this city on Tuesday evening, was one of the 
most significant and inspiring gatherings of the 


kind ever held in this country. Convened under 
the auspices of an Episcopal organization, presided 


over by an Episcopal bishop, and largely attended 
by the Episcopal clergy and laymen, it may be said 
to have fairly represented the feeling of that in- 
fluential body of Christians on the matter of 
church unity. The spirit of the occasion, as 
interpreted by the speakers and by the quick 
response of the auditors, was one of noble Chris- 


tian concession and fellowship. Bishop Whipple, of 


Minnesota, spoke, with the tenderness and pathos of 
an old man, of the grief of a divided Christendom, 
declaring that as one neared the gates of the other 
world his theology grew more simple and _ his 
Christian love more ample. 


my brother !’ ” 


declared that he looked for the time when the dif. 


ferent churches can be so united that under their 


joint supervision the work of converting the world 
ean be successfully prosecuted. Professor Philip 
Schaff, of the Union Theological Seminary, spoke 
with characteristic simplicity and sweetness of 
spirit. 


of the wonderful change of the last twenty years 
than the fact that this venerable Presbyterian 
teacher,standing amid applauding Episcopal bishops, 
should have enumerated, one after another, the great 
communions of the Christian Church, recognizing 
gratefully the work which each had performed, and 


World-wide Chris- 
tian hearts,” he said, “are saying, ‘Give me back 
Dr. Parkhurst, of the Madison 
Square Presbyterian Church, in an exceedingly 
effective and frank discussion,of the issues involved, 


Nothing could have been more significant 


declaring that the Church of the future would not 
be complete if any of these bodies were omitted. 
He described the services of the Greek Church, of 
the Roman Catholic Church, of the Anglican 
Church and its daughter in this country, of the 
Lutheran, Calvinist, Methodist, Moravian, and the 
Quaker, and declared that for himself he would 
be satisfied with no unity which did not include 
all these great bodies. This breadth of spirit was 
the keynote of the occasion. Under its influence 
there must have been many who felt keenly the 
essential smallness and bigotry of the sectarian 
spirit, and who must have gone out resolved to 
oppose and destroy those divisive elements which 
now keep Christians apart, divide their forces, and 
so largely neutralize their influence. 
| * 
* 

The various committees of the World’s Fair 
project have been busy the past week in planning 
their future action, and it is believed that the re- 
ports which they will make at the meeting of the 
General Committee, to be held on Thursday of this 
week, will enable the full committee to formulate 
an intelligent and comprehensive scheme for push- 
ing on the work. At present the several sub- 
committees are embarrassed through each lacking 
knowledge of what the others may determine on. 
Thus, the Sub-Committee on Finance are ata loss to 
know what sum should be raised, as that must de- 
pend greatly on the character of the site selected, 
while the Committee on the Site say that it is 
necessary for them to know what sum they will have 
to expend before making a definite selection. So 
also the Committee on Legislation are taking active 
steps to bring the matter before Congress for early 
action, but first wish to know the financial plan to 
be followed. Meanwhile, we are glad to note that 
the idea of using Central Park for the Exposition 
is being abandoned. The members of the Com- 
mittee on Site now say that they have no idea of 
erecting any of the buildings in the Park, and 
though they still cling to the plan of fencing off the 
upper part of the Park to serve as an annex pleas- 
ure ground, we have no doubt that this also will be 
abandoned. Central Park will naturally and in- | 
evitably be an attraction intimately connected with 
the Fair if, as seems probable, the vacant land just 
above it is used for the site. To fence part of it 
off is unnecessary and illegal. The whole subject 
is at present necessarily somewhat in an inchoate 
and indefinite shape. Beyond question, the meet- 
ing of the General Committee will do much to 
clear up the uncertainties now existing ; to put the 
project on a sound basis, and to arrange the order 
in which it is necessary that the various steps of 
organization shall be taken. It is certain that the 
public feeling is unanimous in regard to having the 
Fair in the metropolis, that a large amount of 
capital is at the command of the Committee, and 
that public spirit and enterprise will see that the 
World’s Fair of 1892 shall be a complete and no- 
table success. 


* 


Dr. Alexander Hannay, the Secretary of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales, 
writes to us suggesting the organization of a gen- 
eral council of Congregationalists, to be convened 
in London—say in July, 1891. Such a council 
would follow the precedent already set by the Pan- 
Presbyterian Assembly, by the similar Episcopal 
assemblage, and by the three great world-conven- 
tions, of Sunday-school workers, of missionaries and 
missionary societies, and of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations. Whatever tends to unite on a broad 
basis of Christian fellowship the representatives of 
the churches, regardless of State, National, or 
race lines, seems to us to be worthy of the most 
cordial sanction and support. It is hardly possible 
that such an assemblage would make any endeavor 
to exercise any ecclesiastical control, or would have 
any success in doing so if the endeavor were 
made. 


. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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GENERAL News.—The new secret ballot law 
was tried for the first time in Connecticut in the 
elections on Monday, and, so far as reported, worked 
with perfect success. On the prohibition amend- 
ment the vote was very light; it is probable the 
majority against the amendment was between 
20,000 and 25,000, in a vote of perhaps 65,000. 
Some comments on the prohibition campaign in 
this State will be found in our Temperance de- 
partment. An important decision to electrical 
companies was that given by Justice Bradley, 
at Pittsburg, last week, in the United States 
District Court. It holds that the carbon fibrous 
filament used in the Edison lighting system is 
not covered ‘by the Sawyer-Man patents. 
The Massachusetts Democrats have nominated 
as Governor ex-Mayor Russell, of Cambridge, 
-@ man of excellent record, a believer in civil 
service reform and tariff reform, and an oppo- 
nent of extravagance in National expenditure. , 
The annual meeting of the American Missionary 
Association will be held in Chicago on October 29. 
The annual sermon will be preached by the Rev. 
Dr. R. R. Meredith, of Brooklyn.——The further 
voting in France on Sunday resulted in a decided 
confirmation of the Republican victory over the 
Boulangists. It is now estimated that the com- 
position of the Chamber of Deputies will be 365 
Republicans, 211 Opposition. General Boulanger 
has left London for the Island of Jersey. 


THE LAKE MOHONK CONFERENCE. 


HE Lake Mohonk Conference, a report of 
which will be found in another column, marks 

this year, as the Conference has marked in preced- 
ing years, a great and growing advance in intelli- 
gent public sentiment on the Indian question. Last 
year a paper was introduced advocating a univer- 
sal and comprehensive scheme for the education of 
the Indian children of school age at Federal Gov- 
ernment expense, and under the Federal Govern- 
ment control ; it led to an animated and, at times, 
heated debate, and resulted in a compromise, in 
which the Conference affirmed the importance of 
such a measure, and urged on the Government to 
inaugurate it, while it also affirmed that what is 
known as the “contract system,” by which the 
Government and the churches co-operate together 
in the work of education, should be strengthened, 
‘not impaired, until a better system is organized to 
put in its place. The presence of General Mor- 
gan, the new Commissioner of Indian Affairs, at 
the Conference this year was responsive to this plat- 
form adopted by the Conference a year ago. His 
paper, a summary of which our correspondent has 
given, presents very fully and completely, as might 
be expected from so experienced an educator, a 
scheme for the inauguration of such a plan of uni- 
versal education as the Conference had called for 
the year before, and this paper is further supple- 
mented by some remarks made by him at a meet- 


ing, elsewhere reported, held in Plymouth Church | 


the Sunday evening following the Conference. 

We are ourselves inclined to take ground 
more radical than the Lake Mohonk Conference 
was prepared to indorse. The anomalous part- 
-nerships which have been formed between the 
Federal Government and the churches in the work 
of Indian education are, in our judgment, defensible 
only on the ground that necessity knows no law; 
and the necessity for Indian education was so exi- 
gent and pressing that the traditional law of the 
Republic against all such combinations of State 
and Church was necessarily set aside for the time. 
Under this system, or no-system, whatever estimate 
be formed of it, only about 12,000 of the 50,000 


Indian children of school age are being educated ; 


the other 38,000 are growing up in absolute igno- 
rance, to become a burden either upon the Federal 
Government, as their fathers were before them, or 
more likely upon the State Government, upon 
which, with the breaking up of the reservation 


system, they will inevitably be thrown. Some in- 
stant and vigorous measure must be taken for the 
education of these 38,000 children. It is evident 
that the churches cannot multiply their present 
work by the figure 3 and provide for them by 
missionary schools ; it is equally evident that it is 
wholly unjust to throw the burden of their educa- 
tion upon the sparsely populated Western States 
and Territories, in the midst of which these Indian 
populations happen to be encamped. There re- 
mains but one alternative: either to allow them to 
grow up in ignorance and barbarism, or to provide 
a common-school educational system for them at 
Federal Government expense and under Federal 
Government control. This is the policy which 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs advocates 
this is the policy which the Lake Mohonk Con- 
ference unanimously indorses, and this is the 
policy which The Christian Union gladly recom- 
mends to the earnest support of its constituents. 

There has been, indeed, some question whether 
such a scheme is not chimerical. We are not 
versed in political influences. But we have faith 
in the intelligent moral judgment of the American 
people, and in its power to compel the execution of 
any plan which is demanded by public interest and 
the public conscience. We believe that this plan 
has but to be clearly stated in order to be universally 
approved. It will approve itself to the philan- 
thropists of the East, because it promises to solve 
that problem which has so engaged their attention ; 
to the missionary philanthropic societies at work 
among the Indian races, because an educated com- 
munity is far more accessible to the Gospel than 
an ignorant one, and because the churches and 
missionary societies, released from the burden of 
secular education, which does not belong to them, 
will be enabled to enlarge those missionary opera- 
tions which constitute their legitimate function ; to 
the people of the Western States and Territories, 
because it promises to lift off from them an incubus 
and a terror, and promises to convert into self- 
supporting and useful members of society masse 
of barbarians who are sure to become burdensome 
paupers, if not dangerous warriors, unless they 
are educated in habits of civilized life. Five 
years ago the Lake Mohonk Conference de- 
manded the abolition of the reservation sys- 
tem and the opening of the reservations to civil- 
ization. That demand was by many deemed chi- 
merical. But the East sanctioned the demand 
because it promised civilization tothe Indians; the 
West sanctioned the demand because it promised to 
open lands brooded by night and darkness to the 
light of day and make their wealth available; and 
Congress responded to this twofold demand, and 
the breaking up of the reservations is going on 
quite as rapidly as is to the interest of either the 
Indian or the white man. The Lake Mohonk Con- 
ference now demands—and its demand is rein- 
forced by the indorsement and approval of the 
chief of the Indian Bureau—the organization of a 
public school system which shall make the liberated 
Indians at least competent to earn their own bread. 
The East will enforce this demand because it 
promises. to promote that cause of humanity for 
which it has so long contended, and the West will 
join in this enforcement, not only because this 
course is humane and just, but also because it is 
the necessary and only safeguard of the Western 
States from serious peril. Congress will hear this 
double voice and will respond, and we are sanguine 
enough to believe that if the Indian Commissioner, 
with or without the aid of the Committee of the 
Lake Mohonk Conference, whose co-operation has 
been proffered to him, is able to lay before Con- 
gress a plan which promises in detail to accomplish 
the purpose indicated in his paper, Congress will 
respond to this demand as it has to the previous 
one, and will provide liberally out of our overflow- 
ing Treasury the necessary means for the accom- 
plishment of so beneficent a result, 


AN EDUCATIONAL REFORM. 


yaa annual meeting of the National Civil Service 

Reform League was held in Philadelphia last 
week, and Mr. Curtis made an address reviewing the 
progress of the reform and urging the necessity of 
further and more earnest agitation. He noted the 
many indications of growth of public sentiment 
shown by the fact that both parties now regularly 
incorporate in their platform a pledge to carry for- 
ward the reform by making fitness the basis of 
appointment to office. But he also noted that both 
parties when in power still persistently violate their 
pledges by wholesale removals and by the appoint- 
ment of men to public position as a reward for 
political services. Public sentiment is so awakened 
and so strong on the subject already that political 


parties feel bound to recognize it in their'platforms, 


but that sentiment is not yet so universal or so 
authoritative as to compel the parties to fulfill their 
pledges. Only a few weeks ago a Republican party 
organ in this State, commenting on the situation, said: 
‘Fifteen thousand fourth-class postmasters have 
been removed to date, and Mr. Clarkson remains in 
Washington with his coat off and his sleeves rolled 
up. Goit, Clarkson! Out with the whole 55,000 by 
January 1!” Another political organin this State, 
with cynical frankness, says: “ Neither political 
party cares a continental about this humbug Civil 
Service Reform.’ These words from the recog- 
nized political organs are sufficient to indicate that 
the practical politicians are still to be converted, 
and that nothing will convert them except such an 
expression of public opinion as will bring them to a 
consciousness of their sins and drive them to repent- 
ance. Thirteen years ago an eminent: Republican 
leader, speaking in the Senate, said: “I have 
heard the taunt from the friendliest lips that when 
the United States presented herself in the East to 


take part with the civilized world in generous com- 


petition of the arts of life, the only product of her 
institutions in which she surpasses all others beyond 
question was her corruption.” | 

These were terrible words coming from a man 
who had the best means of knowing that of which 
he spoke. It is agreed on all hands that the source 
of corruption in our political life—and every election 
brings that corruption to light as the outgoing of the 
tide leaves bare the mud and dédris along the shores 
—is the “spoils” system; a system entirely in- 
comprehensible to our friendly critics, who at a 
distance view with admiration and even enthusiasm 
our political institutions, but who cannot understand 
how, with our genius for politics and our practical — 
business sense, we tolerate a system which puts a 
premium on corruption, and which runs a large 
part of the purely adminstrative side of our Gov- 
ernment on an antique, medieval, and childish 
principle. The Reform League in its resolutions 
recognizes the high personal character and un- 
questionable devotion to the work in hand of the 
members of the Civil Service Commission ap- 
pointed by the President, and the support accorded 
them by the President. ‘ The administration of 
the reform law has been improved by regulations 
making eligible lists public and permitting the ap- 
pointment upon local boards of members whose 
tenure in the service is independent of the heads 
of the respective classified offices.” But the reso- 
lutions declare also that the execution of the law is 
endangered by the appointment to heads of offices 
of men who are not in sympathy with the law, and 
who are in many cases its avowed enemies. Hun- 
dreds of employees have been swept out of the railway 
mail service; partisan leaders have been appointed 
for no other reason than their party services; and 
thousands of public officers have been removed for 
partisan reasons solely. So long as this state of 
affairs continues, it is evident that the agitation for 
the reform of the civil service has only begun to 
accomplish its work. The first duty of all patriots, 
irrespective of party, is to put themselves behind 
that reform and to create a tide of public senti_ 
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ment which shall remove forever this blot upon 
our political system. We are glad to note that the 
“Youth’s Companion” is discussing the question 
for the benefit of its readers. The reform is dis- 
tinetly educational in its character, and its success- 
ful accomplishment depends largely on the young 
men who are constantly coming into the ranks of 
the voters. 


THE AMERICAN BOARD MEETING. 


or would be a great mistake for the newspaper 
reading public to suppose that, because the agi- 
tation is not continued in the public prints, the 
controversies which have agitated the American 
Board are settled, or that the results recorded at 
Springfield two years ago are accepted. The 
history of this matter is very simple. The Home 
Secretary, making an entirely new departure in the 
administration of the Board, some five years or so 
ago prepared a creed of his own, and required ac- 
ceptance of it as a condition of appointment to the 
foreign service. ‘To. this innovation earnest pro- 
tests were made, at first to the Prudential Commit- 
tee. The Prudential Committee sustained the 
Home Secretary. The protestants then appealed 
to the Board itself in its corporate capacity. The 
Board, somewhat ambiguously at Des Moines, un- 
ambiguously at Springfield, sustained the Home 
Secretary and the Prudential Committee. By its 
action it said in effect: We want no missionaries 
in the field, no officers in the management, and we 
prefer no representatives in the Board, who do not 
accept the creed which the Home Secretary has 
prepared. It did, however, modifying to that ex- 
tent the report of the Nominating Committee at 
Springfield, elect one dissentient a corporate mem- 
ber of the Board, and one who has since proved 
himself to be a dissentient a member of the Pru- 
dential Committee. Three courses then remained 
open for the progressives. They might secede and 
organize a new Board upon a basis of catholicity 
and comprehensiveness ; they might commence a 
public agitation among the churches and in the 
Conferences and Associations of the denomination ; 
or they might quietly wait, in the belief that, when 
passion and partisanship had subsided, the majority 
in the Board would see.reason to regret the hasty 
action by which they had excluded their brethren 
in the churches from co-operation in missionary 
work, had practically closed the missionary field to 
the graduates of three of the theological seminaries 
of the denomination, and had checked and chilled 
the missionary ardor in a third of the churches on 
which the Board depends for its support. The 
progressives wisely resolved, by no concurrent 
action, but by a sortof common and tacit consent, 
to pursue this latter course. It remains to be seen 
whether their faith in the candor and the spiritual 
fellowship of their brethren is justified or not. 
There are some indications, which we hope are not 
misleading, that this faith was not misjudged. 
The President of the Board, elected at Spring- 
field, in his letter of acceptance indicated, not in- 
deed a platform as comprehensive as the catholic 
party would choose, but one so far comprehensive 
that, if the Home Secretary and the Prudential 
Committee had always acted on it, there would have 
been no disturbance. At the subsequent meeting, 
last year, at Cleveland, a fairly representative 
committee was appointed—and this not on the 
suggestion of the minority—to take into con- 
sideration the question whether any changes in 
the Board are necessary to bring it into closer 
relationship with the churches. When a can- 
didate, who had been once rejected because he 
had refused to subscribe to the Home Secretary’s 
creed, again made application, although he was 
again rejected by the Prudential Committee, it was 
by a narrow majority; and when the church of 
which he was a member proposed to send him out 
as an independent missionary, and called a fairly 
representative council to consider the wisdom of so 


doing, that council, with substantial unanimity, ad- 
vised the church to send him. These are, perhaps, 
only slight indications; but, so far as they indicate 
anything, it is that the majority of the conserv- 
atives do not desire to see a split in or a secession 
from the Board. That the progressives are quite 
as reluctant to have such an issue forced upon them 
is evident from the effort which representative cler- 
gymen on that side have made to keep up the con- 
tributions of their churches to the Board which had 
practically excluded them from its fellowship. In 
the meeting of the Board to be held next week in 
New York City, what is termed the theological 
question is not likely directly to arise. But the 
question whether the Board shall continue to be a 
close corporation, independent of the churches 
which support it, or shall in some way become a 
representative organization, in order that the public 
sentiment of the churches may be reflected in its 
administration, will almost certainly be presented 
by the report of the committee appointed at Cleve- 
land ; and, if not the integrity of the Board, at 
least the measure and heartiness of the co-operation 
of the churches which support it, will depend 
largely upon the answer which the Board ead to 
that question. 

Meanwhile we ask candid and fair-minded con- 
servatives to consider the position in which that 
pastor is placed who belongs to the minority in the 
Board, and whose church membership sympathizes 
with the minority. He desires to inspire, to keep 
alive, to increase, missionary zeal and missionary 
activity in his church. It is not an easy task under 
the most favorable circumstances. To the average 
layman the heathen seem a long way off ; heathen 
enough at our own door; duty there dim, here 
plain; work there difficult, here easy; there ex- 
penditures great and results small, here expendi- 
tures relatively small and results great. The pastor 
does not share this skepticism; he believes with 
all his heart and soul in the Master’s commission ; 
he often wishes that he could leave the overfed 
and spiritually surfeited congregation committed 
to his charge and herald the glad tidings of God’s 
love to a people to whom it would be indeed good 
news. But when he urges his people to share in 
the missionary work of the churches in the only 
way open to them, through the American Board, he 
is confronted with an additional objection. His 
congregation ask him: Would this Board send 
youasa missionary? No! Would they accept your 
recommendation of a missionary? On the contra- 
ry, my recommendation would be a fatal objection. 
Will they give to those who sympathize with you 
any share in the administration of the Board? No! 
Will they elect men who represent your opinions 
as corporate members of the Board ? Only toa very 
limited extent and only under great and urgent 
pressure. Will they consent that the churches whose 
money they ask shall have any voice in the adminis- 
tration of the funds which the churches contribute ? 
Thus far they have not givensuch consent. Do they 
ask you, and those who think as you do, to share 
in any form in their deliberations, public or private ? 
Rarely, if ever. How, then, the church asks its 
discomfited pastor—how, then, can you ask us to 
give our confidence and our money to an organiza- 
tion which has no confidence in us or in our chosen 
pastor, which counts him and us so desperate heretics 
that it will not even co-operate with us in preach- 
ing the Gospel to the heathen, and which refuses us 
any participation, whether direct or indirect, in the 
administration of the fund which we have helped 
to create by our contribution? The pastor so cir- 
cumstanced may, for a year or two, plead for delay. 
He may say: Wait; that charity which is the bond 
of perfectness will reassert itself. They are our 
brethren ; and we must not allow a causeless mis. 
apprehension to separate us from them, or to im- 
pair the Master’s work. But patience neither is 
nor ought to be exhaustless. And though for one, 
two, or even three years the zealous pastor may 


win contributions from his reluctant church, sooner 
or later either the Board must grant to the now 
excluded brethren in the church the old-time confi- 
dence and co-operation, the churches must unite to 
proclaim those essential faiths which they hold in 
common, and agree to be silent and mutually toler- 
ant as to those opinions on which they differ, or the 
churches which find themselves excluded from all 
share in the responsibilities of Christian missions 
will, and indeed must, find some other way to ful- 
fill the command laid on them by the Master, than 
by simply paying their money over to others who 
accept their contributions but refuse their counsel 
and their co-operation in missionary work. 


THE ELECTIONS IN FRANCE. 


aes HER elections were held in France on Sun- 
day ; and, as formerly in this country when the 
Presidential election in November was preceded by 
a number of State elections in October, the later 
elections were very largely influenced by the earlier 
elections, and the majority shown by the first bal- 
lots was generally strengthened by the second ballots. 
The atmosphere has cleared so decidedly in that 
country that there seems to have been an almost 
immediate reaction from the strong tension of recent 
months, and a disposition to let matters take their 
course. Now that Boulanger has been thoroughly 
so at the polls, it would certainly seem as if 
there were no further occasion for political agita- 
tion on his behalf. It is true that in France, even 
more than elsewhere, it is the unexpected that often 
happens. But Boulanger has now been before the 
French people for a long time; he has tried most 
of the political devices; the novelty of his pro- 
gramme and personality have worn off; he prob- 
ably has no more phrases with which to tickle the 
French fancy—at least he has manufactured none 
of late; and it now looks as if he had been over- 
whelmingly defeated at the ballot-box. Under 
these circumstances it is hard to believe that any- 


thing remains for him but obscurity. The general 


belief of those who have had the best opportunity 
of knowing i is that Boulanger was simply the creature 
of an hour; a man of some organizing power, but 
entirely lacking in moral convictions and devoid 
of intellectual force; a man who was thrown up 
by the wave of discontent and who will disappear as 
that wave subsides. Against avery strong Govern- 
ment, Boulanger’s opposition would have been ridic- 
ulous. Nothing has given him the slightest impor- 
tance but the fact that there had crystallized around 
him a number of elements which aggregated a con- 
siderable degree of power. But the unblushing _ 
falsehoods of which he has been convicted, the 
theatrical folly of which he was more than once 
guilty, the absurd plight in which he was left by 
his duel with Floquet, and, finally, the disclosures 
of the trial, have destroyed whatever illusion the 
French entertained about him. It is probably true, 
as Boulanger has declared, that the trial was the 
occasion of a good deal of maneuvering, and that he 
was put at a great disadvantage. But, conceding 
all that he has to say upon this point, enough 
remains to exclude the man forever from public 
life. He was shown to be not only politically but 
personally dishonest, and when the veil was lifted 
from his associates it was seen that they were of 
the worst possible sort. If, after the results of that 
trial, the ballot-box had shown that a majority of 
the French people were willing to push such a 
creature forward into power, the friends of the 
Republic might well have despaired. A more pre- 
tentious, hollow, untrustworthy man is probably not 
to be found in public life the world over. | 

It is clear that, in spite of its mistakes, the Repub- 
lic has gained strength among the people at large. 
Its mistakes have been many, and some of them 
haye been serious. Its treatment of religious ques- 
tions has been such as to arouse unnecessary antag- 
ee A Government can be secular without 
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tainting itself with the suspicion of being atheistic. 
Moreover, the government has more than once 
exhibited a kind of fear of its enemies by persecut- 
ing them. The most serious fault, however, of the 
later Ministries has been their extravagance, and 
probably, in some cases, their corruption. No 
Ministry has had the courage to state frankly the 
real condition of French finances. M. Ferry lost 
his position by willfully falsifying the true state of 
affairs in Tonquin. His associates and successors 
have, however, kept up a systematic course of de- 
ception with regard to financial matters without, so 
far, incurring any other penalty than a general sus- 
picion of their truthfulness, and at times of their 
honesty. What the Government ought to do first 
and foremost is to let the French people know ex- 
actly what their present debt is and how much 
money is being spent, and then propose such meas- 
ures of retrenchment or taxation as would deal suc- 
cessfully with the problem. 
The success of the Exposition has done much to 
turn the tide of public opinion. If the Exposition 
had failed, it is very likely that the Government 
would have gone down withit.. But its great success 
from every point of view has gratified the national 
pride, and has gone far to reconcile many French- 
men who were disaffected with the present state of 
affairs. Although the other European countries 
- endeavored to ignore the Exposition, and to rob it 
of splendor by refusing to recognize it diplomat- 
ically, all Europe has concurred in a general ex- 
pression of admiration of the genius and good sense 
displayed in the organization of the Exposition. 
All Europe, moreover, has been greatly impressed 
by the wonderful illustration of French industry, 
art, and general prosperity to be seen in the Champ 
de Mars. President Carnot has discharged the social 
duties of the season with admirable tact and dignity, 
and has made people feel that it is quite possible to 
retain under a republican form of government 
those social habits and graces which were supposed 
to attach themselves peculiarly toa monarchy. That 
France is thoroughly democratic at heart, more 
radically democratic probably than any other peo- 
ple in the world, no one can doubt who has made 
any study of the French people. They have so 
completely broken with political tradition, and they 
sometimes react so suddenly, and with such force, 
that no one would have been surprised if the popu- 
lar vote recently taken had been against the Re- 
public. But all such reactions will be short-lived. 
France has already gone so far that, while she may 
quarrel with the Republic, it is really the only gov- 
ernment she can live under. The historical mon- 
archy is as much a thing of the past as the curios- 
ities in the Cluny. A man of great force might 
take advantage of momentary discontent and set 
up some form of absolutism, but to a republic, in 


some form or another, France would always return, 


after awakening from every such illusion. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


The Spectator was recently consulted on a question 
of taste. A friend of his, the mother of several tall 
sons, chanced to meet upon the street a lady who had 
just made the acquaintance of the eldest of these sons, 
and who immediately proceeded to descant upon his 
manifold virtues and attractions, praising him, in short, 
“up tothe nines.” (By the way, the Spectator would 
be very much obliged to any one, learned in such 
matters, for an explanation of that familiar phrase.) 
“ Now,” said the Spectator’s friend, “should 1 have 
said in response, ‘You are really too good, Mrs. B. 
It is very kind of you to speak as you do, but I am 
afraid J. is really very much like other boys of his 
age’? or should I express my real conviction and say, 
‘Mrs. B., I always thought you a person of discern- 
ment, and now I see that I was not mistaken. Of 
course I know J. better than any one, and I can assure 
you that he is all you say, and more too ; that he is, in 
short, as nearly perfect as any human being ever can 
be in this world’?” ‘ Which did you say ?” asked the 
Spectator, astutely. His friend hesitated, then she said 


laughing, ‘“ Oh, I suppose I said the first, and showed 
very plainly that I thought the second.” 


* * = 


Now, the Spectator, though equal to giving general 
advice on every known subject, is shy of special coun- 
sel, of saying, “ At such a time always pursue such a 
course ;” for there is never one occasion which -pre- 
cisely resembles another, and ready-made rules of 


conduct, like ready-made garments, sometimes fail to 


fit and to give satisfaction. The Spectator has too 


often found that circumstances rendered it desirable to | 


avoid taking his own advice, not to feel an uncomfort- 
able sense of rashness in intrusting it to others. 
Therefore he said that, in general, frank pleasure in an 
outsider’s appreciation of the virtues of one’s immediate 
relatives was to him a delightful thing, and that, 
according. to his personal observation, individuality 
was so much more apparent than heredity, character 
so independent of environment, so constantly surpris- 
ing to those most closely connected by the ties of blood, 
that he sometimes questioned whether there was enough 
foundation even in the parental relation for that 
sense of personal possession which alone could give 
reason for personal pride or shame. Imagine the hen 
who was fortunate e.ough to hatch out the ugly duck- 
ling assuming an air of deprecation, and saying that it 
was very kind in others to speak of him as a “ stately 
swan,” but that she was afraid he was really much like 
other ducklings of his age! Still, the Spectator cau- 
tiously added, it was not to be denied that our judg- 
ments were fallible, even in regard to those we knew 
most intimately and loved the best ; that, moreover, 
there were in the world people called flatterers, who, 
for their own wicked ends, sometimes express them- 
selves in a fashion not wholly in accord with their in- 
most convictions ; and that when the person speaking 
was suspected, even remotely, of belonging to this 
class, while the person spoken to was a mother, and 
the person spoken of was her eldest son, it might be 
well to receive such tributes affably, of course, but 
with cireumspection. Nevertheless, the Spectator con- 
cluded, he believed, for his own part, that whoever 
loved and reverenced good qualities and noble traits, 
alike in brother or stranger, friend or foe, was in small 
danger of being brought to shame by the blandish- 
ments of flattery. 
| 

Here the Spectator lost his audience ; but the gener- 

ality of this last statement had established him firmly 


on his native heath, and he went on with that inward 


tongue which, with the “inward eye,” has a share in 
‘the bliss of solitude.” After all, he moralized, what 
business have we ever to blush and stammer before 
praise, even when it comes straight home to ourselves ? 
What gift or grace does any man possess in a sense 
which gives him a right to personal pride in it? Shall 
the workman blush because the tool which has been 
dealt out to him has a sharper edge than the one which 
is in his companion’s hand? A great deal of so-called 
modesty is, in truth, nothing but over-consciousness of 
self, and would evaporate if we could take ourselves 
and our belongings as frankly and simply as we take 
other people and their belongings. There is undoubt- 
edly such a thing as honest self-depreciation, but it is 
scarce, and the story of the celebrated musician and 
a certain sharp old lady is a wholesome one. “I hear, 
Mr. , said the old lady, “‘that you have the good 
fortune to possess a magnificent voice.” “Ah, no, 
madam,” answered the musician, with a deprecatory 
wave of the hand, “they flatter me that say so. My 
gift is, in truth, a very small one.” “Is it so, indeed ?” 
said the old lady. “Then why, in Heaven’s name, have 
you wasted so much time and money upon it, when 
voices worth cultivating are by no means rare ?” 


* * 


Amiel’s saying that ‘“ kindness is the true principle 
of tact” might be parodied into “unconsciousness of 
self is the true principle of modesty.” To avoid both 
self-conceit and self-depreciation, the simplest and 
surest way is to avoid self-preoccupation. In over- 
consciousness, in truth, lies the real lack of modesty. 
And the Spectator bethought him how from earliest 
youth he had disliked the Medicean Venus, since her 
exquisite lips were always saying to him, “ Dear, dear, 
how unfortunate this is! How did I happen to be out 
here without any clothes on? I am dreadfully ashamed, 


I assure you, and I only hope you won’t notice how 


lovely my form is ;” while before the divinely uncon- 


scious gaze of that other Venus, she whom “ Time’s 
brutal hand hath maimed but could not mar,” we stand 


rapt, uplifted into a region above personal loveliness. 
The one is a creature conscious of beauty ; the other is 
beauty itself. 

_ 

Hardly less pitiful than preoccupation with one’s 
own advantages and gifts is preoccupation with one’s 
own mental processes—with what we call, with sublime 
impudence, our own ideas. As if an idea ever did or 
ever,could belong to anybody! It is as if a bird out of 
the heavens should fly in at some man’s open door and 
he should thereupon exhibit him as a creature of his 
invention ; as if the window should boast, “ See all the 
light I give!” We may be thankful for the window, 
but let the window know its place and be thankful for 
the sun. We cannot reverence too highly the truth we 
have “thought out,” but it is one thing to reverence 
truth, another to regard it as a personal appurtenance. 
Yet such absorption in the incubations of one’s own 
intellect is of the commonest, and is found in very high 
places. It is this eternal self-consciousness that makes 
one of the noblest of English poets unattractive to us as a 
man and frequently exasperating to us as a poet. The 
Spectator smiled as he remembered Lowell’s remark 
that in reading Wordsworth’s poetry “it does some- 
times come over one (just the least in the world) that 
one would give anything for a bit of nature, pure and 
simple, without quite so strong a flavorof W. W.,” and 
his confession that personally he “can’t look at a 
mountain without fancying the late laureate’s gigantic 
Roman nose thrust between him and it.” It is Lowell, 
too, who speaks of how harmful this absorption was to 
Wordsworth as an artist “by depriving him of any 
standard of proportion outside himself by which to test 
the comparative value of his thoughts,” so that we are 
too often called upon to hear 


‘**From yon huge breast of rock a solemn bleat 
Sent forth as if it were the mountain’s voice.”’ 


LAKE MOHONK INDIAN CONFERENCE. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


EVER before has the Lake Mohonk Indian 
Conferénce been attended by so large or so 
distinguished a body of men and women. This is 
partly due to the growing influence of this Confer- 
ence as an embodiment of enlightened sentiment 
on the Indian question; partly to the fame and at- 
tractions of its place of resort ; largely to the genial 
hospitality of Mr. Albert K. Smiley, the founder, 
host, and stimulator of the Mohonk Conference. 

As Mr. Smiley said in welcoming the Conference 
at the opening meeting on Wednesday morning, 
almost every station in the Government, from the 
highest down, the Army, the Navy, the law, and 
all departments of the Indian work were represented, 
and in addition there was a small army of editors, 
ministers, and teachers of both sexes. 

The Conference began its work on Wednesday 
morning. The opening session was very appro- 
priately introduced by a prayer by a native Indian, 
the Rev. Mr. Coolidge. The presence of two Indian 
young men brought by Captain Pratt, of the Car- 
lisle School, furnished additional concrete examples 
of the kind of Indian that the Mohonk Conference 
is seeking to make. : 

The Conference was fortunate this year, as in 
previous years, in having as presiding officer Gen- 
eral Clinton B. Fisk, who, as Dr. Abbott remarked, 
has that oil of good humor which is the best possi- 
ble lubricant for a machine if it creaks. His ad- 
mirable tact and sparkling wit steadied and guided 
the Conference through the perils of free and pro- 
miscuous debate. 

General Whittlesey, Secretary of the Board of 
Indian Commissioners, gave a succinct account of 
the prominent points of legislation in behalf of In- 
dians during the last year. One important bill 
affecting the matter of allotments of land was 
passed just at the close of the last session of Con- 
gress. It gives the Secretary of the Interior the 
right to accept relinquishments of previous allot- 
ments that had been made under old treaties, where 
Indians prefer to take other new allotments under 
the bill of February 8, 1887, known as the Dawes 
bill. This is an important act, because it relieves 
the agents making these allotments of a difficulty 
which they found upon almost all the older reser- 
vations. Other legislation all bears upon one point 
—the breaking up of the reservations, compelling 
Indians to be treated as men and no longer as 
“‘ Indians not taxed.” Among these was the Sioux 
Reservation bill, by which the immense tract oceu- 
pied by these Indians was divided up, the United 
States buying about half of the whole territory— 
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about eleven millions of acres. Another measure 
was the purchase from the Creek Indians of the 
Indian Territory of the tract known as Oklahoma. 

Mr. H. O. Houghton, of Boston, read a paper on 
the best methods of promoting the Indian work in 
the future. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott, following Mr. Houghton, called 
attention to the one great work before the Confer- 
ence—the education, civilization, and redemption of 
the Indian inthis country. In the consideration of 
that question we are not to set ourselves to the 
righting of specific wrongs, not to the administra- 
tion of details, not to the discussion of particulars, 
but to the statement of great principles. His re- 
mark that this Conference represents the conscience 
of the American people on the Indian question was 
greeted with applause. He advocated the utmost 
freedom of discussion, but hoped for a substantially 
unanimous result. 

The paper by General Morgan, Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, furnished a central theme for dis- 
cussion. Its subject was Indian Education. It 
was a clear, able, and courageous paper. ‘The rec- 
ommendations of General Morgan’s paper were 
presented in thirteen propositions, which may be 
summarized as follows: 

COMMISSIONER MORGANS PLAN. 


First. Ample provision should be made at an early 
day for the accommodation of the entire mass of Indian 
school children and youth. ‘To successfully resist and 
overcome the tremendous downward pressure of inher- 
ited prejudice, and the stubborn conservatism of centu- 
ries, nothing less than universal education should be 
attempted. 

Second. Whatever steps are necessary should be 
taken to place these children under proper educational 
influences. If under any circumstances compulsory 
education is justifiable, it certainly is in this case. 
Education, in the broad sense in which it is here used, 
is the Indian’s only salvation. : 

Third. The work of Indian education should be com- 
pletely systematized. The camp schools,Agency board- 
ing schools, and the great industrial schools should be 
Kalated to each other so as to form a connected and 
complete whole. So far as possible, there should be a 
uniform course of study, similar methods of instruction, 
the same text-books, and a carefully organized and 
well-understood system of industrial training. 

Fourth. The system should be conformed, so far as 
practicable, to the common school system now univer- 
sally adopted in all the States. 

Fifth. While for the present special stress should be 
laid upon that kind of industrial training which will fit 
the Indians to earn an honest living in the various 
occupations which may be open to them, ample pro- 
vision should also be made for that general literary 
culture which the experience of the white race has 
shown to be of the very essence of education. Espe- 
cial attention should be directed toward giving them 
a ready command of te in language. To this 
end, only English shoulé be allowed to be spoken 
in the schools maintained in whole or in part by the 
Government, and only English-speaking teachers should 
be employed. 

Sixth. The scheme should make ample provision for 

the higher education of the few who are endowed with 
special capacity or ambition, and are destined to leader- 
ship. 
Riieisth. That which is fundamental in all this is the 
recognition of the complete manhood of the Indians, 
their individuality, their right to be recognized as citi- 
zens of the United States, with the same rights and 
privileges which we accord to any other class of peo- 
ple. ‘They should be free to make for themselves 
homes wherever they will. ‘The reservation system is 
an anachronism which has no place in our modern civil- 
ization. The Indian youth should be instructed in 
their rights, privileges, and duties as American citi- 
zens, should be taught to love the American flag, 
should be imbued with a genuine patriotism, and made 
to feel that the United States, and not some paltry 
reservation, is their home. Those charged with their 
education should constantly strive to awaken in them a 
sense of independence, self-reliance, and self-respect. 

Eighth. Those educated in the large industrial board- 
ing-schools should not be returned tothe camps against 
their will, but should be not only allowed but encour- 
aged to choose their own avocations, and contend for 
the prizes of life wherever the opportunities are most 
favorable. Education should seek the disintegration 
of the tribes, and not their segregation. They should 
be educated, not as Indians, but as Americans. In 
short, the public school should do for them what it is 
so successfully doing for all the other races in this 
country. 

Ninth. The work of education should begin with 
them while they are young and susceptible, and should 
continue until habits of industry and love of learning 
have taken the place of indolence and indifference. 
Higher education is even more essential to them than 
it is for white children. 

Tenth. Special pains should be taken to bring to- 
gether in the large boarding-schools members of as 
many different tribes as possible, in order to destroy 
the tribal antagonism and to generate in them a feeling 
of common brotherhood and mutual respect. Wherever 


practicable, they should be admitted on terms of equal- 
ity into the public schools, where by daily contact with 
white children they may learn to respect them and be- 
come respected in turn. | 
Eleventh. Co-education of the sexes is the surest, 
and perhaps only, way in which the Indian women can 
be lifted out of that position of servility and degrada- 
tion which most of them now occupy, on to a plane 
where their husbands and the men generally will treat 


them with the same gallantry and respect which are 


accorded to their more favored white sisters. 

Twelfth. The happy results already achieved at 
Carlisle, Hampton, and elsewhere by the so-called 
“outing system,” which consists in placing Indian 
pupils in white families where they are taught the 
ordinary routine of housekeeping, farming, etc., and 
are brought into intimate relationship with the highest 
type of American rural life, suggests the wisdom of a 
large extension of the system. By this means they 
acquire habits of industry, a practical acquaintance with 
civilized life,a sense of independence, enthusiasm for 
home, and the practical ability to earn their own liv- 
ing. This system has in it the “promise and the 
potency” of their complete emancipation. 

Thirteenth. Of course ic is to be understood that, in 
addition to all of the work here outlined as belonging to 
the Government for the education and civilization of the 
Indians, there will be requisite the influence of the 
home, the Sabbath-school, the church, and religious in- 
stitutions of learning. There need be no conflict and 
no unseemly rivalry. The Indians, like any other 
class of citizens, will be free to patronize those schools 
which they believe to be best adapted to their purpose. 

General Armstrong, of Hampton, in the discus- 
sion that followed the paper, thought that noth- 
ing is more clear than that the Indian should 
be educated universally and by compulsion. Noth- 
ing is wiser and sounder than the proposition that 
the Indian should be able, after he has had his ed- 
ucation, to choose his home anywhere in the United 
States. The difficulty of asystem of governmental 
education is in combating political influence. There 
needs to be a factor in Indian work that shall be 
permanent. That permanent factor is the Contract 
School System. Religious training is needed for 
the Indians; they do not have it in their homes, as 
do the whites. Make the Government schools as 
good as they should be, and then the contract school 
question will settle itself. | 

General O. O. Howard, General Eaton, ex-Com- 
missioner of Education, and Dr. Shelton took part in 
the discussion, all of them putting great emphasis 
on the necessity of religious education for the In- 
dian races; and Mrs. O. J. Hiles, of Milwaukee, 
gave an interesting account of work among the 
Oneidas, and a letter was read from Miss Alice 
Fletcher, now among the Nez Percés. | 

Ex-President Hayes was warmly received, and 
said: ‘*In judgment, heart, and conscience, I am 
with you in your work. It has been fitly said that 
this great nation cannot afford to do the smallest 
injustice to the humblest of its people. To prevent 
this, to prevent the continuance of an injustice that 
has been from the beginning in the dealings of our- 
selves and of our fathers with those who owned 
this vast territory, that has made of us a nation so 
fortunate, so rich, so powerful; any attempt to 
change the current of injustice that began with the 
first white men, and has lasted till to-day—any at- 
tempt to change that current, and to deal, not 
merely in the spirit of the Golden Rule, but in the 
simple spirit of justice, with this people, must com- 
mand the sympathy and the aid of all reflecting and 
all good people. ”’ 

The debate on the subject of contract and Gov- 
ernment schools was resumed with earnestness at 
the second session of the Conference. Fear was 
evidently entertained that the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs intended to withdraw the support 
of the Government from contract schools, 7. ¢., 
schools established by religious bodies and receiving 
Government aid. This led to a warm vindication 
of the value of contract schools, and an earnest 
defense, on the other hand, of the Government 
schools, which had a worthy champion in Captain 
Pratt, of the Carlisle School. The point of recon- 
ciliation and final agreement was found in the fact, 
pointed out by Dr. Abbott, that the Commissioner’s 
paper does not suggest, even remotely, that the con- 
tract system shall be abolished, but that the real 
question is what can be done for the thirty-five 
thousand children that are now in absolute barba- 
risw. On this subject the Conference showed no 
want of agreement ; the Commissioner’s plan of 
extending the Government schools to cover this 
need was warmly sustained, while it was felt that 
missionary enterprise should be equally encouraged. 

Important and complicated questions of law came 
up in the meeting. One of them was the question, 
raised by Judge Strong, in regard to the change 
which would be effected in the subject of Indian 


education when the Indians cease to be wards of 
the Nation and become wards of the States in which 
they reside. The need of some legislation of Con- 
gress on the changed phases of the problem was 
shown by Judge Strong, and led to the incorpora- 
tion of such a resolution in the platform. Miss 
\lice Robertson presented effectively a picture of 
e state of things in the Indian Territory, which 
led to another resolution in the platform. The 
dresses of teachers and of native Indians who 
ere present were of much interest. 

The Committee on Resolutions charged with the 
presentation of a platform embodying the conclu- 
sions of the Conference consisted of Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, Dr. J. M. Buckley, Mrs. Sara T. Kinney, 
Dr. Wm. Hayes Ward, Judge Francis Wayland, 
Miss Kate Foote, and James Wood. The follow- 
ing is the platform, which was unanimously adopted 
without amendment : 


LAKE MOHONK’ CONFERENCE, 1889. 
| PLATFORM. 


I. We, the members of the Lake Mohonk Confer- 
ence, in this our seventh annual meeting, reiterate the 
principles laid down in our former platforms concerning 
justice, equal rights, and education, both by govern- 
ment and by religious societies, for the Indian races on 


this continent; we maintain that the Nation ought to 


treat the Indian‘as a man, amenable to all the obligations 
and entitled to all the rights of manhood under a free 
republican government; we congratulate the country 
on the progress made in the opening of reservations to 
civilization, on the allotment of land in severalty, and 
on the assent of Indians in increasing numbers freely 
given to this policy; we emphasize the importance of 
the Christian and missionary work of the churches as 
fundamental to the education and civilization of the In 
dians, and the necessity for the vigorous and unimpaired 
prosecution of such work; we welcome heartily the 
presence of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs at this 
session, and indorse heartily the general principles 
embodied in the paper presented by him outlining a pro- 
posed policy for the organization of a comprehensive 
svstem of Indian education by the Federal Govern- 
ment; we urge upon the Administration the organiza- 
tion of such a plan, and upon Congress the necessary 
appropriations for its execution; and the Chairman of 
this Conference 1s hereby authorized and instructed to 
appoint a committee of seven, of whom he shall be one, 
to render to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs such 
co-operation as he may desire in preparing such a sys- 
tem as shall best promote the universal and compul- 
sory education of all Indian children, in harmony with 
the principles of our government, and with the concur- 
rent work of the churches, missionary boards and 
societies, and philanthropic organizations, and to urge 
upon Congress such increased appropriations as may be 
necessary to carry this into effect. 

[I. As the efficiency of every plan for the care and edu- 
cation of the Indians depends upon the intellectual and © 
moral character of the agents, superintendents, teach- 
ers, matrons, and, in a greater or less degree, of all the 
employees of the Indian Bureau, and upon the cumula- 
tive influence dependent on continuance of service and 
resultant experience, the Conference emphasizes its 
conviction of the fitness and necessity of separating 
absolutely the appointments to office from the mutations 
of parties. To remove agents and teachers who are 
faithful and efficient, merely because of a change in the 
party in power, is not only a direct assault upon the 
work and the morale of the workers, but intrinsically 
capricious and absurd. And to make such positions a 
reward for party services, the incumbents to be named 
by those whom they have served, is to make it improba- 
bie, if not impossible, that either the interests of the 
Tables or of the National Government will be ade- 
quately cared for. When it is considered that there 
are between eight and nine hundred Indian agents and 
teachers and other employees in the field, and that their 
functions are chiefly either military, judicial, or educa- 
tional, it is apparent that removals on other ground 
than that of demerit, or the filling of vacancies inde- 
pendent of merit, cannot but constitute an almost 
tt Wh obstacle to effective work. 

[1I. While we hail with satisfaction the progress 
that has already been made in the execution of the act 
for the ailotment of Indian lands in severalty, we 
recognize that the operations of this act are met by 
difficulties which make further legislation necessary, 
and we call upon Congress to take such steps, before 
the Indians to whom allotments are made shall be- 
come citizens of any State, as will secure to their chil- 
dren the sure inheritance of those lands upon the death 
of their parents, without the risk of disinheritance be- 
cause of their not being legal heirs under the laws of 
con States ; to provide for the expenditure of the in- 


come of the funds for education derived from the sale 
of surplus lands, under such restrictions as will compel 
its use for the purposes intended, and in such a manner 
in reference to State taxation as will be alike just to the 
Indians and to their fellow-citizens in their respective 
States and Territories ; and to enact such other meas- 
ures, while the Indians are still the wards of the Nation, 
as will secure to them the fullest benefits of their al- 
lotted lands, and will encourage to the utmost habits 
of thrift, enterprise, and progressive industry. And in 
order to correct these and other difficulties which may 
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be discovered, the Chairman of this Conference is 
hereby authorized and instructed to appoint a commit- 
tee of three to examine the scope of existing legislation 
on this subject, and to suggest to Congress such amend- 
ments as shall be found necessary to accomplish the 
beneficent purposes of the act. 

IV. The condition of affairs in the Indian Territory 
demonstrates the futility of all efforts to secure ade- 
quately the civilization and development of the Indians 
under those tribal relations against which we have so 
earnestly protested. The complex questions arising 
from the relations of Indian, negro, and white man, 
the fact that non-citizen whites already outnumber the 
Indian population in the proportion of two to one, and 
that this large white population is without schools and 
to a large extent uncontrolled by law, render the ques- 
tion of the Indian Territory one of the gravest impor- 
tance. The wonderful progress of the five civilized 
tribes, in the face of many difficulties and under the 
most unfavorable conditions, demonstrates the capacity 
of the Indians for a larger life and a better civiliza- 
tion ; and the time has come when they are ready for 
the duties, responsibilities, and privileges of American 
citizenship. The Conference rejoices that there is a 
growing sentiment — these people in this direc- 
tion. As the beginning of better things, the establish- 
ment of a United States Court, with partial jurisdic- 
tion, has had a beneficent influence ; and it is urgently 
recommended that the same jurisdiction be : to 
this court as is possessed by any United States District 
Court. 

V. This Conference is deeply impressed with a sense 
of the injuries done to the Mission Indians of Califor- 
nia by the repeated delays in settling their lawful 
claims, and urges upon Congress the passage of a bill 
at the next session which shall settle their claims justly 
and give the Indians a legal right to their lands. 

VI. The condition of the Indian reservations in the 
State of New York, with some notable exceptions, con- 
tinues to be not only unsatisfactory, but positively bad, 
degrading to the Indians themselves, demoralizing to 
their neighbors, and humiliating to those who- have 
brought so imperfectly to them the appliances of 
Christianity and civilization. While there are many 
among them who have accepted, so far as their circum- 
stances allow, our Christian and English civilization, 
yet the controlling influence on many of the reserva- 
tions is still that of a pagan superstition which fosters 
ignorance and vice, and degrades or denies the family 
life. We owe gratitude to those who have called at- 
tention to their condition and have tried to correct it ; 
and especially do we rejoice that the Legislature of 
the State has been considering the subject, and we 
trust that such legislation will be perfected as shall 
supply these Indians with facilities for higher education 
similar to those provided for other tribes by the gen- 
eral Government, and shall, in a way just and right, 
substitute the full operation of the laws of the State 
for the present laws of their tribal organizations, and 
thus secure all the rights and all the duties of citizen- 
ship. 3 

II. The Conference renews its earnest request that 
Congress will consider the bill proposed by the Law 
Committee, still pending in the United States Senate, 
intended to provide needed facilities for the adminis- 
tration of law on the reservations. 


A JUST BALANCE. 


By THE Rev. JAMrEs M. Wuiron, Pu.D. 


EVERAL State Legislatures have lately passed 
measures adverse to the combinations known 
as Trusts. It is a subject on which the law of 
Christ has spoken in advance of the civil law. It 
is about time for Christian opinion to declare itself. 
Consolidation is the natural tendency of things. 
Astronomical, geological, political history shows 
that all things have gone the course that indus- 
trial and financial matters have recently taken. 
The consolidation of separate but similar inter- 
ests under a common management is good economy. 
It is better to have the sections of a transconti- 
nental railway operated by one company than by 
many. So far as combination aims at economy of 
service or of production, it is a good thing. But a 
publicly avowed purpose of many recent combina- 
tions, of which the “ Trust” is a type, is to “ regu- 
late competition.” What does this mean ? | 
The general answer is that competition has 
been “ruinous.” Competitors have undersold each 
other. Profits have been cut down. The result in 
many a line of business was that there was “no 
money in it.” This in most cases only means that 
there was less money in it than before. Where 
there is no competition a man fixes his own price. 
This includes three items: (1) Wages for his per- 
sonal service; (2) interest on his investment of 
capital; (3) “pure profit,” as the economists 
term it. It is this third item which competition 
cuts down. So long as competitors can secure 
compensation for personal service ahd for their in- 
vestment of capital, they accept successive reduc- 
tions of the “ pure profit,” the item which repre- 
sents neither service nor capital, but is simply a 


of combination to regulate competition. 


bonus or premium which invites competitors into 
the field until the ranks are full. When the ranks 
are full this bonus is no longer obtainable. The 
“pure profit’ has disappeared. Then they say of 
such a business, “ There’s no money in it.” But the 
other two items remain. Men are still able to ob- 
tain, in normal cases, the wage of personal service 
and the interest on invested capital. If competi- 
tion has been excessive and unwise, so as to impair 
these, the evil cures itself. Enough leave the busi- 
ness to restore these items to their normal level, 
because men will not work for less than this. 

Thus we discover what is meant by the attempt 
It is to 
check competition from reaching its natural limit 
in reducing to zero the bonus, or pure profit, which 
individuals have it in their power to add to the 
natural price (consisting of wages for their service 
and interest on their capital) so long as the ranks 
in their line of business are not full. 

Such an attempt is at present legal. But is it 
also moral? Morally, aman is entitled to no more 
than a just balance between the value of service 
given and service received assigns him. A just 
wage for his labor and interest on his capital, to 
cover risk and wear, is all that he can justly de- 
mand. Any bonus or pure profit beyond this is 
something which he is not entitled to receive, be- 
cause there is nothing which he has given as an 
equivalent for it. Natural self-esteem inflates a 
man’s idea of what is just compensation for his 
services. Free competition is at present the natural 
and only corrective of his exorbitant demand. To 
check it is immoral, because directly promoting 
exorbitancy and injustice. 

Society is justly entitled to an unhindered ex- 
change of service between man and man. The 
competition by which men make a living is competi- 
tion in this exchange of mutual service. ‘The natural 
result is a full supply at a just value. To check 
this is a social wrong. I am obliged to pay for 
white sugar thirty-seven per cent. more than recent- 
ly, to the regulators of competition known as the 
‘Sugar Trust.” I can stand it. Many can not. 
They go unserved. A grocer told me that his 
poorer customers bought much less. Both for buy- 
ers and non-buyers the result is the same—not 
service, but spoliation. 

Morally, this regulation of competition is a strike 
of the most unjustifiable kind. Society is swift to 
consider itself wronged when workingmen in receipt 
of fair wages for reasonable hours strike for more. 

But capitalists in receipt of the fair remuneration 
which free competition establishes go about to get 
absolute control of a certain industry, and then 
strike for an advance. You must pay us thirty- 
seven per cent. more, or you can have no more 
white sugar. No labor union in its wildest mood 
ever struck so foul a blow at social rights, nor could 


all the rant of all our demagogues, native or im- |. 


ported, go so far to breed social mischief and re- 
vengeful schemes as the strikes of the wealthy 
Trust-makers. 

Morally, these proceedings to regulate competi- 
tion are on the level of the highwayman. You 
must pay me, not because you ought to, but because 
I can make you. The object is not social service, 
but individual spoils. In a social point of view it 
is a blow at one of our cherished popular rights. 
The right to lay a tax is the prerogative of the 
nation in its sovereignty. Our fathers rebelled 
because of a tax imposed without conceding the 
right they claimed to be consulted about it. No 
political party in this country has ever dared, ex- 


cept in a war crisis, to lay such a tax as a few cap- 


tains of industry have imposed by the power of 
combination, amounting, in the single case of the 
Sugar Trust, to an estimated profit of $14,000,000 
on a capital, largely fictitious, of about $50,000,000. 
Here it might be asked, How is it morally better to 
reap a profit on the “ water” of fictitious capital 
than to take money as the forger does for mere 
paper and ink that represents no real value? In 
either case it is the moral wrong of taking some- 
thing for nothing. 

_ It is time for church teaching to attend more to 
the spoilt morals of the market. ‘These stand 
most in the way of social reforms. ‘ Trade,” says 
a distinguished economist, “has become openly 
predatory, and the weak have been its victims.” 
The flagrant wrong is in fixing price by power 
rather than by value. Our mighty men imitate 
Brennus, who flung his sword among the weights 
that measured Rome’s ransom, crying, “ Woe to 
the vanquished !”” What are honest profits? This 
is now become an urgent question for Christian 
consciences 


Profits, or rather gains, are honestly and justly 
made only so far as they are regulated by an equal- 
izing competition, correcting exorbitant demands. 
In proportion as a man honestly desires no more 
than what he can earn by his services to other 
men, he will reprobate interference with this as a 
social wrong. When the community is taxed to 
pay certain partners in a Trust for not working 
their factories, the “ regulation” of competition is 
palpably iniquitous. 

We are bound to care for our giving out as well 
as for our taking in; to measure our right to take 
by others’ right to receive; to take nothing by 
mere power to take, apart from that right to take 
which is measured by what we give. These prin- 
ciples constitute the just balance. The man who 
does business on these principles has God for his 
partner. He who repudiates them has gone into 
partnership with certain enemies of mankind, de- 
scribed in Scripture as “ the deyil and his angels.” 


THE WESTMINSTER CONFESSION AND 
THE TRADITIONAL DOGMA. 


By Proressor A. Briaas, D.D. 


HE discussion of the revision of the Westmin- 
ster Confession in the Presbyterian Church is 
bringing to light a great many interesting facts. 
Tt is clear that there is a widespread and irrepress- 
ible ery for relief from bondage to the Confession, 
and that this bondage is distributed over a very 
considerable proportion of the chapters and sections 
that are included in the Confession. Some are 
pinched here, others there, all tender consciences 
somewhere. 

Another fact of still greater interest is forcing 
itself on the minds of attentive observers of the 
situation. It is clear that the traditional dogmat- _ 
ics, that has claimed to be the most conservative, 
has really drifted from the Westminster Confession 
as far, if not farther, in the one direction than 
the advocates of the so-called New Theology have 
drifted in the other direction. Some men seem 
not to know that they are just as much out of line 
if they bend backwards as those who bend forwards. 
No one doubts that the progressives have advanced _ 
beyond the Confession. They admit the fact and 
glory in it. The conservatives are the ones who 
are anxious for orthodoxy. Their orthodoxy is, 
however, traditional orthodoxy and not Confessional 
orthodoxy. It is dogmatic orthodoxy and not 
Biblical orthodoxy ; it is scholastic orthodoxy and 
not the orthodoxy of the Reformation. 

I propose to show, in three brief papers, that the 
traditional orthodoxy has departed from the three 
great principles of the Reformation: (1) The sole 
authority of the Scriptures; (2) Justification by 
faith only ; (3) Salvation by the divine grace alone. 

The traditional orthodoxy, which we shall for 
brevity name Orthodoxism, has undermined the 
Reformed doctrine of the Scriptures. The West- 
minster Confession states the common doctrine 
of the Reformation when it says: “The authority 
of the Holy Scripture, for which it ought to be 
believed and obeyed, dependeth not upon the 
testimony of any man or church, but wholly upon 
God (who is truth itself), the author thereof ; 
and therefore it is to be received, because it is the 
word of God.” 

The Reformers and Westminster divines saw 
that only the internal divine evidence of the testi- 
mony of the Spirit of God in and with the Word 
could give men a solid, infallible basis for their faith 
and life. Rome built the faith of the Church on the 
infallible authority of the Church; Protestantism 
built on the infallible authority of God himself, 
speaking in his Word directly to the hearts and con- 
sciences of men. 

Orthodoxism, in its chief representations in mod- 
ern times, has insisted upon the verbal inspiration 
of the Scriptures, and their absolute inerrancy ; 
and has thereby come in conflict with the lower or 
textual criticism and the higher or literary criticism’ 
of the Scriptures. Here a dogmatic study of the 
Scriptures, telling us what the Scriptures must be, 
battles against the scientific study of the Scriptures 
which endeavors to find out exactly what the Seript- 
ures are. The Reformers were free and broad in 
their textual and literary criticism. The Westmin- 
ster Confession does not teach verbal inspiration 
and inerrancy. 

Many of the best of the Westminster divines ac- 
knowledge errors in the chronology and lesser de- 
tails of Scriptures, and with one voice they insist 
that the inspired Word of -God was given in the 
translations as well as in the originals. __ 
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These scholastic refinements of the doctrine of 
inspiration are mere conceits and follies of dogma- 
ticians. They have no authority whatever from 
the Scriptures or from any of the creeds or confes- 
sions of faith of the churches. It is brazen-faced 
effrontery for any one to claim that verbal inspira- 
tion and inerrancy are orthodox. The orthodox 
doctrine of inspiration merely asserts the plenary 
inspiration and inerrancy of the essential contents 
of the Bible. 

It is in entire accord with this neglect of the in- 
ternal swhstance of the Bible in the interest of its 
external furm, that Orthodoxism has neglected the 
internal divine evidence of its authority and sought 
a basis for faith in external evidence. Those who 
hold the Westminster doctrine of the Bible are not 
anxious about the human authors and dates of the 
Biblical books. It matters little to them whether 
Moses wrote the Pentateuch or not, whether there 
was one Isaiah or two Isaiahs, whether Solomon 
was the only author of the Wisdom literature or 
whether he was the master and founder uf a large 
school of wise men, whether the epistle to the He- 
brews was written by Paul or Apollos or Barnabas 
or an unknown writer. If God's Spirit speaks to 
us through these books, he does not speak any more 
divinely through Moses and Paul than he does 
through writers whose names have been forgotten 
in the evolutions of history. But these modern 
disciples of Orthodoxism think that the names of 
Moses and Paul give authority to these books, and 
American dogmaticians have even gone so far as to 
say that we must first prove the authenticity of a 
book and attach it to the name of an apostle or a 
prophet before we can accept it as inspired. This 
is the reason of the widespread hostility to the 
Higher Criticism. Orthodoxism has abandoned the 
faith of the Reformation and denied the Westmin- 
ster statement that “the authority of the Holy 
Scripture dependeth not upon the testimony of any 
man,” and has taught the reverse, that the author- 
ity of the Holy Scriptures dependeth upon the 
testimony of men like Paul, Peter, Moses, Daniel, 
and Isaiah ; and that no book is inspired that was 
not written under the authority of these holy men. 
The Higher Criticism destroys this error of Ortho- 
doxism, for it shows that the most of the writings 
of Scripture are anonymous, and that the names 
attributed to them by tradition rest upon mere 
conjecture and hasty speculation. Orthodoxism 
bases the authority of the Scriptures upon the 
authority of the men who wrote them, and thus 
undermines the doctrine of the Reformation, that 
the authority of the Scriptures depends upon the 
divine influence that abides in them. 

Those who build on this theory of Orthodoxism 
are in sore trouble because of the science of the 
Higher Criticism. ‘They think the critics are de- 
stroying their Bible; and so indeed they are, but 
the critics are offering them the true Bible in its 
place, and are inviting them to let go of Paul and 
Apollos and Cephas and take hold of God and his 
Christ. 

Luther said, “ The church cannot give any more 
authority or power than it has of itself. A council 
cannot make that to be of Scripture which is not 
by nature of Scripture.” The Reformers and 
Westminster divines with one voice declined to 
rest the authority of the Scriptures on the authority 
of the Church. And yet modern Orthodoxism has 
not hesitated to abandon this rock of the Reforma- 
tion and seek for an intermediate position between 
Romanism and Protestantism. Rome builds on the 
living Church, Protestantism on the living God of 
the Bible; but Orthodoxism builds on cold, external, 
and lifeless ecclesiastical tradition. Orthodoxism 
anxiously searches the first and second Christian 
centuries for evidences of the canonicity of the 
Scriptures—as if we could rest our faith and life on 
the opinions of the early Christians. How do we 
know that they were right, even if they were unani- 
mous? ‘They were fallible men, and have left but 
few traces of their opinions, and these are not 
always clear. Modern Orthodoxism thus comes 
into conflict with historical criticism. This was the 
trouble with Robert Elsmere, the hero of that 
story which is so realistic that it has created a pro- 
found impression in the Anglo-Saxon world. Many 
Christian scholars are, indeed, in the same or similar 
difficulties. Historical criticism exposes the weak- 
ness of the position of Orthodoxism, and so soon as 
a truth-living man sees how weak that position is 
he must abandon it. If he has no better position 
to take, his faith and life are lost. The Westmin- 
ster doctrine of the Scriptures establishes us upon 
the solid rock of the divine internal evidence that 
will resist all the storms of skepticism and unbelief, 


and that rises far above the uncertainties of histori- 
cal and literary criticism. But Orthodoxism builds 
on the shifting sands of human tradition, which too 
often are transformed by historical criticism into 
quicksands that swallow up those who venture into 
them. | 

There have been many departures from the faith 
of the Reformation and the teachings of the West- 
minster divines, but none more serious than this. 
What is the use of a revision that will knock off 
the sharp corners of Calvinism when «an Ortho- 
doxism prevails in the Church that has changed the 
base of the Reformation and undermined the West- 
minster doctrine of the Scriptures upon which the 
whole Confession is built ? | 
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THE OUTLOOK IN GERMANY. 


[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. | 


ITTING in the park of the Kursaal at Wies- 
baden, I entertained myself more than once by 
studying the faces of the throng about me. All 
Europe was represented there, but the Germans 
were in a large majority, and afforded the largest 
opportunity for observation. There is a fine oppor- 
tunity for some one to describe and interpret Ger- 
man character in the thoroughly intelligent and 
catholic spirit which Mr. Brownell and Mr. Ham- 
erton brought to the study of French manners and 
life ; that spirit which is a standing rebuke to the 
narrow and vulgar idea of patriotism which identi- 
fies love of one’s own country with scorn and con- 
tempt of every other country. It is hard to under- 
stand how any man of English speech can rid 
himself of the consciousness of kinship with the 
Germans, or meet them on their own soil without 
finding a great deal to respect and admire in their 
character and achievements. | 
The Germans impress one at the very start with 
their robust soundness and sanity. They are pre- 
eminently a healthy race; a race whose vitality 
has not been drained by vice nor reduced by lux- 
ury. The American who expects to find here evi- 
dences of that ‘ effeteness ”’ about which our local 
political orators are fond of declaiming will look 
long and look in vain. The Germans have an old 
civilization behind them, but they impress one as 
having the energy and hopefulness of a race which 
has just come to a consciousness of its power and 
its fortune. In a sense, this is literally true of 
them. The Germans have long been pre-eminent 
in more than one field of human effort, but they 
have been a poor people, and their commercial am- 
bitions have been slumbering. Since the great war 
with France, resulting in the same rapid process of 
nationalization which has been going on with us 
since our own great struggle, they have been turn- 
ing their attention more and more to trade, com- 
merce, and manufactures; they have been rapidly 
growing rich; prices are advancing; incomes are 
increasing ; the tide of commercial activity is stead- 
ily rising. The Germans have become conscious 
of their strength as competitors in the markets of 
the world; they have awakened to the fact that 
they are rapidly growing rich, and that there is no 
reason why, in the near future, they should not 
become very rich. The development of this con- 
sciousness of a great commercial future has been 
very rapid of late, and one sees its fruits in every 
direction. Many old German cities are growing 
with the rapidity of our Western towns ; factories 
are being built in every direction; the German 
middle class, who formerly rarely went abroad, are 
now found in all parts of Europe, and veteran trav- 
elers are commenting on the fact that this class are 
traveling in crowds. A little picture on the Rhine 
comes to mind which may be regarded as typical 
of the present stage of national growth in Germany. 
It is the picture of a charmingly quaint old town 
at the foot of a hill; half way up the hill are the 
picturesque ruins of a once massive castle; on the 
very top of the hill rises a tall factory chimney 
dominating the whole landscape! | 
Everywhere one comes upon evidences of this 
new evolution of energy along business lines. There 
is a stir and movement, a hopefulness and activity, 
which strike one as American rather than European. 
The reason for this swiftly won success in a new 
field is not far to seek ; it is simply the application 
of German training and character to a new set of 
objects. More than sixty years ago Goethe said in 
conversation that, while the Germans were digging 
at the roots of knowledge and laying bare the prin- 
ciples of philosophy, the English, with their more 
practical genius, were mastering the world. The 


great thinker failed to take into account the enor- 
mous importance of the education which Germany 
was securing. Between her military rulers, from 
Frederick to the young Emperor William III., and 
her universities, Germany has received a training 
incomparably more thorough than any other nation 
has secured. Obedience, subordination to author- 
ity, thorough competency in all the occupations of 
life, have been drilled into the Germans until they 
represent training in a degree which no contempo- 
rary nation shares. We may dissent as widely as 
possible from the ultimate wisdom of the system, 
but we cannot evade the facts which demonstrate 
its immediate efficiency. Whatever the Germans 
take up they handle with the force, directness, and 
skill of trained men. Their splendid devotion to 
scholarship and science gave them pre-eminence a 
century ago as investigators and thinkers; those 
rho know the works of their great writers know 
that the whole movement of modern thought is to 
be found, expressed or implicit, in them; while the 
indebtedness of the world to Germany in the field 
compe scholarship is never questioned by any one — 


competent to express an opinion on the subject. 


0 far the German has been strong mainly along» 
lines of abstract work ; but this quality of training 
could be applied in any direction, and when the 
time was ripe the world discovered that Germany 
was the strongest military power in Europe. Every 
branch of the service showed a common thor- 
oughness, mastery of details, perfection of equip- 
ment. ‘Two decades have passed, and now Ger- 
man training has turned to commerce and manu- 
factures. Anextract from a recent editorial in the 
London “Spectator” reveals English feeling about 
German competition : 

_ “Phe German is just now the bogey of the commer- 
cial world. That Germans make better men of_busi- 

ss than Englishmen, and that our countrymen are 
losing their instinct for trade, is almost universally 
regarded as an indisputable, if exceedingly unpleasant, 
fact. From every counting-house come alarming re- 
ports as to not only the cheapness, but the greater 
efficiency, of the German clerks, who do double the 
work of Englishmen for half the pay, who are as well 
trained intellectually as they are steady and industri- 
ous, who can live comfortably on incredibly small sums, 
and who require little holiday and no amusements. 
And, in addition to the complaint that commercial prod- 
igies, who will carry on correspondence in six foreign lan- 
guages and do bookkeeping for ninety pounds a year, 
are crowding out English clerks, we are told that all 
over the East and in our own colonies the Germans are 
monopolizing trade and driving out all competitors. 
In India they are to be found up the country carrying 
on concerns once owned by our own countrymen, while 
in China, in Australia, and at the Cape they are not 
a ubiquitous and not less successful. In a word, if 

e talk of many English merchants is to be taken lit- 
erally, our commercial supremacy, if not actually at an 
end, is fast approaching destruction owing to the fact 
that our rivals can now meet us on our own ground, 
and beat us completely.” 
It is true the “ Spectator” goes on to disprove these 
forebodings, but that they are very generally enter- 
tained in England no one can doubt. 

_ An American who believes thoroughly in the 
democratic principle will find himself out of sym- 
pathy with the absolutism and militarism to which 
Germany is just now, and apparently for years to 
come, committed ; but he cannot withhold recogni- _ 
tion of the wonderful organization of the German > 
race. What the army has done and is to-day 
everybody knows; but not everybody realizes the 
strength and completeness of the social organiza- 
tion, the admirable thoroughness and system with 
which education is everywhere carried on, the grip 
of the Government on all classes and activities, and 
the rigid, impartial application of educational tests 
in all occupations. To one accustomed to a freer 
atmosphere the system seems intolerable, but its 
efficiency in many directions is very great. If 
society is to be governed by the few, Germany 
affords the best possible illustration of the strong 
points of that system. Her rulers have been men 
of iron; but they have imposed no burdens which 
they have not borne themselves. Their patriotism, 
their intelligence, their devotion to work, have been 
unquestioned. So far as administration goes, the 
German Government is probably the most honest, 
efficient, and ecunomical in the world. Was it not 
Niebuhr who said that administration is two-thirds | 
of liberty? The Germans are unquestionably rec- 
onciled in considerable measure to the loss of 
liberty by the intelligence, directness, and vigor 
with which all, administrative and executive func- 
tions are discharged. The shiftlessness, thievery, 
and general incompetency with which the city of 

ew York has often been misgoverned are entirely 
paver ose to a German, accustomed in all 
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such matters to the same directness, vigor, and 
economy which he puts into his private affairs. 
The more thoroughly one believes in the democratic 
principle, the more readily will he perceive the 
features of absolutism. which are superior. 
recognizes. cordially their superiority, but he be- 
_lieves they are secured at too great a price. They 
cost too much in certain qualities of political 
character which he believes are above price. 

It is very unlikely that any marked change in 
political organization will take place in Germany for 
some time tocome. The unification of the German 
people, the re-establishment of the Empire under 
circumstances so peculiarly gratifying to national 
pride, the completeness and brilliance of the vic- 
tories of German armies in the field, the genius and 
“high character of the remarkable group of men 
associated with the impressive events of the last 
twenty years, the new consciousness of Germany’s 
position at the very head of the Great Powers, the 
commercial prosperity of the country—all these 
things reconcile men to a system in which many of 
them do not believe. There is one other fact in 
the European situation which is of immense value to 
the German Government, and that is the conscious- 
ness of danger in which the country stands from 
day to day. With Russia on one frontier and 

France on the other, the German Liberals are not 
willing to seriously embarrass the Government on 
any vital question. They may oppose the coloni- 
zation policy, but when any measure affecting the 
army comes up, their opposition is formal rather 
than real. They are unwilling to weaken the arm 
of power when at any hour that arm may be the 
sole protection of the Empire against its enemies. 
A good many Liberals frankly declare that they 
are postponing progress toward liberalism until 
Germany is rid of the cloud which is now contin- 
ually on the horizon ; and this is probably the feel- 
ing of the great majority of the party. The Social- 
ists, who have rapidly increased in numerical strength 
of late years, do not take the relation of Germany 
to the other powers into consideration in their agi- 
tation for internal reform, but they are not likely 
in the near future to affect the general policy of 
the Government. In all probability there must bea 
marked change in the general European situation 
before the struggle between Absolutism and Lib- 
eralism in Germany becomes a war to the knife. 


H. W. M. 


THE CONGRESS ON INTEMPERANCE 
AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 
By tHE Rev. J. C. Brace. 


HERE is one aspect of the Paris Exposition 
which has been practically overlooked in Amer- 
ica ; namely, the series of International Congresses, 
about eighty in number, that have taken place from 
_ the beginning of the Exposition and that will con- 
tinue to the end. These Congresses have already 
gathered international representatives of science, 
of arts, of trades, of charitable and philanthropic 
works, who, during the time of their meetings, 
studied and discussed the most vital points of the 
_ interests of the Congress to which they belonged. 
The Congress on Intemperance or Alcoholism 
will have an important place in the history. of 
temperance efforts in France. For some years 
the departure of the population of some parts of 
France from their traditional sobriety has excited 
no little attention. Many of her philanthropic 
writers have signaled the fact with most pessimistic 
prophecies. Zola, with a grossness worthy of the 
subject, has shown the brutalizing consequences of 
intemperance. ‘Temperance societies have been 
slowly organized to cope with this hydra. For 
the same purpose a Professor of the Faculty of 
Law of Paris, M. Algrave, has proposed to make 
the sale of alcohol a State monopoly, and thereby 
to add eight hundred millions of francs to the two 
hundred and fifty millions that are already derived 
therefrom. The French Academy of Sciences has 
recommended immediate legislation. The Senate, 
aroused by Senator Claude, appointed a Commis- 
sion to study the subject, whose report, made by 
Léon Say, last winter, received no little notice 
from this side the Atlantic. Accordingly, the 
Congress met on a soil somewhat prepared for 
its work. . Its first session was presided over by 
M. Léon Say. This interesting occasion brought 
together some of the able physicians, economists, 
philanthropists, and statesmen of Europe. One 
may fairly ask if ever there was a greater array of 
facts, marshaled with more precision, in a more 
Scientific manner and spirit, than by these men. 


He | 


At temperance meetings in America the language 

is generally plain, sweeping, absolute; here it was 
well chosen, measured, abstract, and rather techni- 
cal. In America there is ordinarily more fire 
than light; here there seems to have been more 
reasoning and concentration of facts upon the evil 
of intemperance than of indignant, fearless appeals 
to march against it in order to destroy it. ‘Thus 
this Congress has, in its own way, again called the 
attention of the Continent to the alarming danger 
which threatens from the use of alcoholic drinks, 
and at the same time has sent forth a new warn- 
ing cry to the whole of France that the disastrous 

habit is making swift progress in the eastern, north- 
ern, and northwestern part of that country. It is 
almost impossible to estimate the increase in the 
rate of consumption which alcohol has attained in 
the North. We remember the time when the 
farmers of that district of France rejoiced at the 
prospect of manufacturing a sort of unpalatable 
alcohol out of their beet-roots. ‘They had thought 
that their ¢rots-six would be sold to foreigners, but 
a terrible Nemesis has made them Triboulets of 
greed, who have heaped upon their own children 
the evils intended for the children of others. In 
the whole of France the consumption of alcohol 
has trebled in thirty years. It was scarcely more 
than one liter per person in 1850; it is now 38 
liters. The average for males has become 12 
liters, while in the North it must have reached, 
among those who make a regular use of it, from 
24 to 30 liters. There were placed before the 
Congress maps drawn by M. Claude, who has 
again and again sounded the alarm in the Parlia- 
ment, and led it to appoint a Commission to study 
the subject. By the aid of these maps, and in 
other ways, it was demonstrated that with the in- 
crease of intemperance has come a correlative 
increase of diseases, of criminality, and of insanity, 
and that, while there has been great increase in the 
price of alcohol, the increment in its consumption 
has been equally great—a fact which indicates that 
the increase in price does not check itsuse. It was 
conceded by the Congress, although not unani- 
mously, that this increase is parallel with the in- 
crease in the number of saloons ; and it was shown, 
also, that the wine-growing districts of France are 
comparatively free from intemperance. The rela- 
tive extent of the use of alcohol in several countries 
was illustrated; namely, France, 3.8 liters per 
head; England, 6; Prussia and Switzerland, 7 ; 
Belgium, 8 ; the United States, 8.5; Sweden, 10.33 ; 
Denmark, 16.5. 

Among the theoretical considerations that were 
brought forward was the relativity of danger in 
alcohols. The ethylic aleohol—that is, the alcohol 
of pure wines, brandies, and cider—is comparatively 


harmless, while the propylic, the butylic, the amylic | 


alecohols—those made from potatoes, beet-roots, and 
grains—are poisonous and most dangerous. This 
distinction, which would not be admitted by tem- 
perance workers in this country, affected all along 
the practical methods of the Congress in dealing 
with the problem. They urged the greater produc- 
tion and greater purity of ethylic alcohols and the 
prohibition of the others. 

In these general and practical conclusions the 
Congress has added very little to those of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences or to those contained in the able 
report of Léon Say before the Parliament in the 
early part of this year. It gave a session, however, 
to the consideration of one side of the question 
which is often forgotten ; namely, what drinks can 
we give to the people in place of those we wish 
them to give up? Strange as it may seem, they 
recommended the use of fermented, as contrasted 
with distilled, beverages; they also suggested the 
use of tea, chocolate, and coffee as substitutes, and 
formulated resolutions in which they expressed the 
desire that the Government should relinquish the 
indirect revenue upon these articles. There were 
sentimentalists present who recommended the estab- 
lishment of numerous institutions in which the 
inebriates would be received, at the expense of the 
State, and be treated like sick patients rather than 
like culprits. Others proposed kindred institutions 
where professedly recognized drunkards would be 
incarcerated for the protection of society. Such 
utopian suggestions seem neither just nor wise to 
the French public in sympathy with temperance 
work. Indeed, no one could look for as radical a 
temperance reform in France as in America, because 
there the evil is not yet so great. We expect to see 
the Government take, before long, most active 
measures against the sale of absinthe—a drink 
which contains not less than seventy per cent. of 
poisonous alcohol. French law-makers would also 


be well supported by public opinion in urging the 
executive power to enforce mercilessly the existing 
laws against drunkenness, in raising a prohibitory 
tax upon distilled alcohols, in increasing the license 
of the saloons, and in taking such steps as would 
decrease their number and their power. 

In the meantime, France wants light on this sub- 
ject. The Congress will have given much. Its 
resolutions will have given much weight as coming 
from men so distinguished, from scientists so im- 
passioned, and from philanthropists so moderate. 
However, their work will not show its full practical 
worth until temperance organizations which are 
springing up in France shall have taken the matter 
in hand, and have carried the facts established by 
the Congress before the conscience of the nation, 


which would dread no greater calamity than to 


become a nation of drunkards. 


A MOUNTAIN CAMP IN JAPAN. 


By Atice M. Bacon. 
YOTO, the ancient capital of Japan, and for 


many years the center of Japanese civilization, 
lies in a small, fertile plain, about which the mount- 
ains have grouped themselves lovingly, even as the 
mountains round about Jerusalem. 

These Japanese mountains are bold and varied 
in outline, but softened and rendered less stern than 
our American hills by the heavy growth of timber 
that clothes their sides from base to summit, mak- 
ing one almost seamless garment in which the whole 
landscape is enveloped. Not at all like our bald 
New England hills are these gentle giants who 
stand with veiled heads about the ancient capital. 
The Pennsylvania or Virginia mountains are more 
like them, though they lack the quaint diversity of 
outline which makes these Japanese hills as charac- 
teristic as everything else in Japan. 

To the east of Kyoto lies a historic mountain, 
Hi-yei-zan by name, which was in former times 
given over to Buddhist monasteries, and which 
was for many vears a stronghold of the Buddhist 


faith. But the Japanese have ever been loth to 


mix their politics too intimately with any religion 
save the imperial cult of Shinto, and when the 
Buddhist monks began asserting their views in 
regard to governmental affairs, and following up 
their opinions by arming themselves and fighting 
against the powers that were, the reigning power 
in the land, Nobunaga (for it was in the days when 
the chief general governed for the Emperor), extir- 
pated the valiant priests, root and branch, and left 
the mountain a desolate solitude upon which hardly 
a trace remained of the warrior monks or their 
monasteries. 

Since that time, some 350 years ago, some of the 
temples have been rebuilt, and a few priests still 
haunt the sacred spot ; but now even the new tem- 
ples are falling to decay, and the priests have a 
forlorn and depressed air as they flit like ghosts 
about the courts where the moss grows greenly, 
undisturbed ‘by the feet of worshipers, or chant 
their ritual in temples from which the lacquer is 
falling, leaving them ghostly and gray among their 
great cryptomerias; for few gifts from the pious 
drop into their empty coffers. And so, year by 
year, nature is conquering art upon this mountain, 
and soon the last temple will have fallen and _ the 
last priest will have descended, never to return, car- 
rying his shaven head and flowing robes to some 
more prosperous shrine. 

But for several summers now, new life has come 
to the old mountain, and the peaceful camp of the 
pioneers of Christianity in this part of the world 
has taken the stronghold of the warrior monks. 
Here, on the side of Hi-yei-zan, looking down on 
the city and the lower hills, and far away across 
the valley to where the mountains rise, first green, 
then blue, in the summer haze, the white tents 
gleam through the dense foliage, the sound of Eng- 


lish speech delights the ear, the children play as 


happily as if at home in our own American hills, 
and morning and evening the voice of prayer and 
praise ascends to that God who is as near and as 
loving to his children here as he is in any other 
corner of his universe. 

During the past week it has been my privilege 
to be present at the annual meeting of the Japan 
Mission of the American Board, and it is a privilege 
that one who has once enjoyed it will not soon for- 
get. For my own part, I feel as if I had been 
permitted to go back to apostolic times, and to sit 
with the fathers of the Christian Church as they 
laid their plans for the conquest of the world. 

During the year that I have spent in Tokyo 
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teaching in one of the government schools, I have 
been struck more than once by the earnestness and 
force of the young men from the Doshisha who 
have made their way to Tokyo. Whatever em- 
ployment they may be engaged in, they are, first 
and foremost, Christians, and are working with all 
their powers of mind and body for the help of 
their fellow-countrymen through Christianity. They 
may be pastors of churches, they may be editing 
newspapers, they may be engaged in purely secular 
work, but wherever they go and whatever they are 
doing they stand by their colors and fight for their 
Captain. And yet they are not narrow or bigoted. 
They are not afraid of free discussion; they keep 
up with the scientific and philosophical thought of 
the day, and are not in the least afraid to open 
their eves and see who their enemy is before they 
strike him. Their position is gained, not by the 
suppression of truth, but by the study of all truth in 
whatever form or from whatever quarter it pre- 
sents itself. And because of the broad ground on 
which they stand they have an earnestness and 
power that makes itself felt even in the great city 
of Tokyo, the vortex in which the good and the 
bad of this new Japan are seething together, and of 
which God alone knows what will result from the 
mixture. And, seeing these men. I have often asked 
the question, “How is it that this Kyoto school is 
doing so much to render stable and earnest that 
Japanese character which is so often described as 
fickle and light ?” 

Since I came to this mountain I have had my 
answer, not only to this question, but also to the 
larger question of why the American Board mis- 
sion, of all the Christian missions in Japan, is meet- 
ing with the greatest success; why the Japanese 
seem to have less suspicion of its missionaries than 
of any other foreigners; and why, when there is 
almost constant friction between the Japanese Chris- 
tians and the missionaries in other societies, this 
mission, which has its headquarters in Kyoto, has 
very few troubles of this kind to chronicle. 

One very important part of this answer is that, 
from the first, the missionaries have adopted a 
policy of non-interference with the affairs of the 
native churches, which has done much to disarm 
that suspicion of foreigners, and especially of for- 
eign religions, which is so active a force in the 
Japanese mind. The churches do all their own busi- 
ness, and the missionaries have no power over them 
whatever, except the power that a father may have 
to counsel and advise his grown-up children. The 
Japanese, like many other intelligent and self-re- 
specting people, can often be led where they could 
not be driven, and this advisory power, because it 
is only advisory, carries with it more weight and 
influence than if it were backed up by a vote or 
other means of compulsion. The advice of the 
missionaries is constantly asked in regard to all 
puzzling matters, and as, when given, it is usually 
wise and helpful, it is taken and acted upon; and 
in this way the Japanese are enabled to retain their 
national self-respect and independence at the same 
time that they lose by degrees the distrust and sus- 
picion of foreigners and their designs which form 
the disagreeable side of this dominant national 
trait. ‘When the Japanese have been Christians a 
little while, and have seen that foreigners can asso- 
ciate with Japanese without trying to rule them, 
the jealous feeling against foreigners in general is 
lessened, and eventually they come to believe that 
foreigners may be as harmless as doves, while 
possessing at the same time the wisdom of serpents, 
although that apostolic condition of mind is as rare 
in Japan as it is in other parts of the world. It is 
a condition of mind that is especially needed in 
dealing with a shrewd and jealous race like the 
Japanese, and one that I have seen more nearly 
approached than I supposed was possible during 
my week here on Hi-yei-zan. 

A second reason for the success of the mission 
has been the fact that the work in Kyoto was be- 
gun with the help and under the leadership, so far 
as things Japanese were concerned, of a Christian 
Japanese gentleman who had been educated in 
America, and who could take the two points of 
view—that of the Japanese and that of the Ameri- 
can—and fit them together in a way that no foreign 
new-comer in Japan can do, and no Japanese with- 
out a foreign and a Christian education can do. 
One cause of friction between foreigners and Japan- 
ese is the entirely different standpoints from which 
they look at things, and this cause was fortunately 
minimized in the beginning of the Kyoto work by 
the wisdom and earnestness of Mr. Neesima. 

A third reason for the success of the work has 
been the fact that its center has been in Kyoto, far 


from all other foreigners, and where the minds of 
the Japanese can be more easily freed from their 
inborn prejudice by the fact that there are no un- 
principled or un-Christian foreigners living in the 
city to be a constant source of disgust and humilia- 
tion to the Japanese. That this has been a great 
advantage in beginning the work any one who has 
lived at all intimately with the Japanese can easily 
recognize. 

But the last and greatest reason for the success 
of the work lies in the men and women themselves 
who make up the mission. [In the little chapel 
tent, perched high up on the mountain side, with 
its hard wooden benches and its rough pine tables, 
has been gathering day after day for the past 
week a group of men and women of a force and 
earnestness rarely met anywhere on the earth. 
Young men and women still, most of them, and 
men and women of a power and ability that might 
easily have won them fame or fortune in America, 
but who have renounced everything except a bare 
subsistence to work with heart and soul, with never- 
ceasing energy, never-failing enthusiasm, for the 
advancement of Christ’s kingdom upon earth ; and 
into their manner of working they not only threw 
energy and enthusiasm—many a missionary does 
that who does more harm than good—but there is 
the wisdom and forethought of a great genera) in 
the work done, not simply the dash and brilliancy 
of a brave but rash soldier. | 

Perhaps it may seem strange to speak in the 
singular, as if there were one general or one sol- 
dier; but one of the impressive things about the 
meeting has been to see how this mission works as 
a unit, following loyally the will of the majority 
whenever, after free discussion, that will has de- 
clared itself. There may be differences of opinion 
during the discussion, but when once the discussion 
is over and the vote taken, there is absolute unity of 
action in accordance with the decision of the ma- 
jority. It is this unity of purpose, this respect 
that each has for the opinion of the other, this 
standing and working shoulder to shoulder, heart 
to heart, hand to hand, that gives the mission a 
force and a go that it could not gain in any other 
way. 

But stronger than the intellectual force, deeper 
than the unity that is so striking a characteristic of 
this body of missionaries, is the Christian love that 
comes out in every word and action of these modern 
apostles. In reading over the thirteenth chapter of 
1 Corinthians, as I have done more than once since 
I came up here, its words gather a new meaning. 
“‘Suffereth long and is kind, envieth not, is not 
puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh 
not its own, is not provoked, thinketh no evil, re- 
joiceth not in unrighteousness, but rejoiceth in 
the truth, beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things—never fail- 
eth.” These are the characteristics of the Chris- 
tian love that is conquering Japan to-day, and that, 
wherever and whenever it appears, appeals to the 
human heart with a force not easy to resist. By 
its strength we can conquer without it: “ If I have 
the gift of prophecy, and know all mysteries and 
all knowledge; and if I have all faith, so as to 
remove mountains, I am nothing. And if I be- 
stow all my goods to feed the poor, and if I give 
my body to be burned—it profiteth me nothing.” 
Here is the secret of success ; here is the secret of 
failure as well. Self-sacrifice will not conquer, faith 
will not conquer ; earnest endeavor, wisdom, force, 
and power will not win the world to Christ; but 
love can overcome all obstacles, can dispel all prej- 
udices, and bring this whole nation into the glori- 
ous liberty of the sons of God; and that is the power 
that shows itself daily and hourly in the lives of 
these missionaries, and that is moving among the 
Japanese in this part of the world. | 

Japan to-day is on the eve of a new era. The 
seclusion of centuries is already gone; the semi- 
seclusion of the last thirty years is soon to be 
done away, and into the farthest corners of this 
beautiful land the foreigner will soon be admitted. 
Shall he come bringing with him the blameless 
living, the joyful message, the all-enduring, never- 
failing love that this noble company of workers 
has brought already to so many in this land? Or 
shall he come with his brutal ways, his indiffer- 
ence to all the delicate feelings of the Japan- 
ese, his vices and his rough, coarse speech, until 
the gentle Japanese shall say, all over the land, 
as too many of them are already saying, “If 
this is what Christianity does for foreigners, I 
have no wish to be a Christian”? Come he will; 
there is no doubt on that point; but who shall 
come, and how, it rests largely with the Christian 


pew of America to determine. Already the 


Japanese Christians are saying, “Give us more 
‘missionaries, so that as soon as the country is 
opened they may be ready to go in and occupy the 
land.” Already the missionaries themselves are 
seeing fields white with the harvest which must be 
left because there are no laborers to put in the 
sickle. It is a crisis in the history of the country, 
an open door which no man can shut; and shall 
the work so nobly begun—so grandly opening now . 
—fail for lack of workers ? 
_ Christians of America, in whose power it is to 
give and to do, can you let this time go? From 
this historic mountain-side, with the ancient city 
lying at its feet, the soft summer breeze blowing 
about its wooded sides, and the hazy blue of the 
summer afternoon shimmering in the valley below, 
there comes a voice to all of you who have money 
to give or lives to offer. 
Think of this great opportunity ; think of the no- 
ble band of men and women who are working here 
now: think of the people hungering for the bread 
of life; and if you have money to give, give it; if 
you have work to give, give that; if you have only 
your prayers, give them ; for the sake of Him who 
“gave his life a ransom for many.” 
HI-YEI-ZAN, Japan. 


A CHRONICLE OF CONQUEST.’ 


By Frances C. SpARHAWK. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE STORY OF THE APACHES. 


re HERE did you get all that. Lance? You 
| go through the marches and distresses and 
starvation and bloodthirsty revenges of the Apaches 
as if you had seen them all yourself. This is too real 
have come out-of a book. Who told it to you?” 
“ Jason. If you want information, go to him.” 
“ About Indians?” 
_ © Yes, and other things, too. You'll find it hard 
io bring up a subject that he can’t give you some 
precious bits about. But, to go back. when people 
talk of civilization destroying the Indians I feel as 
if I must say to them, ‘My dear sir, or madam, 
ag that you and others of your race had 
een raiding over the mountains for years, that 
you had been hungry all the time, and a good part 
of it not far from starvation ; supposing that you 
had never had clothes enough to keep you warm, 
or houses to protect you from the cold, and that, in 
addition to this, every instinct of what you in your 
ignorance believed to be patriotism had been roused 
to defend the liberties you thought assailed, so that 
your whole life had been a struggle to protect your- 
selves and your children, and to avenge the insults 
and outrages you had received—and a vain struggle; 
supposing that under these circumstances a genera- 
tion had been born, some of whom from infancy 
1ad shared these hardships, while all had inherited 
at lowering of vital force which such a struggle 
brings—in that case, would it be expected that this 
reneration would grow uprobust? Yet we wonder 
that the savages die. We had, somehow, the im- 
pression that savages did not die much, except by 
ar; we thought that they ought not to because 
they live in the open air. But man cannot live on 
ir alone. We count how many die in civilization ; 
but in savagery who keeps the record? All we. 
oh is that yesterday there was a certain tribe— 
nd to-day what has become of it? Our poor little 
paches, especially, have to struggle against not 
ly their savagery, but the seeds of disease, results 
of hardships, borninthem. Perhaps that’s another 
reason for our interest ; yet they are bright enough 
to win it by ability alone. They are ready to go 

t upon farms almost sooner after coming than the 
thers. I mean, of course, than those of the others 
who come wild. And the life they live there is ad- 

irable for them ; they have out-of-door air, all the 
comforts of a home, and the best of food in the 
greatest variety, and they thrive in every way. 
You would like to see the boys and girls that in the 
autumn troop back to school from their summer in 
the country.” 

“Quite as happy as most of us after our sum- 
merings ?” 

Lance laughed. “Happier than many, I sus- 
pect,” she answered. “But they are so bright,” 
she went on a moment after; “it is evident enough 
that they belong to a race of fighters. Well, you 
remember, Carlisle is, in a way, in the army, too, 
and doesn’t believe in putting down fighting quali- 
ties ; so we let them keep on fighting, these little 


1Copyright, 1889, All rights reserved, 
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‘New Apache’ soldiers, only we change the enemy ; 
here they fight their ignorance and conquer their 
lessons, and you have no idea how much the old 
spirit helps them. They find here good food, good 
clothes, as one of the little fellows wrote to his 
father ; encouragement and petting enough, and as 
to work, the order, ‘Right about, march!’ They 


understand this, and, upon the whole, they enjoy 


it. There is a zest about them, Polly, that makes 
up for a good many faults, just as you know we 
forgive people all sorts of unkind things if they 
never bore us. The Apaches are not stupid; they 
sweep into the spirit of the place well; they take 
up the work, and are careful not to let the fun go 
by them.” | 

“<Tf four Apaches cost $7.10, how much must 
be paid for one Oneida?’ That’s the example in 
arithmetic propounded by an Apache girl,” laughed 
Polly. “My beloved sister-in-law would ask me if 
they knew what they were saying, and she wouldn't 
believe me if I told her, no matter how solemnly, 
that they meant a joke. But I'd follow it up with 
the answer to a question in geography propounded 
by a teacher, ‘ What is the eastern part of the 
_ Mediterranean Sea full of ?’ A chorus of Indian 
voices responded, ‘ Greece.’ ” 

“Where did you get those, Polly ?” a 

“Can't tell. I’m not going to let you steal my 
thunder, Lance—though I shall take your hint and 
go to Jason.” 

“Miss Therma had an Indian boy in Florida,” 
said Lance. ‘He was an Apache who had been 
captured in Mexico and sent to Carlisle; and he 
had been here long enough to like the ways of civ- 
ilization. One day Miss Therma took him to the 
Fort—Fort Marion—to see the prisoners. But his 
disgust seemed to get the better of his race instincts, 
for he eyed the Apaches with disapprobation, and 
retreated as far as possible. Miss Therma imme- 
diately entered into conversation with one of them. 
‘Indian, like you,’ she began, pointing to John; 
‘good clothes, clean.’ The Indian looked inter- 
ested, and tried to examine the boy’s hat. John 
edged away still further. After a little more con- 
versation, Miss Therma ordered, ‘John, go and 
measure that man for some new clothes.’ John 
stood motionless, with refusal in his face. ‘Go,’ 
she insisted; ‘go, John; he isn’t fit to be seen.’ 
The boy obeyed with the greatest reluctance, keep- 
ing carefully at arm’s length while doing it. And, 
in spite of Miss Therma’s efforts, he showed the 
same temper during the whole of the visit; his only 
alacrity was upon being told that they were going. 
As they drove away Miss Therma said to him, 
‘Well, John, what do you think of the Indians?’ 
The boy’s face fell still lower, and he did not an- 
swer at first. ‘Umph!’ he grunted finally, ‘glad 
I don’t belong to such dirty people.” 

“That beautiful Sibyl has gone back to the hos- 
pital,” said Polly. “I met Marcia coming from 
there to-day, and she told me.” 

“Yes, I know. Marcia’s special charges are 
the little ones, but she is fond of Sibyl. Isabel 
told me about the poor girl several days ago.” 

“ Why didn’t you tell me?” 


“ Why should I?” 3 

Polly was silent a moment. ‘Is she very ill?” 
she asked then. | 

“Not yet. But she is an illustration of the 


- Apache children I was telling you about. There 
is no stamina. But there is this satisfaction, Polly 
—whatever can be done to make the journey easier 
will be done. Think of toms-toms beating their 
noisiest,-and medicine men’s incantations and hor- 
rors that we can’t even imagine, and no proper bed 
or food or care of any kind—that is what illness 
and death on the Reservations mean. The doctor 
has seen it all; he told me about it. He says that 
the treatment of the ill and the dying there is too 
horrible to be told except in the hope of making 
things better.” | 

“Sibyl, I know, has her husband, poor fellow !” 
said Polly. “ But, Lance, it is hard to die away 
from one’s own.” : 

‘Yes, and hard for those at home, whether 
Indian or white. In any case, Polly, death is hard 
to us, upon the dark side of it.” After a silence 
she added: “ There is a tacit understanding here 


that gives any pupil who may happen to be in the | 


hospital attentions besides the thorough care from 
the nurses. When pupils go there, the teachers to 
whose schools they belong have them in special 
charge ; and visits, readings, books, and little deli- 
cacies that are safe for them find their way there. 
These children do have more affection than you 
would dream of.” 

For a few moments neither spoke. Then Lance 


went on: “ But, after all, it is only the few who 


fall by the way. The story of the Apaches, the 
‘New Apaches,’ has yet to be written. It will 
never be done tribally ; but individuals among 
them may bring into our civilization a touch of 
piquancy that will some day reveal itself in art, or 
literature, or oratory, for then their graphic power 
with pencil and lips will have all the force that 
comes from a new civilization. It will be the 
product of the virgin soil. But there’s the chapel 
bell. Come, let us get another glimpse of the 
struggles of the Apaches.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
IN THE CHAPEL. 


‘‘ This is an exact copy, papa, of a note written 
by a Kiowa girl of thirteen, whose teacher re- 
proved her for some misdemeanor, but did not 


punish her : 


“© My dear teacher : 

‘“‘T am very sorry for beeu a bad girl, I will try to 
be a good girl next time. I[ didn’t know I was very 
bad girl until I thought over all I have done yester- 
day, Dear teacher, I will so very hard to be a good 
girl next time, I cannot be happy unless you for- 
give me only this once, From, 


‘“‘ This is the child of savage parents. She has 
an intense will, great ability, and the greatest 
pride. She never went to school before coming to 
Carlisle; and she has been here three years and a 
half. It puts me in mind of what Mrs. Stowe 
says—I think it’s in her ‘ Seven Little Foxes ’"—that 
everybody can be lifted if we can only find the 
handle to lift him by. Now, as to the Indians, 
Carlisle has hold of that handle. They say here of 
this child that with her it is a constant battle to do 
right. But, papa, she fights it. 

“Not long ago we had an Apache evening. If 
everybody could have watched those boys and girls 
only about a year removed from the savagery of 
centuries, could have seen them go upon the stage 
diffident and dignified and make their recitations 
in a language new to them and with a spirit sure 
to conquer in the end—not a far-away end! But 
since everybody couldn’t be here, if only people 
who call the Apaches cyclones had felt the tempered 
spiritedness of their dealings, and those who say 
that they are tigers had seen their behavior, it 
would have been a satisfaction. But they are 
plucky, papa; it is plain enough that they come of 
a race of soldiers. I understood then better than 
ever what Lance meant by saying that at Carlisle 
they merely changed the enemy. 

‘Among other things, one sturdy little Chiricahua 
recited : 

‘If you have anything to do, 
Don’t let it daunt you ; 

For then you'll be a dunce, 
And nobody will want you.’ 


They all seemed to approve of the sentiment, 
and so did I. 

‘“Tt’s a good part of the enjoyment of an exhibi- 
tion to watch the Indian children in the audience. 
They are critics whom nothing escapes; every 
droll recitation, every gesture, every mistake—all 
are seen and get their dues. 

“The reports every Saturday evening bring out 
the standing of the whole school in certain respects. 
That of the English-speaking particularly interests 
me. The girls and the small boys and the large 
boys have their reports for the week handed in 
separately. The first two ought to be named first, 
for their record is almost perfect ; time after time 
I have heard from them the report ‘no Indian’ 
for the week. The failures are very few indeed ; 
the self-restraint is a superb discipline, as well as 
a conquest of language that any of us might be 
proud of. The new-comers, too, fall into line. 
They are not expected to begin by speaking classi- 
cal English, but it’s wonderful how very soon they 
can understand to a certain extent, and make 
themselves understood. They have, when they 
begin to talk, the foreign way of putting their 
past participles last. Where do they get it? Ask 
somebody, papa. 

_ « The large boys are not so nearly perfect; they 
have not begun so early in life as their younger 
brothers, which makes a difference, and, unlike the 
girls, they have not the womanly idea that after 
they have grown up it will still be their fate to 
obey, which makes a greater. I’m speaking only 
of the very few who find it particularly hard to— 
as they put it here—‘ get the Indian out of them.’ 

“And talking of this has brought me to the whole 


trend of the work here—the bringing out the feeling 
of personal responsibility, of the moral sense that 
demands the right and needs no other whip than 
duty. Being in the chapel week after week makes 
one think of some of the old legends in which one 
is shown into the laboratory where some great 
creative force is building up a piece of workman- 
ship that the world will wonder at, and where one 
gets a glimpse of the mighty energy and the cease- 
less toil, and of the inspiration. 

“Sunday morning, when Sunday-school is over, 
we go into town to church, and many of the pupils 
go; some are members of different churches there. 
But in the afternoon the church comes to us. A 
minister from town, not always the same one, comes 
out and talks to the Indians. Those simple talks 
are often the best of sermons, and are especially 
good at proving that we all need the same lessons. 

“In the evening the prayer-meeting is usually 
led by one of the older Indian boys. He reads a 


chapter, or some portion of Scripture; he says the 


few words that come to him, and then he waits for 
the others to speak. Sometimes more quickly, but 
often hesitatingly and with pauses between, one 
and another among the Indians rises to give an 
expression of his faith. Often it is in only two or 
three sentences, sometimes in a single one, some- 
times by the recitation of a verse of Scripture. 
Here are no vain repetitions, no words for the sake 
of words, nor the desire to turn one’s inmost 
thoughts to public view, but to confess a belief in 
the truths that are turning them from heathen 
children to become with us heirs of all the ages. 
The embarrassments, the hesitations, only prove the 
strength of the force that can conquer these. I 
remember one evening as we were coming out of 
the chapel, the Captain’s look and tone as he 
commented upon one of the Apaches struggling 
with his English; it had touched us all. It is in 
these Sunday evening meetings, more perhaps than 
anywhere else, that one gets an insight into the 
spirit of all the workers; it is not only the Captain 
who watches every step of the Indians, and re- 
joices in every gain; everybody here is doing it. 
No one’s duty is merely perfunctorily done, and 
there is power as well as will. In these evenings 
one and another helps by a few words at need, and 
usually the Captain says a little; but it is under- 
stood that the pupils have the charge of the meet- 
ings. I was wondering to-night if in the days of 
primitive Christanity anything could have been 
more simple. I have heard people say that Govern- 
ment schools did not teach religion. Then what 
is religion ? 

“ Yet it is Saturday evenings that, most of all, I 
want you beside me, papa, and miss most of all 
the quick sympathy in your eyes. These are the 
evenings when the Captain gives his talks to the 
Indians. These talks are always full of strength 
and spirit ; it is here that he shows himself in a 
remarkable sense an educator, in distinction from 
everything that we mean by a pedagogue. He 
never talks ‘superior down’ to the children; he 
says in the simplest way what he has to say, and 
they all understand him. I believe that the new- 
comers, whose English is sometimes chiefly a thing 
of the future, catch his drift. 

“But there are times when we have more, so - 
much more !—times when the spirit moves him as 
he stands there before his children, and the whole 
meaning and greatness of the cause come sweep- 
ing through his heart with a force that will have 
its way. It is of no use then how much he thinks 
of deeds, how little of words; the thoughts that 
underlie his work will tear out for themselves an 
utterance. Meanings, forces, deep purposes that 
sway the destinies of races, the laws that underlie 
human success and failure, crowd upon him. The 
walls of the chapel exist no more for him or for 
his hearers ; all the people that he is struggling for 
are before him and us, and, more than this, all 
races bound in the same bands, moved by the 
same impulses. It is little, then, to hear; we see, 
and our hearts beat hard, and what is there for us 
to dare and do? 

‘And the breathlessness that falls upon us is 
upon the dark-hued race also, the children of his 
care and his toil, the inspirers of what the white 
man alone will never hear from him. And when, 
too soon, he is silent, and we listen to the rhythmic 
tramp of their feet, as two by two the Indians 
march out of the chapel, we believe it the first- 
heard steps of an army marching to victory. 

“The next week the round of work goes on 
harder than ever, if that could be. The Captain is 
trying to turn his thoughts into deeds; again it 
seems to him as if these were the only force,” 
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THE Home. 


THE ANGEL OF TO-DAY. 


| _. there more precious accumulations in life 

than the memories of childhood and of the 
home in which it was passed? The farmer’s boy, 
grown rich and passive in the metropolis, wills to 
his native town money enough to build a fountain, 
or a library, or a town hall, or a church, that will 
keep his name alive in the place that enshrined the 
dearest memories of life long carefully hidden. 
When age has weakened the memory of yesterday, 
the far-away childhood is fresh and green, and the 
second childhood is passed where the first was 
passed, though oceans roll between the place of 
childhood and of age. While we all realize, as the 
years go by, the preciousness of first memories, the 
companionship in remembrances, in how many 
homes is there a deliberate, earnest effort to enrich 
these memories? an effort to make some central 
picture that will make the home typical, make sen- 
timent visible? a something the recollection of 
which will start a train of tender memories that 
will blot out present cares with past pleasures? “TI 
never see a peach,” said a calm, phlegmatic man, 
“but I think of Aunt Em’s preserves. I believe 
if she had been sent to the poorhouse she would 
have found a way to make those preserves at the 
proper time.” But the memory of that “ Aunt Em” 
did not stop there. Her name suggested naughty 
pranks hidden; suppers, of which those peach pre- 
serves formed no small part, carried up attic stairs 
to the little sinner sent supperless to bed; and the 
tender light that came into the face transformed it, 
and revealed the boy of long ago. “ Aunt Em” 
builded better than she knew, for the touch of her 
sympathy went down to the grave in the heart of 
five men grown gray in life’s struggles, the slightest 
waves of which never touched her, for a bulwark 
of love was about her, and a peach was the type 
ofhercharm. “Ihave always wanted to be a tradi- 
tion in my family,” said a mother, whose bright, 
fresh face still held the fire of youth, though a 
married daughter had sent the first echo of how 
clearly her home had left its impress. It was her 
first visit to her girlhood’s home after marriage ; 
as she entered the dining-room Sunday evening, she 
said: “Oh, mamma, you do not know how often 
I’ve thought of your candles burning on the tea- 
table Sunday evening. When I keep house I will 
always have candles on the table Sunday evening.” 
In telling the incident the mother’s eyes were 
luminous as she said, “That more than paid me 
for all my trouble.” It was not a mere domestic 
arrangement in charge of a servant. They were 
‘“ mamma’s candles ;” she lighted them ; it was her 
care and love that provided them. They not only dis- 
tinguished that home from other homes, but Sunday 
evening from every other evening. Nomatter how 
far that family is separated from the home, from 
each other, there is one hour that will bring them 
in thought together; and a lighted candle, whether 
in a tent, on the prairies, or an altar in Rome, 
will bring that circle together around that center of 
love. 

If we could only bring ourselves to give the 
present moment its value—not to let it slip from us 
in our effort to grasp the hour! In how many 
homes is the ever-fleeing “ future” the thief of the 
present joy! When it is caught, we mean to express 
the sentiment, the affection, the love, the friendship, 
that present duties or cares crowd out. Yet every 
day is the recorded history of to-morrow, unaltera- 
ble. It is the touch of love, grace, sentiment, to- 
day that makes to-morrow’s history rich or barren. 
The scent of last year’s flowers is far more fra- 
grant than that of those waiting for the time to come 
when all conditions favor their presentation. The 
blackened wick of the candle lighted at the home 
festival gives out a far more brilliant light on life’s 


pathway than the untrimmed wick of the new 
candle, waiting for the “ future” opportunity when 
all the business of the present shall have been com- 
pleted, and time for the expression of sentiment 
shall have come. | 

Future! thou art a cruel thief, for thou dost rob 
us of what we are, and leave us barren, pursuing 
but never catching thee ! | 


AN INSIDE VIEW. 


By Heten H. BAackws. 


«Bm discussion evoked by “ The Critic’s ” recent 
article on “ Households of Women ” will prove 
epoch-making indeed, if through its means the 
common-sense view of woman’s education can be 
strongly outlined to the public eye. It seems prob- 
able that most of the men and women who are 
comprehensively acquainted with the present status 
of life in colleges will question the soundness of 
Miss Wheeler’s inferences, and find some of her 
witnesses prejudiced. Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, 
and Bryn Mawr, typical institutions, and therefore 
chief sources of illustration, have many points of 
resemblance, and some salient differences. Each 
works with an endowment comparatively small ; 
and no one has yet fully realized the ideal of its best 
friends. 
college homes the atmosphere is “distinctly un- 
wholesome,” that their routine perpetuates an out- 
worn conventual system, that the best and bright- 
est instructors avoid them because of the dwarfing, 
strained conditions of life within their precincts, 
would be fallacious. The present era, when count- 
less clubs and journals attest the whole-souled in- 
terest which women feel for each other, is not favor- 
able for securing such a verdict. In 1827 certain 
wiseacres expected the noise of the first locomotives 
to kill all grazing animals with fright. There 
are to-day injudicious sentimentalists who would 
exempt women, young and old, from the exercise 
of that moderation, that philosophic self-control, 
which men find everywhere needful to success. 
The intellectual life has its crosses, often heavy in 
proportion to the gifts of the bearer. Those who 
elect its higher walks must face, not only inconven- 
ience, but risk and privation. The systematic 
collegiate education of women was mere experi- 
ment twenty-five yearsago. Necessarily, its house- 
hold features were first formed by those who had 
won experience and reputation through the “ con- 
ventual system.” For that reason, largely, it was 
weighed down by crudities and contradictions 
which seem already incredible in their native col- 
lege halls. 


supersede accurate knowledge. 


That our college communities seem to the visitor 
like quiet harbors, apart from the whirling cur- 
rents of American life, is to be admitted at the 
outset. Is this not as true, mutatis mutandis, of 
Amherst as of Smith, of Cornell as of Wellesley ? 
We must remember that while scholarly pursuits 
ought to be invested with every healthful charm 


| 


and variety, they cannot be made satisfying save to 
the single-hearted. Social elegance and worldly 
prestige, as ends of being, can be more rapidly cul- 
tivated in other fields. For young women as for 
young men, college life is but a brief phase of ex- 
perience—one out of many factors of) character. 
Of four years it occupies at most three-quarters, its 
generous vacations giving ample time for home in- 
fluences to reassert themselves. Its highest aim is 
the symmetrical development of mind and heart. 
Four years passed in partial freedom from social 
distractions and conventional standards, in a calm, 
evenly regulated household, where personal wishes 
are constantly tested by the general good, and the 
rudiments of executive management taught through 
committee work and small home-makings, some- 
times enter like a benediction into the lives of 
petted daughters of good fortune. To shy, un- 
formed girls, mentally precocious, but socially awk- 
ward, they secure a gradual development less pain- 
fully stimulated than in the complex outside world. 
To the poor—daughters and sisters who have borne 
family burdens from their youth up—the large, 
amply provided household life affords a respite, a 
broadening of outlook, which the prosperous can 
hardly estimate. The consensus of opinion, from 
teachers who know both colleges and secondary 
schools, indicates a very general improvement in 
the health of girl students, relieved for a time from 
the manifold interests of home life. | 


The impressions which they made on | 
some who keenly felt their annoyances have been | 
more lasting, and too often to-day are allowed to 
| | not only for students, but also for teachers. The 


|, Morbid friendships among women, like the mat- 
rimonial miseries of genius, have long been a 
terror to the imagination. In the light of facts, the 
college-bred woman nedf not fear to meet the re- 
proach save, as in the present instance, for lack of 
space. Foolish sentimentalities, like overwrought 
nervous conditions, are most common outside of 
well-regulated student households. The true equi- 
ibrium of mental and emotional forces is not to be 
found in co-education. Certain illustrious products © 

f that system should exempt it forever from flip- 
pant criticism. But most of us do not and will 
not choose it for our daughters, save under such 
exceptional circumstances as would nullify the form- 
ative social influences praised by its champions. 
“The plain truth is,” says Miss Wheeler, “as col-’ 
lege standards now are, girls are not, as a rule, sent 
from home until able to take care of themselves.”’ 
But it would be far easier for a girl to guard health 
and spirits against the alleged depression of a fem- 
inine household than to dispense with home counte- 
nance amid the social life of typical co-education. 


What different conclusion can be inferred from the 
social guardianship provided for students of the 
Harvard Annex and Barnard College? The ideal 


town, where students can be offered the best condi- 


tions for study and the pleasantest influences of 
unofficial homes, is as yet too exceptional, or too far 
imaginary, to be an educational Mecca. 

But to infer that in any or all of these | 
women is convicted of malformation because many 


To those who say that the life in colleges for 


young graduates are awkward, unready, somewhat 


ill-adjusted to the circles which they rejoin, we 


may say, Wait until they pass the self-conscious 


period of womanhood. Then compare them with 
the women influenced by other training—in re- 


spect to the work they choose, their friendships and 


marriages, and the worthiness of their social lives. 
Let their college training be estimated according 
to their gain in steadiness of purpose, in ability to 


distinguish essentials from accidents, and in co- 
herence of reasoning power. These should be 
the special products of their whilom seclusion 
and opportunity for mental concentration—a form 
of opportunity too little valued in bustling, im- 
patient America, where everything and everybody 
is dominated by centrifugal forces. ‘There is a 
type of men and women in which this country 
surpasses all others,” wrote Colonel Higginson a 
few weeks ago— the type of variously informed, 
incoherent, immature minds, developed by miscel- 
laneous reading, by observation, even by travel ; 
enormously active; never failing, when first ob- 
served, to inspire eager interest in all beholders, 
but always disappointing at last, through the utter 
absence of all inward law. . . . They are always 
ready to do everything, although everything which 
they undertake is crowded out by something else 
and left half done.” This note of warning sounds 


limitation of an educational community or of a 
feminine household must of course be the more 
binding to them, as they experience it for a longer 
period. But does that limitation actually limit ? 
Wellesley College is a single instance of a family 


composed entirely of women; and unless the en- 


thusiastic loyalty of her students and teachers is to be 
counted unwholesome, the strong statement quoted 
by “ The Critic” seems hasty, to say the least. In 
Vassar, Smith, and Bryn Mawr, men and women 
work side by side in the Faculty; and college 
families, clustered about the common center, give 
and receive a cheering stimulus. To most of us 
the class-rooms of Alma Mater are hallowed by 
memories of broad-minded, unselfish men and 
women, whose brilliant gifts taught our young lives 


‘how knowledge is transmuted into power. If the 


list of noted names is brief, let it be remembered 
that Vassar College—the pioneer—is but twenty- 
five years old, and that the renowned specialist, to 
be felt as an inspiring teacher, must work in the 
university rather than in the college. 

The tedium which women are supposed to feel 
in each other’s constant companionship is far more 
real and deadening in our smaller Eastern towns 
than it ever can be in a college. If we may be- 
lieve military and naval officers and Bret Harte’s 
tales, men sometimes experience corresponding e- 
nut. The.statistics of supply and demand are, of 
course, the best index of this drawback. Probably 
ten applicants of good capabilities would have been 
eager to replace that lady who was unwilling to — 
“eat girls and sleep girls.” The “still air of de- 
lightful studies” is not in a city boarding-house, 
nor even in social village life. The Sabbatical 
year of travel and private study to which almost 


all successful college teachers now look forward, 
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even the long vacations applied to similar ends, en- 
join diligence and unflinching economy. At the 
same time they perpetually rekindle enthusiasm. 
The most successful teachers in women’s colleges 
have deliberately weighed their comparative free- 
dom from outside material cares and the power to 
control their own time against the diffusion of 
scholarly purpose which belongs to life of broader 
scope. If pity were tendered them, they would 
fairly say, ‘‘What of the art student who sees 
Europe ‘on nothing certain a year’? of the aspir- 
ing young lawyers who must now, almost as in the 
days of Lord Eldon, ‘live like hermits and work 
like horses’? of the journalist who works up life, 
society, the domestic affections, into ‘copy’ ?” 
In no condition of modern life are the highest re- 
_ wards won without much self-denia', long patience, 
and the serene courage which measures renuncia- 
tion against opportunity. 

Least of all ought we to accept Miss Wheeler’s 
remedy for the present imperfections of college life. 
Insteal of attempting to found new institutions on 
- guch a basis as shall preclude errors, we must 
equip existing ones more generously. Traditions 
are not the least valuable part of the college re- 
sources. When the acoustic faults of corridors and 
dining-rooms shall have been remedied, and large 
residence-halls properly varied with small halls 
and cottages, each instructor can be so comfortably 
domiciled that girlish frolic‘and serious study can 
peaceably share the same holiday. When endow- 
ments are really liberal, an unswervingly high intel- 
lectual standard will make disciplinary require- 
ments nominal, and fill each daily programme with 
inspiring variety. In that happy day “nervous 
strain,” ‘one-sided development,” and kindred 
bugbears will be ascribed to their true’ causes. 
The girl who goes to college and she who stays at 
home will be influenced by the same reasonable 
motives that fix their brothers’ choice. 


LIFE ON A CARRY. 
By KATHERINE BALLARD. 
(ye is literally living on a thoroughfare when 


living ona “carry.” To those unfamiliar with 
the great region in the northern part of New York 
known as the Adirondacks, the term may be ob- 
scure. A’carry is the land dividing two lakes, and 
yet is the only medium of communication between 
two lakes. Lakes whose water connection is ob- 
secure and tedious are but short distances apart at 
certain points, separated by narrow strips of land ; 
over these narrow strips of land a road is built 
with the least outlay of time or money, and these 
roads are called “carries,” because over many of 
them the guides carry their boats, and on all the 
traveler finds a horse and a wagon built for the 
purpose, ready to transport the boats and baggage 
from one body of water to another. Ifthe “carry ” 
is a long one, another wagon will be found ready 
for the transfer of passengers. On all the “carries ” 
are found houses or hotels, many of them having 
attractive names, where the traveler may find en- 
tertainment. At many of these houses are found 
permanent guests, and to these the passengers over 
the “ carry” are an endless source of entertainment 
and interest. Life never grows dull on a “ carry,” 
for the unexpected is always happening. One re- 
tires with a “‘ good-night ” to the congenial family 
formed for the summer outing. In the morning 
he finds comfortably seated in his favorite chair, 
in his favorite corner of the piazza, a plain, unas- 
- suming man, who is apparently under command of 
the large, assertive woman beside him. Pity for 
the man gives place to the feeling of annoyance 
that our privacy is invaded—that is the peculiarity 
of living in a house on acarry. You feel that it is 
your personal property, and the man who stays to 
dine is an interloper; the one who remains over 
night, intrusive. You look sideways at the intrud- 
ers for a moment, rejoice that you are not the 
traveling companion of that woman, heave a sigh 
of gratitude that your table is filled by your own 
congenial party, and go in to breakfast. You notice 
that the new-comers make preparations to leave 
immediately after breakfast, and give another sigh 
of gratitude, because you feel certain that you would 
have the worst side of your nature roused against 
that woman to defend that down-trodden man. 
An idle visit to the office, a careless glance at the 
register, and you stand transfixed! There, in 
clear, legible characters, is a name that stands be- 
fore the world for freedom and truth. You see 
him the slave of love, the self-assertive woman a 
tower of strength to protect him from his evil 


genius, work. After breakfast you pull over lazily 
to the day camp; lying half dreaming in a ham- 
mock, you have a slight impression that a number 
of boats have been passing back and forth; that 
you have heard the rattle of the wagon over the 
carry many times during the morning. You pull 
lazily back in time for dinner, to find the piazza 
crowded with a large party; there is constant 
hurrying to and fro, calling of names, adjusting of 
toilets among the ladies, much laughter and ban- 
ter; a certain something stamps the people as hav- 
ing social prominence; not to know them argues 
one’s self unknown. They fill the whole house so 
completely that you hurry to your room, expecting 
to find your modest belongings thrown out to make 
room for them ; the few servants of the house rush 
frantically about ; the proprietor has long since suc- 
cumbed to the excitement, and could not write his 
own name on first demand. In the midst of the 
turmoil you discover two young men in corduroy 
knickerbockers sitting apart in a corner of the 
piazza. They are conversing in low tones, and 
apparently have a thorough appreciation of the 
beauty stretched before them; they speak to their 
guides in a low tone, while the first comers fill the 
air with orders, till voices are playing battledore 
and shuttlecock above our heads. A visit to the 
register finds ten names recorded in clerkly hand ; 
with the names of the guides, a half page is filled. 


Following them appear two names, supplemented | 


by “Jr.,” that shake the financial world to the 
center. The first names written with flourishes 
were unknown in any field, yet their owners would 
have made the Exposition crowded were they there 
alone. 

After dinner, when two hours are spent deciding 
what we shall do, the carry is an endless source of 
pleasure. There is a speck in the distance which 
you watch lazily, wondering whether that is a boat 
or a rock; it comes nearer—it is a boat; you 
wonder which of the party were away at dinner; 
the boat comes nearer; perhaps it’s a stranger. It 
reaches the boat-house, the horse and wagon appear 
over the hill, aud you know “it is just some people 
going over the carry !’’ The passengers come through 
the boat-house, they ascend the hill; there is some- 


thing familiar about them, just enough to rouse you 


fully. They come nearer. “Yes.” “No.” “It 
cannot be!” You look again, and go bounding off 
the piazza to grasp the hand of your dearest friend, 
who left you to spend the summer on the coast of 
Maine. It’s like meeting them on Broadway when 
a train must be reached. You walk over the half- 
mile carry wishing it were five miles, and wave an 
adieu as they pass out of sight over Spectacle Pond. 
Another morning, the moment you come on to the 
piazza you are conscious of an air, a tremor of ex- 
pectancy. There is something unusual about to 
happen. You look anxiously at the mountains and 
draw a breath of relief as you see them unmoved by 
the coming event. Whatis it? An ex-President 
and his bonny wife are momentarily looked for. A 
boat—another boat—comes round the point of the 
island. A few minutes later a massive, heavy figure 
moves slowly up the walk, followed by two tall, 
slight women in beautiful mountain dresses; a 
broad-brimmed white hat pushed back from a beau- 
tiful face marks one of America’s queens. There 
is a half-nod as she steps on the piazza and passes 
quickly round the corner of the house. You know 
now what “a vision of loveliness ” means. 

So they come and go, great and small—on wed- 
ding journeys, with the strange new happiness shut- 
ting out the world, even the grand world about 
them. He wears the newest, most spotless knicker- 
bockers, the newest of tennis shoes; every garment 
matches. She in elaborate mountain dress, with 
sashes and draperies—a vision of colors. Tie and 
gloves match; the traveling satchels have not lost 
their price mark. He can never trust the guide to 
arrange the cushions. The boat is anxiously exam- 
ined, the guide questioned closely as to weather. 
At last the little craft is afloat, and—and—we 
wonder. There, you old cynic! keep your wonder- 
ings to yourself. 

Yes, and they come, not journeying with love, but 
seeking to run away from sorrow. The tears have 
scarcely dried. ‘The moment the eyes rest on the 
distant mountains you feel the heart throb with the 


thought, ‘‘ How she would have enjoyed this view!” 


They come stolidly; bundled, strapped, labeled, 
every movement is methodical. Yes, they see 
lakes and mountains, but you can see them without 
traveling. ‘Have you beento Lake ? Beau- 
tiful lake ; nice table; drawing-room cars to the 
house almost. Been since morning coming from 
Lake; if been a railroad, could have ecme in 


without any conveniences. Now at Lake 


two hours; wretched way of traveling. House 
ou 
have electric lights, elevator, and hot water.” The 
moon at this juncture just shows a silver rin behind 
the trees at the top of the mountain. “ Yes, electric 
lights all about the grounds; good road, walks 
and drives. Good lake; small, but good; good 
enough for me.” You remember a pet cousin’s 
remark of the same lake, which she dubbed the 
“ink bottle.” The moon shows above the trees on 
the mountain top, throwing a faint silver shaft on to 
the lake. “Excellent table and good traveling ar- 
rangements ; good, hard road from station; no dust. 
Dinner waiting when you got out of the stage. No 
doubt the railroad will push through here and open 
the country. Put launches on these lakes ; wouldn’t 
be bad to go through then. Great improvement.” 
The silver pathway lay across the lake; the distant 
mountains were ghosts of their own beauty. An im- 
patient turn from the sojourner as he resumed. 
“ Just think, two hours and a half, perhaps three, to 
go fifteen miles to-morrow morning. Railroad make 
great change.” We left lest we should do violence. 
There is a twitter in the trees above, the moon high 
in the heavens has wakened the feathered nest- 
lings ; there is a call from the frog pond, a hoot 
from the woods, a faint barking of a dog some- 
where in the forest. There is the sleepy jingle of 
a cow-bell in the clearing at the other side of the - 
lake, the distant laughter of a pair of happy lovers 
in the boat just visible. We look back at the house 
and the carry. Not a sound, not a motion. All 
the world is a fairyland under the silver light, and 
who ever heard of railroads in fairyland ? 


PICKED UP. 


_ Another device for a rack is to suspend three 
or four of these wooden rings by ribbons of differ- 
ent lengths. Ropes, with fringed-out ends, would 
answer admirably for the same purpose. 


A clever device for a towel rack consists of an 
ordinary bar, about a yard long, suspended by pict- 
ure cord and tassel or brass chain to the wall. To 
this bar are hung three large rings, six inches in 
diameter, held in place by a screw, the towel being 
hung through these rings. 


An easel seen in an artist’s studio was covered 
with a very fine netting, such as is used for fly-nets 
made for horses’ ears. The netting was first 
darkened with strong coffee, then stretched very 
tightly over the wood, and the whole coated with a 
mixture of shellac, turpentine, and burnt sienna. 


There is a great objection to the millinery sort 
of house dressing. In the rage for draperies, 
“ throws,” scarfs, and ribbon bows, it is very apt 
to be overdone. It is so easy to tie a bow of yel- 
low ribbon on to a chair round or table leg—though 
for my part I could never understand why the legs 
to furniture should be draped or decorated—or 
throw a piece of china silk or scarf across a 
table, picture, or mantel, that many ladies crowd 
their rooms with trifles of this kind until they look 
“crazy” patterns in reality. It is a great mistake 
to crowd rooms, or to put much of the perishable 
style of mussable, fussable daintiness in any room 
destined for much use. The fastidious taste of 
the earlier French school, which is very much in 
vogue now, made almost anything excusable which 
was beautiful. For adoption at the present time it 
should be modified to the time, condition, and use 
of the room. 


New witH CreEAM SAucE.—(Time, one 
hour.) New beets will boil in from thirty to sixty 
minutes, according to their size and age. After 
earefully washing, without trimming too closely the 
roots and stalks, and without breaking the skin, put 
them over the fire in plenty of boiling water, with- 
out salt, and boil them only until tender. Try 
them by lifting one on a spoon and pressing it be- 
tween the fingers to see if it is soft; do not insert a 
fork, because the color would escape with the juice 
through the holes. When the beets are tender rub 
off the skins with a wet towel, and serve them at 
once in hot cream sauce, which can be made while 
they are boiling. For each pint of cream sauce 
put over the fire in a thick saucepan a tablespoon- 
ful each of butter and flour, and stir them until 
they are smoothly blended ; then gradually stir in 
a pint of hot milk and a palatable seasoning of salt 
and white pepper, and as soon as the salt boils and 
is free from lumps it will be ready to use. 
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Our Younc FOLKS. 


JEFF. 


By B. GirtTines. 


CHAPTER III. 


HE was a child of three years, perhaps, with long 
yellow curls, which in the glowing firelight 
glistened like gold; eyes of blue, skin of pearly 
whiteness tinged at lips, cheeks, and ears with sea- 
shell pink. She was dressed in purest white, with 
fine embroidery and lace. On one finger was a 
tiny gold ring, and about her neck a slender chain, 
to which was attached a crossof gold. Jeff did not 
know that in any large town a dozen such children 
might be assembled in a few moments’ notice. He 
thought she must be an angel, and it made him 
almost afraid to think he had taken her in his 
arms. 

She was exhausted from her wandering and 
fright, and the warmth made her drowsy. She 
began to nod where she stood. Jeff wondered if 
angels were ever sleepy. He wished his mother 
were here. Nancy’s big wooden rocking-chair stood 
in a corner near the fire. The child saw it, and, 
crossing to where it stood, took hold of one arm 
and tried to drag it toward Jeff. It proved too 
much for her strength. She ran to him and, stand- 
ing on tiptoe till she could grasp one of his big fin- 
gers in her mite of a hand, pulled him toward the 
chair. 

“T want to wock, p’ease,” she said, simply. 

Jeff pulled the chair in front of the fire and lifted 
her into it. She slid instantly down. 

“ Oo wock me!” she said, pushing him toward 
the chair. 

He set her in the chair again, and began to rock 
it to and fro. Quick as a flash she again slid 
down, and, stamping her little foot angrily upon the 
floor, cried : 

“JT want to sit inoo lap an’ wock. Baby’s tired, 
baby is.” 

Here was a dilemma. Jeff glanced from her pure 
white dress to his coal-begrimed duck. 

“T ain’t fit to tech ye, little gal,” he reiterated. 
(He had decided that angels did not get angry.) 

But now the tears began to fall, and she stamped 
her foot still more imperiously. 

“T want to sit in 00 lap, wock,I telloo! Baby’s 
tired, baby is!” 

Jeff went to a box where his mother kept a few 
choice treasures, relics of her Arkansas home. He 
drew from thence a curtain of gayly flowered chintz, 
clean, starched, and ironed. 

“JT don't believe maw ’d care ef she knew,” he 
said, shutting down the lid. He pinned the cur- 
tain, bib fashion, about his neck. It covered him 
completely and fell in folds to the floor. He sat 
down in the chair, took the child in his lap and 
rocked her softly, his heart beating violently under 
its chintz coverfand his color coming and going. 

‘? At’s pitty d’ess,” she said, cuddling down in 
his arms, and pointing to the gay flowers. ‘“ Now 
sing.” 

: I can’t sing, little gal; I don’t know how.” 

“Tan’t oo sing, boy? Well, I sing, ’en,” and 
the sweet baby voice began : 

“ *Ittle birdie in a t’ee, 
Sing a song a’ me ; 
Sing about a’ sky— 
Does oo chillen ky ?” 
Then fainter—* Rock-a-baby, t’ee-top, when a win’ 
b’ows kadle wock.” Fainter still—“* Wock—a— 
t’ee-top.” 

The voice ceased. The golden curls drop 
lower on Jeff’s curtained arm, and Baby was 
asleep. He laid her gently on the bed, unpinned 
the curtain, doubled it, and spread it carefully over 
her. A moment he stood gazing at her, his mind 
in a strange tumult. Suddenly his face paled. 

“ S’posin’ I'd ’a’ let Billy get the gun!” he ejacu- 
lated slowly under his breath. He turned away 
trembling, brushing his sleeve across his eyes, and 
murmuring : 

“’T only shows ’t won’t do to go back on maw 
ag’in, never /” 

He put another log on the fire, took a knife from 
the shelf, and, closing the door softly behind him, 
went out to skin a rabbit. 

Billy came running up out of breath. 

‘Oh, Jeff, the Injuns has jest been by. I seen 
’em a-goin’ up the North Hill with the’r ponies. 
An’ right out by the road, in the holler by the 
willer trees, ther’s a mighty fine kerridge, an’ 
ther’s harness scattered roun’ on the groun’, an’ 


cans an’ things, like somebody ’d just had the’r 
dinner thar; fire’s a-smolderin’ yit. But ther 
wa’n’t no sign of no one roun’, an’ no horses fur 
the kerridge ; an’ thar was boxes an’ baskets an’ 
things all emptied an’ thrown down, like some one 
’d been through ’em in a hurry like. What d’ye 
reckon it means, Jeff ?”’ 

Jeff thought a moment. 

“Pears like they must ’ave ben some trav’lers 
noonin’ thar, an’ the Injuns come along an’ took 
’em. Are ye right sure they was Injuns ye saw on 
the hill, Billy ?” : 

“Yes, sartin, Jeff; I seen the’r ponies an’ 
blankets, an’ the squaws with the’r pappooses on 
the’r backs. A whole lot on ’em, Jeff.” 

“ They must ’ave ben the Utes then, for those 
’"Rap’hoes an’ Shianns was on the war-path, an’ 
didn’t have no squaws nor pappooses along with 
’em.”’ 

Billy looked relieved. 

‘“‘ Maw says the Utes don’t do no harm.” 

‘“They steal, though. Mebbe the folks was 
away from camp a piece, an’ the Injuns went 
through the’r things while they was gone. The 
little gal must ’ave strayed off from ’em some way. 
P’r’aps they’re lookin’ fur ’er now, an’ thet’s why 
they left the camp; ’f that’s so, they’ll go back to 
camp ag’in when they can’t find ’er. I ‘low I'll 
hey to go down thar and watch fer ’em, Billy. 


You kin stay an’ take care o’ the little gal. I 


wish’t maw was here—I do so.” 

“ But, Jeff, the Injuns might come back ag’in, or 
more be comin’ on behind. Hadn't ye better wait 
till maw comes? She ‘lowed p’r’aps she’d git here 
this evenin’.” | 

Jeff gave his brother a look which was the near- 
est approach to scorn of which his kind, honest 
face was capable. 

“ An’ run the resk of havin’ ’em come back to 
camp ’n’ not find the little gal, ’n’ go on without 
er 

Billy said nothing, but stood with downcast eyes, 
digging his toes nervously into the ground. 

* Besides, Billy,” said Jeff, relentingly, “ther 
ain’t nothin’ to fear from them Injuns. They’re 
jest goin’ up to Denver beggin’ an’ tradin’. No 
fear o’ their comin’ back yit awhile. I'll stay a 
spell an’ watch, ’n’ ef I don’t get no track of ’em 
I'll come back an’ git my dinner ’n’ goag’in. You 
git dinner ready while I’m gone.” 

“ But I don’t know how to fry the rabbit.” - 

“Let the rabbit go, ’n’ fry some bacon ag’in ; 
you did that fine fer breakfast. Be right keerful, 
’n’ step soft so’st not to wake the little gal.” 

Jeff found things at the road as Billy had 
described them. Apparently no one had yet re- 
turned to camp. He reconnoitered the hills and 
woods around, but discovered nothing. He almost 
feared that Billy might be right in supposing the 
Indians had captured the party. But if that were 
so, how could the little girl have strayed ? 

He went back to dinner. The child was still 
sleeping, and the boys made their meal in silence. 
It was now three o'clock, and the short winter day 
would soon be gone. Jeff arose from the table and 
beckoned Billy to come outside. 

“T must go again, Billy. P’r’aps I'll see some- 


thin’ of maw on the rvad ef I don’t find no one 


else. Ef the little gal wakes up, try ’n’ git ’er t’ 
eat somethin’. You kin do up the chores in the 
house, but don’t leave the little gal on no account.” 


Twilight was deepening into dusk when Jeff | 


returned again. He had seen noone. Poor Jeff! 
He was perplexed indeed. The nearest neighbor 
was two miles away, and he had no horse to ride. 
He could not leave his little brother and this baby 
alone at night while he went such a distance; and 
yet some one ought to know. He re-echoed his 
fervent wish for “maw.” Thechild had awakened, 
and was crying piteously when he returned. She 
would allow Billy to do nothing with her. Jeff 
quieted her, and persuaded her to drink some 
milk. The hours wore slowly away. The old 
clock in the corner, with much creaking and 
groaning, called the hour with eight laborious 
strokes. Billy was asleep in his chair. Jeff roused 
him and sent him to bed. The child, after her 
long nap, had not been sleepy. Jeff had been taxed 
to his utmost to amuse her. Now she wanted to go 
to bed. 

“ Baby wants her gown go bed, baby does.” 

He carried her to the bed, and was about to lay 
her down. 

She screamed sharply, and performed gymnastics 
with feet and hands in a manner that astonished 
Jeff and destroyed his last fear of her angelic ori- 


gin. 


“Baby wants her gown, baby does. Take it off, 
tell oo /”’ pulling violently at her dress sleeves. 


I 


nderstanding. 

Wants her night-gown, I tell 00!” 

Jeff had never heard of a night-gown. He shook 

his head despairingly. Then a bright idea favored 
im 


“ Does the baby wantto rock again ?” 
_ “Ess! Baby wock,” turning quickly and pulling 
* the chintz curtain which still lay on the bed. 
jeff arrayed himself as before, and sat down to 
epeat the performance of the afternoon; but he 
vas sleepier now than baby was. Half an hour 
later Nancy drove up to the cabin. Seeing a light 
urning, but no one coming out to meet her, she 
lismounted, and, going softly to the window, peeped 
rs A curious sight met her astonished gaze: 
Billy sound asleep in his bed, and Jeff also asleep, 
ut sitting in the rocking-chair before the smolder- 
ng fire, enveloped in her best flowered curtain, and 
holding in his arms—what was it? Was she 
dreaming? She passed her hands once or twice 
across her eyes and then shaded them with her 
hands. There was no mistake. It was a child, 
with long golden hair falling over Jeff’s arm, 
oe its fair face flushed with peaceful slumber. 
he opened the cabin door and went quietly in. 
35 are the sleeping boy on the shoulder. 
e 
He awoke with a start, staring vacantly for a 
oment. The child in his arms did not arouse. 
He bent toward her. “ Why, baby, I forgot to lay 
e down; I must ’ave gone to sleep myself,” he 
hispered, winking hard inthe effort to arouse. 
He arose unsteadily, and started for the bed with 
his charge. Then, for the first time, he saw his 
mother. 
“Why, maw! When’d you git back ?” 
“Jest now, Jeffi—but what on airth does this here 
mean? How come you by that little gal ?” 
_ Jeff was wide awake now, and hastily told the 
story, scarcely pausing for breath. 
“Well, ’'m beat! I’m clean beat! W’y, Jeff, 
that’s the very little yal I seen on the road yester- 
day! This is the way ’twas: Yesee the trial come 
off prompt, an’ I started home on time. Yister- 
day, ’bout noon, jest’s I was gittin’ ready to stop to 
» feed, I spied out suthin’ shinin’ in the road. It 
turned out to be a gold watch—a mighty fine ’un, 
too. I looked down the road a piece an’ see a 
kerridge stopped an’ some folks camped for dinner. 
So I druv on, an’ showed ’em what I’d found, ’an 
axed ’em ef they lost it. The gentleman—a mighty 
fine man ’e was, too, Jeff—clapped his hand to his 
pocket, an’ then turned to a boy—’bout your size, I 
reckon, Jeff, only a heap more dandified—an’ says 


he : ‘Harold, I lent you my watch: whar isit?’? The 
boy stuck ’is han’ in his trousers pocket and pulled 
it out empty, lookin’ scared an’ sheepish-like. 
“W’y,’ he says, ‘I must ’ave lost it out when I wuz 
canterin’ my pony so hard.’ ‘I might ’ave known 
better’n to ‘ave trusted you with anything,’ says 
the man, kind a mad like. Then he says to me: 


gret obligeshions to ye fur returnin’ it so prompt,’ 
an’ then he tuk a gold piece outen his pocket an’ 
reached it to me.” | 


AN INDIAN HOME. 


By Auicre T. BarRTRAM. 


Cheyennes, Arapahoes, and Sioux Indians 
will never sleep in the open air. When on a 
march or hunt they live in a “ wicky-up,” which is 
simply their blanket fastened above some sticks. 
This little stracture resembles a cocoon in shape, 
and howits builder crawls in and out without bring- 
ing it down on his head is a mystery. The sticks 
are deftly bent into the required shape as no white 
hand could fashion them. No Indian boy is con- 
sidered competent to go on the war-path until he 
knows how to make and use his “ wicky-up.” 

It would be thought very improper, however, 
should the boys have anything to do with building 


work must be done by his mother and sisters. 

Among the plains tribes the home is called a 
“tepee.” It is nothing but a tent of about eighteen 
feet in circumference, made of skins or cloth sup- 
ported on a framework of light poles. 

When the father or chief finds a location which 
he thinks is suitable for building, where there is 
wood, water, and grass in abundance, he orders his 


wives and daughters to erect a house for him. 
A few years ago these “tepees” were made of 


“What is it the little gal wants?” he said, not 


*Yes, madam, that is my watch, an’ I’m under — 


the permanent or winter home of the family. This 
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skins, but since the wanton slaughter of the buffalo 
cotton cloth is used instead. 

When a house is to be built, the older women cut 
the poles, generally of cottonwood, while the younger 
ones sew together the pieces of cloth. | 

To me this “tepee”’ making has always resem- 
bled the work of the umbrella coverer. The frame- 
work consists of light poles spread out in a eircle 
and crossed near the top. Over these ribs the cov- 
ering is spread. One straight seam is left open 
from top to bottom for a doorway. The door itself 
is either a blanket or large skin fastened at the top 
and left to hang loose. A lacing of sinews is used 
to close the seam above the door for the space of 
several feet. Above this is the chimney, a large 


slit in the cloth, which in case of severe storms is 


closed by thongs. 

Three large poles tied together at the top are 
put under the covered ribs. One squaw fastens a 
rope to the top of the covering and holds it in place 
while another carries out the three poles as far as 
Then the cloth is fastened to the ground 
by strong pegs, and the Indian home is built. 

The young girls now collect pieces of wood for 
the fire, which-is made on the ground in the center 
of the “ tepee.”” ‘The smoke is supposed to escape 
through the open space above, but it never does ; 
and the atmosphere is unbearable save by Indian 
senses. 7 

To protect the house from the terrible “ northers” 
which sweep over the treeless plains, the squaws 
surround it with all the cottonwood poles they can 
find. The large ends are thrust into the ground 
and a close, large fence is made, which is, without 
exaggeration, as high as the “tepee.” This is the 
family wood-pile, too,and during the winter quickly 


disappears. 


During the summer a rude frame is built just 
outside the door, on which the meat for future use 
is dried. Hanging side by side with the strips of 
beef is the family wardrobe. In fact, here is the 
only closet known by the Indian housewife. 

The only articles of furniture in a “ tepee” are 
beds and leather boxes which contain furs and pro- 
visions all mixed together. 

Beds are never “ made up,” and during the day 
serve for chairs and sofas. Among the plains tribes 
they consist of piles of furs and blankets placed on 
the ground. The pillow is made of a rolled blanket 
or the skin of some small animal stuffed with grass. 
Very often Indian boys visit the quartermaster’s 
stables and, without permission, bring home hay for 
this purpose. Old patchwork quilts are sometimes 
seen above the furs; for the clothes-lines, even in a 
military post, are subject to Indian raids. 

A few iron pots are the only cooking utensils, and 
in these everything is boiled. There are no regular 
meals, but whenever the chief says that he is hun- 
gry, the oldest squaw fills the kettle with meat and 
water and puts it on the fire. 

Each member of the family helps himself at what- 
ever stage of the cooking he prefers. Often a 
brave eats meat which is scarcely warmed, and at 


_ other times he just as eagerly devours burnt shreds 


resulting from hours of overboiling. Hunting- 
knives, fingers, and sticks are alike employed to 
take portions of the meat from the fire, and the 
only dishes are rough tin plates, sold by the “ post 
trader.” These may be washed occasionally, but 
not daily, I am sure. } 

Genuine Indian bread is made of dried meat 
soaked in melted tallow. This is stored with the 
furs in boxes made of leather, called “ par-jleche,” 
and will last for years. 

The only ornaments in a “tepee”’ are fringes 
of scalp locks and bits of military gilt, which tell a 
sad story of an Indian victory. Sword-hilts, belts, 
and shoulder-straps are fastened to the walls in 
straggling confusion. The cradle of the pappoose 
swings from the ceiling, and, with its gray ribbons 
and beads, makes one bright object. Soon, how- 
ever, it, too, is coated with dirt and merged in the 
general dinginess. 3 

The filth of an Indian home is simply indescrib- 
able. The smoke of the fire and the fumes of 
cooking blend with the tobacco from the pipe of 
the chief. Countless dogs swarm over the floor, 
which is strewn with bones and garbage, and fight 
with their masters for the contents of the kettle. 
Often the starving Indians kill and eat these 
very dogs. No pen can paint the utter horror and 
despair of the family life of the plains tribes since 
the destruction of the buffalo. Food and shelter 
and merchandise have been taken from them by 
wealthy sportsmen. 

In all the darkness there is just one ray of light, 
and that is the influence of the school at Carlisle, 


and other Christian institutions. No place on the 
earth needs help and comfort as does the Indian 
home. . 


THE TRAVELED PIG. 


. By Mary ALLAIRE. 
fame it all in all, it really was about as strange 


a home for the menagerie as you could imag- 
ine. Not only did the lion and the lamb lie down 
together without fear or murderous intent, but the 
tiger was embraced by the elephant’s trunk, the dog 
and cat actually rubbed noses, while the horse and 
goat embraced each other; if any one had thought 
of it, they might have been advertised as the 
“Happy Family.” Yet, in thinking it over, per- 
haps that would not have been perfectly truthful, 
for there was Tobey, the pig. It was very strange 
that Tobey, who looked so fat and comfortable, 
should have been the one discordant element—lI do 
not mean his voice, but his temper—in that family, 
yet it was so. When the animals went on a parade 
it was always Tobey who fell over, or tried to run 
between the elephant’s legs, making him turn sud- 
denly ; and you know that the unlooked-for turning 
of an elephant means the wildest confusion, if not 
disaster. His trunk would hit the goat so violently 
in the side as to knock him over, and of course in 
his fall the goat would hit the sheep, who would 
bound to one side and strike the cow, who would 
bend down to throw out of her way the obstacle 
that hit her, and when she raised her horns would 
hit the camel in the middle of his sensitive throat ; 
the camel, in agony, would bound round, which 
would frighten the rooster, who, with a scream, 
would fly on the camel’s hump. This only made 
matters worse. The camel, in trying to dislodge 
the rooster, would tangle his neck in the elephant’s 
trunk; they would prance and pull at such a rate that 
the horse would rear and come down almost on top 
of the cat, who would, in her fright, swell up and fly 
at the dog, whom, of course, she considered her 
worst enemy; the dog would bark, which immedi- 
ately frightened the cow, who would attempt to run, 
and catch her horns in the knot made by the cam- 
el’s neck and the elephant’s trunk. By this time 
the animals would be in such a tangle that the 
horse’s legs seemed to belong to the elephant’s 


body, the cow’s tail to belong to the donkey, while 


the donkey’s ears apparently belonged to the goat. 


Heads were where tails ought to be, and horns on 


animals who should have only ears. And all this 
confusion because a perverse pig would not pay 
attention and watch where he was going! ‘Tobey 
looked so innocent that it did not seem possible that 
it was his intention to cause this disturbance. At 
any rate, whether intentional or not, it was very 
troublesome, and the pig, while having many cun- 
ning, attractive ways, was a source of much anxiety, 
and what to do with him was the constant question. 
When taken away from the other animals, he really 
lost his spirits, and, while I would not say positively 
that he cried because he was so homesick, he cer- 
tainly looked very unhappy; and every time that 
he was put by himself outside of the menagerie, it 
was given up as too harsh punishment for so small 
and young an animal, who really had so many lov- 
able ways. Indeed, we sometimes thought that it 
was his extremely affectionate nature that was the 
cause of his bounding about, and that his real inten- 
tion was to nestle against the elephant, hoping that 
he would gently hug him with his trunk. Whatever 
his intentions, there was no question Tobey was the 
cause of all the trouble in the menagerie, and the 
other animals disliked him so much that it was 
decided Tobey must be sold, or else given into the 
hands of some wise person to train. The next 
thing was to find the right person to take charge of 
Tobey. He must be gentle, but firm; have a love 
for animals, and be patient. 
Well, the most unexpected opportunity occurred. 
The owner of this menagerie was a little girl. The 
animals had all been given her, and she loved them 
all dearly, and, while she never said so, it was evi- 
dent that Tobey was dearer to her than all the 
other animals. While Helen—that was the owner’s 
name—admitted that Tobey was the cause of serious 
trouble, that he made all the animals unhappy at 
times—she insisted that it was not naughtiness, but 
something else, that made Tobey do the things he 
did. To sell him or give him away she would not 
consider for a moment, and for days Tobey went 
about with her, even sleeping in her room at night. 
But here again he was the cause of much trouble. 


| Helen had a large family, and they demanded con- 


stant care. There was Dorothy, Margaret, Kath- 
erine, Jack, Jack’s father, Jack, sen., Madge, 


Louise—well, I really cannot remember all their 
names. You see plainly that the children would 
not submit quietly to having their mother give 
all her time and attention to a pig, even though 
he were as attractive as Tobey. In every way’ 
Tobey caused trouble, and each day helped to 
force a decision as to Tobey’s fate. Just when 
affairs had reached a crisis, Tobey had stepped on 
the rooster and pulled out one of his toes. This 
caused the greatest indignation among the animals ; 
so Tobey must go. But where? was the question. 

While Tobey was sitting, or rather lying, in dis- 
grace among his companions, Helen’s family were 
wildly agitated. Her father had decided to-go to 
Europe, and he must go alone. Now this was very 
serious—more serious than Tobey’s pranks or 
misfortunes, and he was quite forgotten. All the 
family were busily engaged making preparations 
for the father’s journey, when he told them that 
the thought of going alone destroyed all the pleas- 
ure of the trip. Now, when two people love each 
other as Helen and her father loved each other, 
such a statement as that caused real sorrow. The 
father must go, that they all knew; but that he 
should go and not have pleasure, not be very happy, 
was a great cloud. Now, Helen’s father really 
shared Helen’s admiration for the pig; they had 
many serious talks about him, and agreed that 
training under a careful, patient teacher would make 
another pig of Tobey. 

The morning before Helen’s father took! the 
steamer from New York he received the pig, and 
a note from Helen telling him that she could not 
bear the thought of his sailing away on such a long 
journey without some member of the family, and 
so she sent Tobey—would he please keep him with 
him all the time, and seek fo make him more 
thoughtful, better mannered, than he ever had been ? 
Of course it was a great surprise! First, would 
the Captain allow a pig to travel first cabin ? Would 
the hotels in Europe admit him to the table d’héte ? 
Would Tobey thrive under the confinement to which 
he must submit? Would the food agree with him ? 
That he must go was never questioned. Tobey was 
put into the cab among the luggage, and smuggled 
into the stateroom on the steamer. He had been 
so carefully instructed at home, or else he was so 
frightened, that he did not give any trouble; but the 
moment he reached land, his piggish nature asserted 
itself in spite of the fact that Helen wrote him a 
letter, which he received as soon as he arrived in 
Antwerp, urging him to be good, and promising 
him a suit of English plaid made by Poole, if he ~ 
was good, as soon as he reached London. ~ 

Nothing remarkable occurred until they reached . 
Berne. The moment Tobey looked into the bear gar- 
dens he squealed so terribly, and made such frantic 
efforts to get at the bears, that Helen’s father had 
to leave at once, although he had just met a party 
of American friends whom he was anxious to meet. 
All the satisfaction which Tobey’s manners had 
given previously was not remembered. What did 
it matter that he could act with great dignity while 
dining next to a great American author, or as if 
royal highnesses and grand dukes were hourly 
affairs, or meet the greatest musician with so much 
attention and intelligence that there was reasonable 
hope of making his voice musical, if the sight of a 
distant relative brought out his worst points? That 
settled Tobey’s fate. He was not seen again in 
public until the party reached London, when Hel- 
en’s father decided that ‘Tobey had redeemed his 
record, and that he should have the suit of plaids. 
You remember that the great Shakespeare says that 
the “tailor oft proclaims the man,” and here was 
an opportunity to see what a tailor would do for a 
pig. ‘Tobey and Helen’s father reached the tailors, 
the plaid was selected, and the tailor got ready to 
take the measure—pencil, paper, tape-measure, 
chalk, all ready, when—whiz! bang! Tobey was | 
gone. There was a frantic rush into the street, and 
there was Tobey almost under the wheels of an 
omnibus, just rescued by a cabman. ‘That settled 
it. The world will never know what effect a suit 
of plaids will have on Tobey, for Tobey never went 
back to the tailor’s. That afternoon he was shipped 
for America, and should have arrived at the same 
time as the letter telling of his disgrace. But he 
never came. What was his fate no one knows, 
and now, when the animals come out of the envelope 
—I forgot to tell you they were paper—there is 
always a vacancy when the procession is formed. 
Tobey is not there. 

If you should see Tobey, I’m sure you would 
know him; he has only one eye and half an ear, 
and the curl of his tail is gone. If you see him, 
will you please return him to the writer? 
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DAVID’S PRAYER.’ 


By THE Rev. LyMAN ABBOTT. 


| AVID is established on his throne, and his 
kingdom, after a long period of wars, is in 
comparative peace. ‘The period of tent-life is 
over; the Jews are no longer a nomadic people. 
And yet there is no temple for the worship of God. 
The sanctuary is still, as in the wilderness, a taber- 
nacle. David is not satisfied. He is not content 
to have the worship of God less well-housed than 
the people ; or, to translate his feeling into modern 
phrase, he would have religion, in its external in- 
struments and institutions, keep pace with civiliza- 
tion. The same spirit in our day demands that 
churches and schoolhouses be not inferior to rail- 
roads, exchanges, market-places. God has sent by 
his prophet Nathan a message of approval, a 
- reminder of all the providential care and guidance 
which has so far blessed him, and a promise of 
greater blessings yet to come. David’s heart is 
full. He utters, and, we may suppose, subsequently 
indited for permanent preservation, the Psalm 
which constitutes the lesson for to-day. From 
that Psalm I draw here a single practical lesson 
for our meditation. 

David counts God the cause of all his greatness, 
and himself great only as he is, and because he is, an 
instrument in God’s hands. “ Who am I, O Lord 
God? and what is my house, that thou hast brought 
me hitherto ?” 

It is not alone the prophet and the preacher, the 
priest and the minister, who are servants of God. 
The live coal from off the altar touches the lips 
of the prophet; it touches also the hand of Bezaleel 
the artificer and endows it with cunning. God is 
the All in all. We only live and move and have 
our being as we livein Him. To be great is to be 
filled with Him. To be empty of Him isto be little. 
The smallest man full of God is greater than the 
greatest man without God; as the smallest seed 
that is living is greater than the greatest seed that 
is dead. Godliness is the secret of true greatness— 
in preacher, in poet, in reformer ; no less in states- 
man, in merchant, in artist, in mechanic. The 
greatest thoughts are not made by us till communi- ’ 
cated tous. They come to us from we know not 
where. “This Unknown is God. Inspiration is not 
a lost art with God; the listening ear and the 
obeying will are not lost arts with men. God is 
working out great results in the world’s history. 
To be truly great is to see what He is doing and to 
do it with Him. The current of human history 
flows in a river bed that God has marked out for 
it. He that runs counter to the current makes only 
an eddy; and his life comes to naught. William 
of Orange is a great man because he sees that God 
means religious liberty for Europe, and he means it 
too, and works for it; while the iron Duke of 
Alva achieves nothing by his fruitless resistance to 
the divine decree. While Daniel Webster perceives 
that the divine issue before the Nation is nation- 
ality or disintegration, and he consecrates all his 
talents to the cause of a united people, he is a great 
statesman. When he fails to perceive that the 
divine issue is between liberty and slavery, and he 
becomes an ally of the slave power, however un- 
consciously, he ceases to be great. Events are 
stronger than individuals ; and individuals control 
events only as they are in partnership with Him who 
controls them. What the ancients called Destiny, 
whom the Hebrews called God, is stronger than any 
man, than all men. To be great is to attach one’s 
life to Destiny, to attach one’s self to God, and take 
and use the strength which He supplies; to be, in 
every sense of the term, His. The least man work- 
ing with God becomes great; the greatest man 
working against God becomes little. 

The secret of individual greatness is also the 
secret of national greatness. ‘‘ What one nation in 
the earth is like thy people, even like Israel, whom 
God went to redeem for a people to himself?” It 
is God’s people who are always the strong people ; 
the people whom God chooses, the people who 
choose God. Bigness is not greatness. Power, 
real power, is always moral, not merely material. 
China is a big nation, Great Britain a little one; 
but China is insignificant, and Great Britain truly 
great. Persia was a big nation, and Greece a little 
one; but Greece was great and Persia insignificant. 
To be great, nationally, is to understand what God 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for October 20, 1889. 
Sam. vii., 18-29. 


is doing with the nations of the earth and to enter 
into alliance with him. This is statesmanship ; 
anything less than this is politics. The England 
of the Earl of Strafford would have become a 
second Spain; the England of Oliver Cromwell be- 
came a world power. What has made America 
great? This: that God redeemed it for a people 
to himself. Our Revolutionary fathers understood 
their day, its opportunities, its needs—and, follow- 
ing the divine inspiration, converted disunited 
colonies into a growing empire. The conscience 
of the Nation in the subsequent years responded to 
the appeal for liberty ; there were men wise enough 
to see that greatness lay in following the path to 
freedom ; and Chase and Sumner and Seward and 
Lincoln made the Nation great. If the Nation 
which they made great is to preserve its greatness, 
it will be because, and only because, there are men 
in our time clear-visioned to read the signs of the 
times ; that is God’s handwriting in events, wise to 
understand the duty to which he calls the Nation, 
and brave and strong to essay it. 

“And now, O Lord God, let it please thee to 
bless the house of thy servants, that it may continue 
forever before thee; for thou, O Lord God, hast 
spoken it; and with thy blessing let the house of 
thy servants be blessed forever.” 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
DAVID’S THANKSGIVING PRAYER. 
By Emity HuntTinetron MILLER. 


_— a dear friend whom we love tenderly 
does anything for us, the first thought of our 
heart is to go and thank him. If we cannot go, we 
write ; but the greatest pleasure is to see our friend 
face to face and say, “ Oh, how good and kind and 
loving you are to me! What can I say or do to 
thank you for all your kindness? You are always 
doing something to make me happy.” | 

That was the way David felt toward God. 
Always he felt that God was watching about him 
and blessing him, and every day he said, “ Bless 
the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his bene- 
fits; who crowneth thee with loving-kindness and 
tender mercies. What shall I render unto the Lord 
for all his benefits toward me?” The love of such 
a friend is itself more precious than any other gift, 
and David remembered this when he said, “ Thy 
loving-kindness is better than life.” 

But David was not satisfied with expressing his 
love and gratitude in words only. He wanted to 
do something that would show how truly he hon- 
ored God, and help others to remember and praise 
him. He had set up a tabernacle for the ark of the 
Lord, and arranged the daily service of the priests ; 
but when his own beautiful palace was finished, and 
he was living in it, he felt ashamed that his home 
should be finer and more costly than the house of 
the Lord. He said to Nathan the prophet, “See, 
now, I dwell in a house of cedar, but the ark of 
God dwelleth within curtains.” 

He determined to set about building a magnifi- 
cent temple at once; but the Lord did not think 
best to have him do this. He allowed David to 
gather together gold and silver and precious stones 
and material of all kinds for the house; but he told 
him that his son, who should be king after him, was 
to build the temple, in a time of peace and quiet- 
ness. And then he made the most wonderful 
promises to David of what he would do for his son, 
and how from his descendants should come the 
King whose kingdom was to fill the whole earth 
and be established forever. 

Nathan the prophet brought this message to 
David, and, like a child who never doubts that his 
father’s way is best, he gave up his own plan and 
went to give thanks for the blessings which God 
had promised him. 

The story says he went in and sat before the 
Lord, which means that he went to the tabernacle ; 
for though David had talked with God out in the 
fields and mountains, and on his bed in the night- 
time when he could not sleep, he liked to go to the 
place where God had said prayer should be offered 
to him by his people. 

If we study this prayer that came from the very 
depths of David’s love and gratitude, we shall see 
why he was called a man after God’s own heart. 

1. He is not only grateful but humble. He is 
not exalted by such a prospect; he says, “ Who am 
I, O Lord God, and what is my family ?” 

2. He does not forget past mercies. He remem- 
bers that every step has been led by God, and all 
his success has come from Him hitherto. 

3. He does not feel that God’s deliverance has 


been for his own sake. God is only fulfilling his | 
promises to his people, and he has been made the 
instrument of redeeming God’s land and God’s 
people, and establishing the honor of his name. 
“For thy word’s sake, and according to thine own 
heart, hast thou done all these great things.” 

4. He does not doubt God’s promise, but gives 


thanks as heartily for what he is to have as for 


blessings already received. 

5. He understands that every promise has its 
condition, and so he prays: “ Let it please thee to 
bless the house of thy servant, that it may continue 
forever before thee.” 3 

6. His heart is right and honest and sincere, 
and though the Lord had not approved his judg- 
ment, and though words failed him to express all — 
he feels, he is not afraid to add, “And what can 
David say more unto thee? for thou, Lord God, 
knowest thy servant.” 

Humility, gratitude, love, trust, reverence, an un- 
selfish desire for God’s honor, the expectation of 
prosperity only through divine blessing upon an 
obedient life, and a sincerity that does not fear 
God’s eye upon the heart’s motive—all these are 


in David’s prayer and David's life. 


| 
CHILDREN IN THE HOME.’ 


By THE Rev. Lyman Asporr. 


‘* And Jesus called a little child unto him, and set him in 
the midst of them, and said, Verily I say unto you, Except 
ye be converted, and become as little children, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.’’—Matthew xviii., 2 and 3. 


ee me first try and recall to you the incident. 
Jesus is on one of his journeys. The disciples 
are following after him. As they walk they fall 
into a discussion, which evidently becomes a heated 
debate, as to which of them shall be the greatest in 
the kingdom which the Messiah is to establish. 
We can imagine the argument by which they 
counter-strike one another. Peter says, “I am to 
be the greatest, for I am to be the foundation on > 
which the church is to be built.” Matthew says, 
‘‘Tam to be the greatest, because I am the record- 
keeper and the historian.” John says, “I am to 


be the greatest, because I am Boanerges, the Son 


of Thunder.” And Judas says, “Iam to be the | 


: greatest, because I am the lord high treasurer and 


carry the bag.” And so they debate’ one with 
another—the very earliest of that long line of 
ecclesiastical strifes which has polluted and cor- 
rupted the church. And Christ keeps still, listens, 
says deg BIO 

At last they reach some village, and then, still 
saying nothing, Christ beckons a little child to him, 
and gathers the disciples about him. I think I ean 
fancy the group—the timid child clinging trustfully 
to the Rabbi, and wondering what was to come; 
the disciples looking on, eager, curious, also won- 
dering what is to come; and then the question 
startling them-—“ What was it you were discussing 
on the road as we came along?” They: have no 
answer. The very presence of a little child in 
the midst shames them; and in the presence of 
that child all their debate about primacy in the 
church seems, as it really was, disgraceful. And 
then the lesson—“ Except ye be turned about and 
become even as a little child, ye cannot even enter 
into the kingdom of God.” 

It seems to me that Christ is perpetually repeat- 
ing this incident. He is continually taking a little 
child and putting him in the midst of us:te rebuke 
our ambitions, our prides, our strifes;our greed, 
our varied unworthinesses. . i 
pointing to the child and saying 
prophet; learn of him.” _ So this morning I wish to. 
put a little child in your midst,and ask you to hear 
what is the message of the children to us. : 

I remember: onée. speaking to a deaf and dumb 
audience in Washington. I stood on one side of 
the desk, the interpreter stood on the other. It 
was a curious experience; for as I talked to men 
and women who could not hear a word I said, he 


| gestured, and they learned from his:gesturing what 
I was saying 


- So this Sabbath morning I would 

put a little child on the other side of the desk, and 

I will try to be interpreter. God help me to inter- 

pret the message of the little children to your 
! 


The child comes into the household; and its first 
word, I think, to us is this: “I am God’s gift to 
you.” ‘Children,’ says the old Hebrew Psalmist, 
“children are the heritage of the Lord; and 
surely, of all the good gifts God gives us in this life, 
there is no gift that bears such token. of his love as 
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the gift of a little child. He repeats in every 
cradle the story of Eden; he gives to us a spotless 
soul, innocent, that we may teach it to go through 
the strife of life, struggle with sorrow, battle with 
temptation, to develop innocence into manly and 
womanly virtue. | 

He gives us in the child the two deepest and 
richest gifts of life—the joy of love and the sorrow 
of love. And, really, one can hardly tell which is 
the better gift of the two, or which we should be 
least willing to be without. And yet we do not 
understand the gift. We forget that the song that 
filled the angel’s mouths and the very heaven 
itself with glory was the song, “ Unto us a son is 
born, unto us a child is given.” We forget. And 
we take the child as children take a doll, to dress, 
to toy with it, and then grow weary of it, and think 
it a burden hard to be borne, or we are even in- 
clined to reject the gift altogether. At least [ am 
told—though it seems to me almost unaccountable— 
that there are homes that would bar their doors 
against the coming of little children ; mothers that, 
when life from the Infinite knocks for admission, 
send down their card with “ Not at home” upon it. 

Oh, what would life be without the children ? 


What is the home that has been left childless ?—not | 


a home from which the child has been taken; 
that is not a childless home. The child’s face 
still looks out from the hearts, and the child's 
merry laughter still rings in the memory. But 
the home that has never known a child—what is 
it? It is like a house in which no sunshine ever 
enters. It is like a garden in which there are no 
flowers. It is like a grove in which there are no 
singing birds. It is like a heaven in which there 
are no angels. Thank God for the children ! 
~The child, so coming as God’s gift to us, makes a 
demand upon us—not by its voice—by its very 
helplessness, by its very need and want; and this, 
and its seeming poverty and helplessness, work in 
us, if we are not wholly inapt pupils, lessons that 
nothing else can work so well—lessons of love, 


lessons of service, lessons of self-sacrifice. Grant 


that they are sometimes troublesome—they are, at 
least, troublesome joys, and the very burdens that 
they bring, bring joy. Would you have your 
chairs never disarranged that the boy may play 
horse with them ? Would you have no hob-nailed 
shoes dragging mud upon your carpets? Would 
you have no litter in your parlor? Would you 

ve no rude and boisterous voice calling “‘ Mamma, 
mamma, and disturbing you from your reading 
or your nap? The very burdens that they bring, 
bring the blessing, because they teach us that 
lesson which is the hardest of all lessons for us to 
learn, and yet the deepest and the most sacred of 
all lessons—the lesson of how to love. 

The severest count in the indictment against 
paganism is this: that the pagans sacrifice children 
to the gods. The hardest word that can be said of 
inhumanity to men is this: that mep are sometimes 
cruel to little children. 

We never learn the deepest lessons of our life- 
battle until the little children teach them to us. 
‘*God so loved the world that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.” Who knows 
what that means as the father knows who has 
followed the body of his only begotten son to the 

rave? “Like as a father pitieth his children ”— 
it needs fatherhood to teach us that. “As a 
mother comforteth her child”—it needs mother- 
hood to teach us that. No man can read aright 
the story of the prodigal son until, at least in his 
imagination, he has thought how his heart would 
be touched if his boy were to be a wayward one 
and a wanderer. 

Our children are the prophets that render to us 
the true meaning of God’s love, and we enter into 
the very holy of holies of God’s heart through the 
doors they unconsciously open to us. But while 
thus by what they call from us they are teaching 
us, also they are teaching us by the example which 
they set to us. The child is a pupil-teacher; the 
child, receiving what good offices we can render, 
teaches us how we also may and should receive 
the good offices our God would render us. 

You remember the story of Samuel and Eli— 
how, when the Lord had a message for Eli, which, as 
it were, he could not endure to deliver personally, he 
gave it to Samuel, and Samuel passed it over to the 
old prophet. So continually God is calling to our 
children, telling them something which, in their 
simplicity, their readiness to receive, their unskep- 
tical nature, they quickly accept, and, so accepting, 
teach us also how to accept what he has forus. So 
their hopefulness is a perpetual rebuke to our de- 


shadows that we ourselves have cast there. 


spair. The child is never a pessimist. So their 
faith is a perpetual rebuke to our distrust. So the 
simplicity of their life is a perpetual rebuke to our 
selfishness. So their willing hands and feet are a 
perpetual rebuke to our sluggish service. So their 
eager questioning after truth, their perpetual “why ?” 
is a prompting to us to be more earnest to know 
where truth lies, and what it is. For childhood- 
skepticism is always an earnest skepticism seeking 
truth. 

I remember once seeing among the frescos of 
the chapel of the blind asylum at Montreal a pict- 
ure of Christ blessing the little children. I wish I 
were a word-painter, and I would picture it here 
behind the pulpit for you to look at. Christ sitting 
down ; the children grouped about him. There are 
three figures only that have left themselves on the 
retina of my eye. One little child, abashed, timid, 
standing with its face hidden in the lap of Christ ; 
one standing with his arm upon Christ, and look- 
ing up in the clear blue eyes that looked down love 
in his; and one with his hand on Christ’s arm and 
his face turned away, and his hand beckoning to 


some unseen children in the distance to come on. 


So our children teach us how to take Christ—in our 
fear to bury our face in his lap, in our joy to look 
up into his face for greater joy, and in our grasp of 
him always to turn to others, and summon them 


that they may find him whom we have found. 
Thank God for the teaching our pupil-teachers 
bring us 


You say, i idealize childhood. Yes, Ido. But 
I will not ; for if children giving, children demand- 
ing, children receiving, teach us something, chil- 
dren sinning teach us something too. They give 
back to us what we have given them—love for love, 
service for service, pride for pride, vanity for van- 
ity, selfishness for selfishness. 


It is said that Mr. Alcott, in his school at Con- 


cord, used to whip himself for the sins of his chil- 
dren pupils. I have often thought we fathers 
would administer truer justice if we would punish 
ourselves when our children sinned; for the shad- 
ows that we see upon our children’s hearts are the 
The 
mother comes from the party to talk about the 
glory of dress—this eclipsing that one; and then 
rebukes the little girl for boasting of her new shoes 
or her new frock. The father at the table com- 
mends himself for the shrewd device by which he 
has made money out of another’s loss, and then 
turns and scolds the elder brother for greed in over- 
reaching the younger one. 

We have different names for the same qualities, 
whether we see them in ourselves or in our chil- 
dren. It is a decent regard to appearances in the 
mother; it is vanity in the child. It is tact in the 
father; it is lying in the child. It is discretion in 
the father; it is cowardice in the child. It is self- 
respect in the father; it is pride in the child. It 
is firmness in the father; it is obstinacy in the 
child. And if youdo not like the pictures that you 
see on the screen, correct the slide, not the screen, 
for what you see is that which you yourself have 
cast upon the little life that God has put into your 
keeping. And if you reprobate or dread the fault 
in your child, watch your own heart, scrutinize your 
own life, and see whether there be not there a 
greater sin to be taken by the throat and throt- 
tled. 

Our children do not remain children. Whatever 
else may be true, they are all subject to the univer- 
sal law of growth, and we cannot escape it for them 
if we would. Children they will not remain. Only 

esterday you dandled him in your arms as a baby. 
o-day he looks over the top of your head, or lifts 
you in his strong arms when you dismount from 
the wagon. Yesterday in the nursery; to-day in 
the college ; to-morrow out in life battling for him- 
self. And we fathers and mothers are the last to 


learn that our children are children no longer, but 


men and women. You cannot repress the growth ; 
you can pervert it—that is all. I have seen great 
forest trees on whose growth some great flat stone 
had been laid, and they had wormed their way un- 
derneath the stone, and, coming to the light, had 


come up on the other side, or had lifted up the stone 


and carried it bodily in the air. .The stone could 
not forbid life. It could only turn its channel or 
temporarily dwarf it. You may make your boy- 


hood to be dwarfed, but you cannot keep your boy 


a child. He will grow, and he will grow according 
to the law of his own nature. The hen may cackle 
never so loudly, the duckling will take to the water. 
The merchant cannot make a business man of his 
artist boy, or the pious preacher a minister of his 
business boy. 


Our children grow, and, growing, beckon us and 
call us to grow as well. This aspiration in child- 
hood to be more and better and larger than they 
are is itself a lesson and a teaching summoning us 
also to desire to be more, better, larger, than we are. 
We tell them, “ You are foolish; no time in your 
life will be so happy as the time of your childhood ;” 
but nevertheless their instinct, which God has put 
in them, is wiser than our counsel. Growthey will, 
and, growing, they summon us also never to be 
content with that which we have gained—always 
to be pressing forward unto that which lies before 
us—a larger wisdom, a nobler future. A bud can- 
not be kept a bud. The brook running down the 
mountain stream must grow to bea river. The 
dawn will come to be a day. And childhood will 
grow to manhood ; and manhood, if it learns aright 
the lessons of its children, will grow to a finer man- ~ 
hood; and even when the hairs are gray upon our 
head, and the hopes of youth have gone, vanished 
like a dream, He will renew our youth, and hope 
will still beckon us on to a life that is endless in 
its possibilities. | 

The child coming brings the message of a gift. 
The child demanding brings the lesson of service 
and self-sacrifice. The child receiving gives the 
lesson of hope and faith. The child sinning teaches 
us our own faults. The child growing incites us 
to a better growth. At last the child is gone. He 
is a boy nomore. He has gone out into life. Other 
love has drawn the daughter away from the mother- 
love, and she has gone forth to become herself a 
wife. The mother and the house are solitary, and 
the mother is as one that is alone. And yet the 
children gone are not gone, and the life that 
comes back from them is itself an inspiration 
to higher, nobler, better living, and we reproduce 
ourselves in them, and by them are summoned on 
and on. 

I remember years ago sitting in this choir some- 
times, and looking at this great congregation as 
the marvelous orator played upon it; how one face 
above all others stood out luminous and glowing— 
the face of old Dr. Lyman Beecher, who saw in 
his son all the battles of the past refought, and all 
the deep faith of the presént flashing and irides- 
cent. Oh, young men and young women, who 
were a little while ago in your long clothes, then a 
little later in your short frocks, and now are out in 
life, we follow you! You are-our leaders. When 
the order was given to charge up Lookout Mount- 
ain, you remember the direction was simply to 
take the first line of fortifications at the foot of the 
hill; but the soldiers were not willing to stop 
there, and went on up the hill, reaching the 
crest, and driving the enemy from it. So we have 
our plans and thoughts for our children. They 
run beyond our aspirations, our hopes, our am- 
bitions, and we follow after. The next gener- 
ation shall be grander than the generation that 
is past, for God has some better things left for 
them than he had for those that have gone be- 
fore. The day is always growing brighter in 
God’s kingdom. Nature is always growing richer 
in God’s year. Spring follows winter, summer 
follows spring, autumn follows summer; but there 
is no winter, with its snows, to follow sum mer. 

But perhaps the child has gone up into the silent 
land, and you sit solitary, possibly sullen, rebel- 
lious. Oh, what would you? Would you have a 
heaven with no children in it? Would you have 
its streets with no merry laugh? its green grass 
with no children playing there? Or would you be 
unwilling that your child should help make up the 
happiness of that kingdom which would not be 
happy if there were no young life, no childhood ? 
Oh, remember every time a little coffin goes to 
Greenwood, a cradle is offered in heaven, a new 
life enters the portals there. And if to-day some- 
times a voice seems calling you to the life beyond 
the grave, if to-day some strange, unutterable 
yearning makes your eyes turn thitherward, if to- 
day your soul reaches out you know not how or why, 
it is because the arms your child put around your 
neck are tugging at your heart-strings, and the 
voice that whispered to you is whispering to you 
still. For above the song of all the angel host are 
the songs, I think, of the children ; and there is no 
prayer that comes so close, so near to the heart of 
God, as the prayer of childhood—of tiny Tim: 
‘God bless us every one.” May God make us to 
be better teachers of our children. May God 
make us to be better pupils of their teaching, 
whether their voice comes to us from our own 
nursery, cr from far-off States and Territories, or 
from the far-off land that is not far, but even close 
at hand. 
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SOME LIGHT ON THE PRAYER- 
MEETING PROBLEM. 


By ELIzABETH WINTHROP. 


HE Rev. Gilbert Wellington and his cheery, 

hopeful little wife Isabel sat by their open fire, 

late one Thursday evening in October, talking over 
the prayer-meeting. 

‘‘We seem to be prosperous in other matters,” 
remarked the Rev. Gilbert. ‘ Financially we were 
never better off. The people seem to appreciate 
my sermons, they always greet me most cordially, 
and as for you—they cannot fail to love you; but 
they will not come to the prayer-meeting, in spite 
of our best endeavors. It seems to me that even 
you, with all your brave faith, must see cause for 
discouragement in the prayer-meeting. What do 
you think isthe cause of our failure in this direc- 
tion ?” 

Isabel sat looking thoughtfully into the fire. 
After a moment’s reflection she said: “ ‘The people 
here are so scattered. How should you like, after 
a hard day’s work on the farm, to dress up in your 
‘good clothes’ aud drive three miles to a prayer- 
meeting 

“But you forget, my dear, how easy it seems to 
be for them, after the same hard day’s work, to 
dress up and drive the same number of miles to a 
sociable.” 

“Ah yes! The cake, and the coffee, and the 
social chat, do make such a difference !” 

They both sighed, and sat in silent thought, if 
not prayer, for some moments. The little, hopeful 
wife was the first to break the silence. | 
The fact is,” she said, “a prayer-meeting is 
supposed to appeal to the purely spiritual side of 
our nature; and it is only the few, even among the 
members of the church, who are deeply interested 
in purely spiritual things. It would be just the 
same if we should try to start anything purely 
intellectual; it would be only the few who would 
join us. If the social element could be introduced 
into our meetings in some way, it seems to me 
they would be more attractive. Our Saviour’s 
meetings were most informal. He taught his dis- 
ciples from a mountain, or a boat, or walking 
through a corn-field; and some of his most precious 
teachings were given them as they sat with him 
at table after the Passover supper. I like those 
lines of Whittier’s so much: 

‘His sermons were the healthful talk 
That shorter made the mountain walk; 
His wayside texts were flowers and birds, 
Where mingled with his gracious words 
The rustle of the tamarisk tree 
Or ripple-wash of Galilee.’ 


I sometimes wonder, Gilbert,” she said, raising 
her soft eyes t6 his, “ what sort of a plan it would 
be to combine the sociable and the prayer-meeting.” 

“ Oh, no, that could never be done,” replied the 
Rev. Gilbert, promptly. ‘In the first place, I do 
not think the deacons would approve of such an 
innovation.” 

“Perhaps not; but how would it do to consult 
them? Supposing we should have the deacons 
and their wives and some of the pillars to tea, 
some time soon, and just talk it over with them ?” 

The pastor and his wife were accustomed to 
designate as pillars a few of their people, who were 
always ready for every good word and work. 
There are a few such in every parish. 

“ We might do that,” said the Rev. Gilbert, dubi- 
ously, not wishing to discourage his wife, but havy- 
ing little faith in her scheme. 

However, she had; and the invitations were 
given and accepted ; and, what is more, the deacons 
and pillars approved. .Possibly the dainty little 
tea, with which Mrs. Wellington took infinite pains, 
had something to do with their decision; or they 
might have been won by the “divine tact” which 
both the pastor and his wife endeavored to exer- 
cise in the discussion upon the subject which fol- 
lowed the tea. Perhaps they were carried away 
by the enthusiasm of the little wife, who thought 
she foresaw in this plan the solution of the prayer- 
meeting problem; or they might have been in utter 
despair over the failure of all other efforts. 

Whatever the cause, the decision was made— 
much to the delight of Isabel and the anxiety of 
the Rev. Gilbert—and the little company separated, 
promising to think and pray much over this “ new 
departure ”’ in their religious efforts. 

The sociables in that little village were held in 
the evening during the winter, once in two weeks, 
at private houses. The hostess provided coffee, 
~ and the people brought cake and sandwiches suffi- 


cient for a light lunch the object of which was 
simply to promote sociability. 

The first sociable of the winter was held at one 
of the most popular houses, and the attendance was 
large. As the homes in town were scattered, all 
were glad to meet, and there was much enjoyment. 

The deacons and pillars had kept their own coun- 
sel, and there was some surprise among the people 
when, after the coffee and cake, the chatting among 
the elders, and games among the young people, 
there was a request that all should meet in the par- 
lor on special business. | 

The Rev. Gilbert was standing near the piano, 
and most of the best singers in the congregation 
were seated near him, Isabel having taken it as her 
part to whisper quietly to them that there would be 
an opportunity to help in a good cause. 

When all were assembled, the pastor addressed 
them as follows: 

“T called you together, dear friends, to ask for 
your help and sympathy in a matter that has for 
some time lain heavy on my heart. While you 
have given to your pastor and wife the most cordial 
sympathy and kindness—all that they could ask ; 
while you have ministered liberally to their tempo- 
ral necessities, you have left one desire of their 
hearts ungratified, and I feel sure that to mention 
it will insure a change on your part. This desire 
is that a weekly, or even semi-weekly, service 
of prayer might be sustained among this peo- 
ple. At present our weekly meetings for prayer 
are discouragingly small, while our sociables are 
largely attended. I am led to infer, therefore, that 
it is an easy and a pleasant thing to attend the 
sociables, but quite a difficult matter to get out to 
the prayer-meetings. In consideration of these 
facts, it has occurred to some of us that it might be 
a good plan to combine the two, and have a brief 
service of prayer at the close of the sociables. We 
will try one this evening, and at its close I will ask 
how many of you will pledge yourselves to help 
sustain it. We will begin by singing 

‘What a friend we have in Jesus,’ 


and all are requested to join in the singing.” 

The hymn was familiar to all, and the parlors 
rang with the comforting words. The pastor then 
made a very brief prayer, and read an exceedingly 
short passage of Scripture ; then followed singing, 
and another brief prayer by one of the deacons; 
after another singing the meeting was open to all, 
and short prayers or remarks were made by several. 
The meeting was then closed by singing 


“ Praise God, from whom all blessings flow.” 


The whole service did not occupy much more 
than twenty minutes, the pastor and his helpers 
having agreed beforehand that two minutes should 
be the longest time allowed for prayer or remarks. 
They felt very sure that in such a mixed assembly 
everything would be spoiled if the exercises were 
too long. Accordingly, they made careful prepara- 
tion beforehand. A subject was agreed upon, and 
none of them spoke without anecdote or illustration, 
that they might gain the attention of the young. 
They also wrote down and timed remarks, and even 
prayers, thinking that no painstaking could be too 
great to secure the success of this first attempt. 
The whole service was the outcome of careful 
thought, preparation, and prayer, which was proba- 
bly the secret of its proving a success. 

When the pastor, at the close, asked how many 
would pledge themselves to help sustain such a 
service, all hands were raised. 3 

So, for a time, the weekly meeting in the lecture- 
room was dropped, and the service for prayer held 
semi-weekly at the close of the sociables. A much 
larger number were reached in this way, as few 
went home before the service, though all were at 
liberty to do so. | 

Great pains were taken by those who partici- 
pated in the exercises to make the service brief, 
interesting, and profitable. Special efforts were 
made, as has been said,to reach the young, and 
before the winter was over several called on their 
pastor and expressed a desire for a better life, at- 
tributing this desire to the little service held at the 
close of the sociables. 


Be thou then a temple indeed, a sacred place to 
Him—let all thy thoughts within, like white-robed 
priests, move round the altar, and keep the fire 
burning. Let thine affections be always a cloud 
filling the room, and inwrapping the priest-like 
thoughts. Let thy hallowed desires be ever fanning 
the merey-seat with their wings.—[ Bushnell. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC. 


GOD'S EYES ALWAYS ON US.—HOW SHOULD 
WE LIVE? 


(Psalm xiv., 1-7—x., 4.) 
y THE Rev. S. WINCHESTER ADRIANCE. 


Be E Psalms are full of the thought of medita- 
tion and communion. God was very real and 
very near to the sacred singers. And the thought 
of his presence, and knowledge of their needs, was 
the corrective of their sorrows, their lonelinesses, 
their questionings. Take, for instance, the seven 
(vili.xiv., inclusive), and see how this 
comes out. The eighth fills both earth and heaven 
with the glory of God, and yet brings out the blessed 
truth of condescension toman: “Thou art mindful 
of him ; thou visitest him; thou hast made him a 
little lower than the angels [the Revised Version 
reads, “a little lower than God” ]; hast crowned 
him with glory and honor; hast put all things un- 
der his feet.” From the ninth to the thirteenth, 


he is troubled with the machinations of evil men, 
but 


is comforted by the truth of the nearness of 
(cf. ix., 4, 9, 10,12; x., 17, 18; xi., 1, 4, 5, 
ii., 5, 7; xiii, 5,6). The fourteenth views 
as keenly watching the course of men. So 


. God watches us each with the watchfulness of 
care. Nor let us forget that this care is over the 
evil as well as good. But for this, where would be 
their health, their power, their success? They 
owe all to the unceasing care of God. Men won- 
der why God does not cut off the wicked. It is 
the strange query of Christians, why evil men were 
allowed to be successful. But it is God’s way, a 
part of his loving effort to win them into a grate- 
ful and obedient relation (Jer. xvi. 17; Hos. 


vii., 2). 3 

i God watches us each with unceasing interest. 
No life is there which has lost its interest—to God. 
As the sculptor regards the finest statue he has 
made, so must God regard man. Even fallen 
man, with his sins and struggles, is an object of ab- 
sorbing study. He often holds off his hand and 
lets us go on in our plans. He sometimes permits 
our pride to work on, that he may at the last show 
us our weakness. He watches especially his church, 
our plans, our prayers, our work; even when all 
seems to be quiet, he is watching with wonderful 
concern. Even our smaller affairs, since they 
are related to our character, are matters of spe- 
cial regard. Will not this truth inspire us? 


(1 Sam. xxvi., 24, 25; 2 Sam. xv., 25, 26; 2 Chron. 


xvi., 9.) 

. God views us constantly with the watchfulness 
of protection and helpfulness. How little we know 
the dangers from which we are saved, the evils out 
of which we are delivered, the foes who are pushed 
back! I suppose the amazing revelation of heaven 
will be the view of the marvelous care which shel- 
tered us (Ex. iii., 7, 8; Ps. evi. 44, 45—xi., 4; 
Deut. xi., 12; 1 Kings ix., 3). 

|. God’s watchfulness over us is one of constant 
inspection. We must not think of our judgment as 
reserved till the end of the world. It is all the time 


goingon. But God’s inspection is not only of what 


is outward. It sees and measures the motives and 
desires, appreciates our struggles and efforts to attain 
the good, weighs actions. Under the surface which 
seems good and fair, He sees what is real. This 
should lead us to be true in our very thoughts, and 


not to allow men’s praise to make us proud, nor 


their aversion and criticism to make us despondent 
(Gen. xi., 5; xviii., 20, 21—Heb. iv., 13; Ps. 


exxxix., 1-12; Prov. v., 2i—xv., 3; Jer. xxxii., 
19; Zech. iv., 10). : 
5. The thought of God’s increasing watchfulness 
ill be a source of comfort or of annoyance accord- 
ing to our character. When the child is doing right, 
she loves the thought that the mother is watching ; 
but when she is “disobedient, she desires to avoid 
that presence. Very vividly does the New Testa- 
ment picture the greatest agony of the determined 
sinner to be the consciousness that God sees him. 
This is a large part of the woe of the lost. How 
important, then, through Christ, to become so rec- 
onciled to God that the truth “Thou God seest 
me” will be our source of most sacred comfort ! 
(Rev. vi., 16; Ps. xxxi., 16; lxxx., 7.) : 
‘Daily Readings: (1) Ps. viii.; (2) Ps. ix.; (3) 
—e x.; (4) Ps. xi.; (5) Ps. xii.; (6) Ps. xiii. ; (7) 
. Xiv. 


: For the week beginning October 13. 


God 
7; 
God 
that our lesson may well be the constant watchful- 
ness of God. 


Oct. 10, 1889. 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


n Union, accom stamp, will re- 
ve a either throug. umns paper or by personal 
will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


I have a large Sunday-school of boys and girls, and have 
felt for some time that we ought to carry our study further, 
and try to gain a more thorough and systematic knowledge 
of the Bible than that afforded by one short hour in using 
the International ns. The boys of the class have them- 
selves suggested that we meet on an evening of the week for 
this study. Iam familiar with the Y. M. C. A. Bible studies 
of four or five years ago, those used in colleges by Bible 
training classes, and I am sure there must be some better 
books out now, or some better methods in use. Do {3 know 
what would suit our purpose ? . E. P. 

We can recommend nothing which, in our view, will 
supersede the teacher’s labor. For a manual which 
gives a readable outline of the Bible teachings, Nich- 
ols’s “ Introduction to the Study of Scripture” (Amer- 
ican Sunday-School Union ; 75 cents) would do fair 
service as a skeleton. But personal interest centers in 
the epochs of sacred history, and in its great characters. 
In such a class the teacher would do well to give talks 
or lectures upon these epochs and characters, followed 
by questions, oral and written, requiring also at inter- 
vals short compositions covering the maiu points dis- 
cussed. For the preparation of such talks, see Geikie’s 
“Old Testament Characters ” (New York: James Pott; 
$1.25), Wilberforce’s “Heroes of Hebrew History” 
(New York: Randolph ; $2), Stanley’s “ Lectures on 
the History of the Jewish Church” (New York : Scrib- 
ners ; 3 vols., about $5). | | 


Will you please give me your grounds for observing Sun- 
day as the Sabbath rather than Saturday? It may be of 
service in those communities which are visited by Seventh- 
Day Adventists, or supplied with their tracts. c. R. H. 

Imagine that by a majority vote the Church should 
to-day re-adopt the Saturday Sabbath and relegate Sun- 
day to secular uses. “‘ The Lord’s Day ” of the New Tes- 
tament, with all the inspiration that comes from its 
commemoration in Christian worship, would be prac- 
tically lost to Christendom. It is incredible that a 
divine commandment requires such an advantage to be 
sacrificed to a mere legal interpretation of “ the sev- 
~ enth day.” The weakness of the seventh-day sects is 
in their strait-jacket of legal literalism, entirely foreign 
to the free spirit of Christianity as interpreted by the 
Apostle (1 Cor. vii., 19). ‘The Lord’s Day,” a prize 
essay published by the American Sunday-School Union 
(55 cents), is a good treatment of the whole subject. 


1. Please name some literature worth putting into the 
hands of young Christians evincing a somewhat skeptical 
bent. Some neat and concise apologetic. 2. there an 
work that describes the various fanaticisms or hobbies whie 
characterize certain of the smaller Christian sect;? I have 
thought that such a book in the hands of a good Christian 
who has taken up with the Saturday Sabbath idea might 


rove an antidote. 
Releuas of the observance of Sunday 


1. We think that H. L. Hastings’s “ Anti-Infidel 
Library ” is about what you want. Send for No. 1 as 
a sample—“ The Inspiration of the Bible” (W. B. 
Ketcham, Cooper Union, New York; 5 cents). The 
whole series includes twenty-four tracts. 2. Wedo not 
know any such book. “The Lord’s Day” (American 
Sunday-School Union; 55 cents) would be enough for 
any Christian who has a true conception of Christian- 
ity, as the religion of the spirit rather than of the 
letter. | 
1. What are the best historical periodical publications ? 
3. What is the best commentary or commentaries on 1 and 2 
Samuel? 3. What are the best works to give one a conception 
of the characters of Samuel, Saul, and David? 4. What is 
Charles Reade’s rank as a writer, and do his novels give us 
true pictures of English life ? Cc: 

1. Among the best are the “ Magazine of American 
History ” (New York) and the new “ New England 
Magazine ” (Boston). 2. W.G. Blaikie’s is as good as 
any, and the most recent (Armstrong, New York ; 2 
vols., $1.50 each). But, in our judgment, a fairly critical 
commentary, treating the Biblical history with the same 
independence of tradition as secular history, has yet to 
be written, at least upon these books. 3. We know 
of none better than you will find in the appropriate 
chapters of Stanley’s “‘ History of the Jewish Church,” 
though this also has certain limitations in the point just 
mentioned, while in general free from the slavish sub- 
serviency of the commentaries to ecclesiastical preju- 
dices. 4. We have no space for a detailed estimate of 
Reade’s work. That he had great talent as a novelist is 
unquestioned. He was given to a certain exaggeration 
: yer eccentricity in method, and was accused of man- 
nerisms in style, but his knowledge of human nature 
was acute, his artistic sense generally good, his con- 
structive skill excellent, and his wit brilliant. Such 
a book as “ The Cloister and the Hearth ” deserves to 
rank high in the literature of fiction. | 


There was a notice in The Christian Union some months 
ago—perhaps a year—that servants could be obtained b 


addressing *‘C.S. P.,”’ or something to that effect. Wi 
. you please put me in the way of information, and oblige 
greatly ? | K. H.C. 


The article to which you refer, signed by “C.S. P.,” 
was simply the outline of a plan whereby ladies living 
in suburban cities might possibly secure good servants. 
It would be necessary, in order to meet the writer’s 


private student ? and who are the publishers of ten 


Could you suggest a good and concise. 
C. B. W. 


idea, that at least ten or twelve ladies in the same town 
should co-operate. If you can interest your friends, 
and will communicate with The Christian Union, we 
will put you in communication with “ C. S. P.” 


What is the best Botany and Geology for studyi 


by a 
M. C, 


Professor Asa Gray’s “Field, Forest, and Garden 
Botany” (New York: Ivison, Blakeman & Co.), and 
Dana’s ‘‘ Text-Book of Geology” (same publishers). 
The same authors’ manuals are the best also. 


What is The Christian Union’s opinion of a “‘ ¢ 
“flirt”? ? 

The Christian Union agrees with Webster’s Diction- 
ary in pronouncing a coquette “a vain, trifling female 
who endeavors to attract admiration from a desire to 
gratify vanity.” 

Some one speaks in The Christian Union of Jefferies’s 


‘* Field and Hedgerow.’’ Will you please inform me of pub- 
lisher’s address ? 


Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $1.75. 


In commencing a letter, ‘‘ My Dear Friend,’ should each 
word begin with capital, or only first one ? 

Usage differs ; we think the tendency is toward the 
second method. 


uet’’ or 


_IfS., who wished to know about the weaving of silk por- 
taéres, will write to the Central Workrooms of the Brook- 
lyn Bureau of Charities, 69 Schermerhorn Street, she can 
procure the desired information. 


Will some one kindly tell me where I can send a barrel of 
books where they will be useful? The barrel contains mostly 
school-books—French books, readers, arithmeties. histories, 
ete. Mary HOo.uisTEr. 

RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


_ We have two or three letters for H. S. H., who asked in 
this column in the issue of September 26 about the making 
of silk nets. If she will send full address, we will forward 

em. 


f ‘‘E. B.,”? who inquires for the double number 45-46 
of *‘ The Circle of the Sciences,’’ will communicate with 
Mrs. C. P. Manney, 602 Carlton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
he, or she, may be put in the way of obtaining it. 


Your core who asks for a book against Christian 
Science is referred to ‘‘ The Christian Science: Its Truths 
and Errors,’’ by the Rev. Herbert Melville Tenney, pub- 
lished by the Burrows Brothers Company, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PRACTICAL FARMER.” 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Will you permit a few remarks on the interview you 
published some weeks ago with Mr. David E. Howatt, 
under the above title? Perhaps nothing is wrong with 
what he says till he reaches the last paragraph: “ Asa 
rule, I do not think our agricultural papers are as useful 
to farmers as they might be.” Why not ? They have as 

at inducements to make them useful as other pro- 

essional journals have. ‘We want to reach the thrift- 
less, thoughtless class of farmers.” Superior talent 
will not engage in this at any price. We must level up 
and not down. The Government could not hire men 
who would succeed in this, where failure is so nearly 
certain; then the Government may safely rely on the 
agricultural societies aud the local State departments 
to reach the “practical” farmers. “ The thrifty peo- 
ple can look out for themselves.” Yes, by having 
learned and trained specialists, supplied with suitable 
appliances, to discover what can be done in new lines, 
to test expensive machinery, to find by experiment (the 
only scientific method of to-day) the best insect destroy- 
ers, to find the best means of curing or suppressing 
epidemic disease in animal or vegetable—thrifty people 
will see that there is full appropriation for all this, and 
due authority and power under the law. 

“I would suggest that the Government stop the pub- 
lication of their elaborate reports on agriculture, which 
to practical farmers are not only worthless but ridicu- 
lous, and find a way to distribute really valuable in- 
formation, based on the experience of cipars them- 
selves and published in the local papers they which read, 
not in agricultural journals whose subscription price 
they cannot afford to pay. The ‘agricultural notes’ 
now published in the local press are copied from one 
paper to another with curious effect ; a ‘note’ repub- 
lished in a cold part of the country, where the ther- 
mometer ee below zero, will state that celery should 
be planted in.a trench ten inches deep, covered with 
two pine boards and four inches of soil.” The Govern- 
ment reports are not elaborate; they are confessedly 
abridged on account of lack of room, but further infor- 
mation can be had, free, to any interested by writing 
to the Department. What more is needed? For 
“ practical ” say routine, and you name rightly the class 
Mr. Howatt would reach. The “ practical” farmer is 
the man that wants to spend a little money to see if 
ramee can be made a paying substitute for jute or cot- 
ton, if sugar can be made in paying quantity in the 
Uuited States, if the cocoons of silk grown in the United 
States can be profitably wound on reels here; in a 
word, if the answer to trusts, to tariffs, to foreign 
trade, to our sacrificed grain and meat surpluses, to our 
own undeveloped and bought-up mines, is not to be 
found in agriculture diversitied. These problems are 


vast. Can they be fitly illustrated by reference to an 
insignificant tittle of pale celery ? No farmer needs to 
pay for a costly journal to tell him so much of rou- 
tine as Mr. Howatt has illustrated. 

J. P. Dickson, B.D., M.D. 


THE STATE AND THE MINES. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

The Christian Union says: “If this is a just con- 
clusion [that the State has a right to determine the 
minimum wages to be paid by the owners of mining 
property ,it would furnish a remedy for the miners of 

pring alley.” Would it necessarily furnish a rem- 
edy? In the account of Spring Valley we are told 
that the owner claimed (1) that he could afford to pay 
no more than he offered, and (2) that the wages offered 
were reasonable; while the miners, on the other hand, 
said that they could not live on less than they demanded, 
and impartial investigators declared that in this asser- 
tion the men were right. One question, however, re- 
mained still unanswered; namely, Was it true that 
the owner could afford to pay no more than he offered? 
It is possible that he could not, and in that case the 
oniy wise course to take would be to close the mines 
and let the men seek work elsewhere as soon as pos- 
sible. This would be an economie necessity, but too 
hard a necessity tgpbe fairly called a remedy. The 
possibility that a given industry can no longer be 
continued under any tolerable conditions is often 
overlooked. This may or may not be the case at 
Spring Valley. It probably is the case sometimes, 
and the State ought to investigate every such strike 
promptly, so as to determine the precise conditions, 
without waiting until want and misery compe! public 
attention. If the State fixes a minimum rate of wages, 
it is not just to the owners to require them to work 
their mines at aloss. But, on the other hand, when once 
a mine is opened anda community has become dependent 
upon it for support, the public good requires that it be 
operated so long as the price of the product is sufficient 
to pay reasonable wages and to maintain the equipment. 
Even though no profit be left for those who hold the 
title to the property, the coal has no value for them 
while it lies in the ground, and they have no right to 
refuse to allow it to be taken out by those who are 
ready to mine it. The owners, however, have probably 
paid for their property, and in case they think there is 
prospect of an advance in the price of -coal, the ques- 
tion arises whether they may not fairly claim a right 
to wait for better times. The community allowed the 
coal company to acquire its property without any stip- 
ulation as to reserved public rights. We come, then, 
to this: If the community undertakes to interfere in 
the affairs of a mining company, the latter has a right 
to demand that the State relieve it of its property ata 
fairly assessed price. With this resort open to it, the 
company, so long as it prefers to retain possession, must 
submit to whatever regulation the community thinks 
wise. The people, on the other hand, so long as results 
are satisfactory, will probably prefer to regulate rather 
than to assume absolute possession. This does not 


-earry with it an opportunity for any mining company 


to shift the burden of an ill-judged enterprise upon the 

State. The State may decline to take possession, but 

it would thereby forego all right of interference. 
CHARLES WorceESTER CLARK. 


A MATTER OF INTEREST. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

While the Episcopal General Convention is consider- 
ing the question of liturgical revision looking toward 
a richer, more flexible, and more popular form of sery- 
ice, the Congregational churches in the National As- 
sembly at Worcester will take up the same problem in 
their consideration of the report of the Committee on ° 
the Improvement of Worship appointed three years ago. 

The two bodies approach the general subject of the 
proper conduct of public worship from very different 
starting-points—the Episcopal Church inheriting the 
liturgy of the Church of England, and guarding its 
use by rigid law; the Congregational churches inherit- 
ing the Puritan prejudice and tradition against all 
forms of written and read prayer, and, in a word, 
against all that belonged to the service arbitrarily im- 

osed upon the Puritan churches by the will of the con- 
sovereigns. 

Time, however, has softened these prejudices, and 
also taught the lovers of the Prayer-Book that it in some 
ways falls short of the practical needs of the church of 
to-day; and, unquestionably, the two bodies will work 
towardacommoncenter. It is an interesting question 
which body is in the best position to meet the real 
needs of devout people. Congregationalists very gen- 
erally feel that they can and ought to improve their 
methods of worship, but without wise and strong lead- 
ership a general movement in that direction is impos- 
sible. 

It is an admitted fact that the rigidity of rubric in 
the Episcopal liturgy costs them no little loss of popu- 
lar power; but every change that looks toward liberty 
meets with a strong opposition in General Convention. 

This is so great an impediment that if the movement 
in Congregational churches is well directed it seems that 
we may look most hopefully for a service reverent, and 
at the same time popular and effectual, in the Puritan 
ehurches. We look with much interest for the report 
of the Committee on Improvement of Worship, of which 
Dr. Richards, of Madison, Wis., is Chairman. ** 
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EPISCOPAL GENERAL CONVENTION. 
THE FIRST WEEK’S SESSIONS. 


HE Triennial General Convention of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church of the United States 
assembled in this city on Wednesday of last week. 
The three important subjects which will be dis- 
cussed in this Convention are: The revision of the 
Prayer-Book ; the proposed change of diocesan 
representation in the Convention ; and the desira- 
bility of changing the name of the Church itself. 
We have already indicated editorially the bearing 
and importance of these questions, and what seems 
to us the tendency of opinion among clergymen 
and laity. In its first week’s sessions only one of 
these topics has been under consideration—that of 
the revision of the Prayer-Book—and in this there 
has been an almost unanimous agreement in ac- 
cepting a number of slight changes, which have 
been before former Conventions. 


OPENING CEREMONIES. 


The religious ceremonies with which the Con- 
vention opened were impressive in a high degree. 
Led by the venerable Bishop Williams, of Connect- 
-ieut, the senior bishop of the Church, a long pro- 
cession of bishops, clergymen, and delegates pro- 
ceeded from St. George’s Memorial House to the 
entrance of St. George’s Church on Stuyvesant 
Square. The church was soon filled with clerical 
and lay deputies to the number of nearly five 
hundred, while in the chancels were seated the 
bishops, sixty-five in number. The variety of 
color occasioned by the scarlet, purple, and other 
hoods marking various honorary degrees added 
picturesqueness to the scene. There was a full 
celebration of Holy Communion, and the musical 
services were notably fine and were beautifully 
rendered. The sermon was preached by the 
Bishop of Minnesota, the Rev. Dr. Henry B. Whip- 
ple. He alluded at the outset to the fact that 
this is the centennial anniversary of the first 
General Convention held in this country, and 
compared the difficulties and dangers which the 
Church then found opposing it to those of the 
present day. On this point he said: 

‘“ We are perplexed by the unbelief and sin of our 
time. The Christian faith is assailed not only with 
seoffs as old as Celsus and Julian, but also with the 
keenest intellectual criticism of divine revelation, the 
opposition of alleged scientific facts, and a Corinthian 
worldliness whose motto is, ‘Eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die.’ In many places Christian homes are 
dying out. Crime and impurity are coming in as a 
flood, and aaron’ | raises its hated form in a land where 
all men are equal before the law. The lines between 
the church and the world are dim. Never did greater 
problems confront a council of the church. An apos- 
tolic church has graver work than discussion about its 
name or the amending of its canons and rubrics. I 
fear that some of this unbelief is a revolt from a cari- 
eature of God. These mechanical ideas about the 
universe are the outcome of a mechanical theology 
which has lost sight of the fatherhood of God. There 
is much honest unbelief. In these yearnings of hu- 
manity ; in its clubs, brotherhoods, and orders ; in 
their readiness to share all things with their brothers, 
I see unconscious prophecies of the brotherhood of all 
men as the children of one God and Father. Denun- 
ciation will not silence unbelief. The name of infidel 
has lost its terrors. There is only one remedy. It 
is in the spirit, the power, and the love of Jesus 
Christ.” 

ORGANIZATION. 


In the afternoon the organization of the two 
houses was effected. In the House of Deputies 
the Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix was chosen as President ; 
the Rev. Mr. Hutchins, of Connecticut, was re- 
elected Secretary ; and the Rev. Dr. Henry An- 
stice, of the Diocese of Western New York, the 
Rey. E. W. Worthington, of Ohio, the Rev. C. 
Davis, of Missouri, and the Rev. W. C. Prout were 
chosen Assistant Secretaries. In the House of 
Bishops, Bishop Neely, of Maine, was chosen to 
assist the senior bishop and President, Dr. Williams, 
in presiding over the deliberations of the House. 
In neither body was much business transacted apart 
from the formal organization. The House of 
Deputies agreed to the motion of the Rev. Dr. 
-Huntington bringing forward for immediate dis- 
cussion the matter of the revision of the Prayer- 
Book, and accepted an invitation to visit the General 
Theological Seminary on Saturday, and on Thurs- 
day, October 10, to meet the Church Club, which 
will give the delegates a reception at Delmonico’s. 
The House of Bishops received a memorial from 


the colored clergymen of the Church asking for 
fuller recognition, and laid it aside for future con- 
sideration. 

After some discussion on parliamentary points on 
Thursday the House of Deputies listened to ad- 
dresses from fraternal delegates from the Provincial 
Council of Canada. Bishop Frederick Courtney, 
of Nova Scotia, the Right Rev. Edward Sullivan, 
Bishop of Algoma, Dr. Lewis Evans, the Venerable 
Archdeacon of Montreal, and others expressed 
the sympathy and catholic unity of the Canadian 
Church with our own. | 


CHANGES IN THE SERVICE. 


The subject of the proposed changes in the 
Prayer-Book was then brought before the Conven- 
tion by the Rev. Dr. Huntington, who reviewed the 
work of the Committee on Revision and brought 
out the fact that the alterations now to be acted 
on had been already thoroughly debated by two 
Conventions; the changes proposed by the new 
Committee on Revision will come up for debate 
later in the session. By a substantially unanimous 
vote it was agreed to accept many of the minor 
changes voted on by previous conventions; but 
the rubric providing for the use of the litany on 
Sundays, Wednesdays, and Fridays and on Ember 
and Rogation days, and its omission on Christmas 
Day, Easter Day, and Whitsunday, was rejected by 
a small majority, on the ground that it was so worded 
as to tend to abridge the individual liberty of the 


priest. The only other point upon which any serious 


difference of opinion was involved was in the twelfth 
resolution. This provided that the Nicene Creed 
may be used in place of the Apostles’ Creed in the 


administration of the Lord’s Supper, and that it 


must be used on Christmas, Easter, Ascension Day, 
Whitsunday, and Trinity Sunday. One delegate 
declared that the Nicene Creed, as it existed in the 
Prayer-Book, was simply a Roman Catholic creed. 
To compel the Nicene Creed to be recited in public 
services would result in untold harm to the Episco- 
pal Churchin America. Another view was that of 
the Rev. Dr. Huntington, who said that he believed 
in the Nicene Creed as a eucharistic symbol and 
always used it, but that when the movement for 
revision began it was the expressed understanding 
that no matter of doctrine or of discipline should be 
touched. He was in honor bound to adhere to that 
obligation. His objection was not to the doctrine, 
but to the compulsory use of the Nicene Creed in 
public service. The debate went over to Saturday. 
The House of Bishops on Thursday adopted all of 
the eighteen resolutions embodying the changes, con- 
curring with the House of Deputies in several and 
taking original action in the others. Many of the 
resolutions merely authorized already existing 
practices, while the general effect of the changes 
is to allow a little more latitude in shortening the 
service on special occasions or in furnishing a wider 
choice of forms to fit a variety of special needs. 


A MISSIONARY COUNCIL. 


The third day of the Convention, Friday, was 
almost wholly devoted to missionary work. The 


question concerning the Nicene Creed clause in the. 


Prayer- Book revision resolutions was left unsettled, 


the morning being chiefly occupied in the House 


of Deputies with the reception of various reports 
and memorials, which were referred to the appro- 
priate committees. Many of these had relation to 
the proposed change of the name of the Church or 
the question of proportionate representation. After 
this business was suspended, and the House of Bish- 
ops having joined the House of Deputies, they pro- 
ceeded to sit as the General Missionary Board of 
the Church. Bishop Whipple presided. The re- 
port of the Board of Missions was read by the 
General Secretary, the Rev. Dr. W. S. Langford. 
Its most important subject, and one on which Dr. 
Langford spoke eloquently after finishing his report, 
was that of erecting a headquarters and of securing 
the $200,000 necessary for that purpose. The 
report stated that a site for a seven-story missions 
house, to be the headquarters of the Board of Man- 
agers, had been secured in Fourth Avenue, north of 
Calvary Church, and called upon the Board of 
Missions to celebrate the centennial of the organiza- 
tion of the Church by aiding in providing the 
means to build. The recommendations were cor- 
dially indorsed by the Convention. 

Twenty-minute speeches from missionaries from 
China, Africa, Japan, and from home-mission fields 
followed. The Bishop of Montana, Dr. Holland, 
made a rousing address, in which, referring to the 
minute consideration of points in the liturgy, which 


is occupying the Convention, he exclaimed: “ You 


may 12 well burn your prayer-books, bury your 
hymn 

less you save souls by missionary effort.” The 
missionary bishops of Oregon and Colorado urged 
the claims of their fields to be made a full diocese. 
Bishop Pierce, of Arkansas, touched the vital nerv 
of rsd Indian question when he said: | 


‘‘T am convinced that the Indians are not going 
to reach any high degree of civilization until they 
are made citizens of the United States. The In- 
dian is very willing to receive charity ; he will live on 
it as long as he can ; he will not feed himself as long 
as the Government feeds him. The Government ought 
to take care of him until he is able to take care of him- 


, and throw your canons to the winds, un- 


self, but it ought at the same time to do its best to 


make him independent and self-supporting.” 


For the colored people Bishop Dudley read the | 


report of the commission for work among that race, 
and deplored the failure of the Church to give it 
the support which had been promised, but it had 
done enough to justify its creation, and to more 
than entitle it to better support in the future. Dr. 
Garnett, the Missionary Bishop of Texas, spoke 
with animation and some humor of the condition 
of the Church in that State, and declared that 
there was great difficulty in finding clergymen to 
fill all the parishes. The subject of Missions was 
to be resumed on Monday. | 


rE USE OF THE NICENE CREED PRESCRIBED. 


The debate on Resolution XII. in the proposed 
Sree in the liturgy, begun on Thursday, was 
resumed on Saturday, and was carried on with 
great animation. The opposition to the enforced 
use of this creed on Christmas, Easter, and Ascen- 
sion Days and on Whitsunday and Trinity Sunday 
came, first, from those who are opposed to it as 
being a Roman rather than a Catholic creed, and, 
secondly, from those who believed the creed to be 
a Catholic one, but thought that its enforcement by 
this resolution was contrary to the agreement that 
no doctrinal question should be touched on in the 
revision of the Prayer-Book. : 


The argument brought up the old filio-gue contro- 


versy which has been waged at intervals for centuries. 


This question of “the single or double procession” 


of the Holy Ghost turns on the point whether, in the 


clause of the Nicene creed “ who [7.e.the Holy Ghost] - 


proceedeth from the Father and the Son,” the last 
three ( filio-que) are or are not an interpola- 
tion of the Roman Church. The sense of the 
Church was shown by the debate to be strongly in 
favor of the true Catholicity of the Nicene Creed, 
and, notwithstanding that many voted against the 
resolution on other grounds, as we have said, it was 
carried by a substantial majority of both orders: 
Clerical dioceses—yeas, 38; nays, 9; divided, 2. 
Lay dioceses—yeas, 29 ; nays, 14 ; divided, 2. The 
House of Bishops had already adopted this and all 
the other resolutions of this (the old) set. The 
principal speakers in the debate in the House of 
Deputies were the Rev. James J. Vaulx, of Arkan- 

- Vedney, of Minnesota, Dr. Holland, of 
Missouri, the Rev. George M. Christian, of New- 
ad others. Mr. Christian gave a clear and 
brilliant historical sketch of the whole question, 
and pointed out that, whatever the exact origin 
of the jilio-que clanse, it had been recognized 
for centuries by the wisdom of all Western 


churches as a part of the faith. Dr. Holland also 


dwelt upon this point, and expressed the feeling of 
the great majority of delegates in saying: __ 

“The Nicene Creed is the creed of this Church. It 
is authorized. It is said before its altars. It has been 
said by the English Church from its beginning. It is 
inherited from that Western Church which cannot be 
uncatholicized by calling it Roman. We should not 
undertake, coming together as we do, many of us, once 
in a lifetime, to settle afresh for ourselves, by our com- 
mon sense, dogmas that have been pondered by the 
wisdom of the ages, formulated in councils represent- 
ing the long meditation of the highest culture of the 
race.’ 

The only other business of importance transacted 
on Saturday was the referring to a special commit- 
tee of the memorial from the Colored Episcopal 
Convention recently held in this city. In the after- 
noon a visit was paid to the General Theological 
Seminary. | 


—The new building of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association at Burlington, Vt., was opened for public 
inspection last week, a public reception being held. 
Congratulatory speeches to the Association were made 
by Senator Edmunds, Lieutenant-Governor Woodbury, 
and President Buckham, of the State University. The 
building has cost upwards of $100,000, and will be 
dedicated October 16. 


» 
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AMERICAN BOARD MEETING. 


; AS we have already announced, the eighteenth 

annual meeting of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions will be held 
from October 15 to 18 in the Broadway Tabernacle 
in this city. There is every indication of a large 
attendance and a meeting of great interest. We 
have already commented editorially on some of the 
more important topics that will come up for discus- 
sion. We shall, of course, report the proceed- 
ings at some length in The Christian Union. As to 
the matter of entertainment, the committee expects 
to care for five hundred guests. Under the recent 
vote of the Board those entitled to entertainment 


are the missionaries and assistant missionaries of . 


the Board, theological students, officers of the Board 
and of the Woman’s Boards, and corporate mem- 
bers and their wives. Other attendants from 
abroad must pay their own expenses or visit per- 
sonal friends. For the entértainment of the Board’s 
guests and the other expenses of the meeting about 
$3,500 will be needed. 

The programme of the Convention, so far as it 
can be arranged beforehand, is as follows; _ 


TurESDAY, 3 p.M.—lIntroductory Business and Devo- 
tional Services ; Report of the Prudential Committee 
on the Home Department, presented by the Home Sec- 
retary ; Treasurer’s Report ; Annual Survey of the 
Missionary Fields by the Foreign Secretaries. ; 

TurspAY Eventnc.—Sermon by the Rev. L. Pratt, 
D.D., of Norwich, Conn. 

WEDNESDAY, A.M.—Business : Three Special Papers 
from the Prudential Committee to be presented by the 
Secretaries; Topics—The Evangelization of Africa ; 
Review of the last Twenty Years in Japan; The Place 
Occupied in the Missionary Work by Prayer; Devo- 
tional Services (probably about the middle of the fore- 
noon). | 

p.M.—Reports of Committees, proba- 
bly including the Committee of Fifteen, to report on 
securing closer union between the Board and the 
churches, particularly upon the selection of corporate 
members;. also addresses. 

‘Wepnespay Eventnec.—Addresses by Missionaries 
and others. 

THURSDAY, AM.—-Reports of Committees on the 
Missions; Devotional Exercises and Addresses. 

Tuurspay, P.M.—Celebration of the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper; Business Meeting, including Elec- 
tion of Officers. 7 

THurRspDAY Eventnc.—Address by the President of 
the Board, perhaps also other addresses. 

Fripay, A.M.—Business, including Devotional Exer- 
cises; Farewell Addresses from Missionaries and 
others. 

Persons desiring accommodation during the ses- 
sions or information in regard to railroad rates, etc., 
should communicate with either the Rev. William 
M. Taylor, D.D., 5 West Thirty-fifth Street, who 
is the Chairman of the Committee of Arrange- 
-ments; the Rev. C. H. Daniels, 39 Bible House, the 
Secretary of the Committee; or C. B. Knevals, Esq., 
48 East Twenty-third Street, Chairman of the Sub- 


Committee on.Entertainment. 


DR. M’COSH ON REVISION. 


The Presbytery of New Brunswick, at its annual 
meeting in a runswick, N. J., discussed the pro- 
sed revision of the Westminster Confession of Faith. 
he New Brunswick Presbytery embraces in its bound- 
aries Princeton College and Seminary, and the mem- 
bers of the faculties of both were present in force to 
take part in the discussion. Ex-President McCosh 
expressed himself wholly in favor of revision. “ There 
is danger,” he said (we quote from the report of the 
New York “ Tribune ”’), “in stirring up this matter, but 
there is more yg, 2 in ignoring it or postponing it. 
The movement in favor of revision has been pushed 
very earnestly by the young men, and it will as surely 
be pushed in the future. Revision seems likely to come, 
and if it must come it is better that there should be 
no hesitancy, but that the movement should be guided 
by the older and more conservative men, and guided 
courageously and openly. It may be doubted if some 
passages are contained in the Word of God. Now, in 
logic it is law that there shall be nothing in the conclu- 
sion for which there is not a foundation in the premise; 
hence what is not in the Word of God must not be in the 
Confession.”” Dr. McCosh spoke briefly of the language 
of the clause declaring that ‘“‘ God, for his own glory, 
hath foreordained some men to everlasting life and 
some to everlasting death,” and then continued : 
«¢ There is a want in our Confession of a clear and prom- 
inent utterance, such as we have in the Scriptures every- 
where, of the love of God to all men and of the free 
gift of Jesus Christ and of salvation to all men, not to 
the elect alone. I find that some of our best and 
soundest young men are turned from their inclination 
to enter upon the ministry, or, having entered upon it, 
are annoyed and hindered by a few obnoxious phrases 
that keep staring them in the face, and by the absence 
of the complete recognition of the infinite love and 
mercy of God. Leave out, then, these obnoxious 
phrases, and put in the very front, as the most prominent 


the ministers of other 


5 Erg of our doctrine, this one of God’s love to all 

of the free offer of salvation. Our Confession 
meets the heresies of the seventeenth century, but not 
the heresies of the nineteenth. I confess, too, that I 
should like to have in the Presbyterian Church a shorter 
and clearer creed than the Westminster Confession. 
Our theologians do not accept it as a whole. Among 
the theological seminaries some reject one part, some 
reject another, all reject something.” _ 

Among the other speakers were Dr. Duffield, of 
Princeton,who made the principal argument for revision, 
speaking from the historical point of view as well as the 
theological. Dr. Warfield, Princeton Seminary’s Pro- 
fessor of Theology, opposed revision, on the ground that 
the present Confession was the correct expression of the 
general sentiment of the Church and a satisfactory 
interpretation of the Scriptural faith, if itself properly 
interpreted. Others opposed to revision were Drs. 


Hodge, Mudge, Green, and Swan. The Presbytery 


replied in the negative to the overture of the General 
Assembly asking whether it favored a revision of the 
Confession, thirty-four delegates voting against revision 
and sixteen for it. 

The subject is under discussion in the New York 
Presbytery as we go to press, Dr. Schaff indorsing the 
position of Dr. McCosh, and on substantially identical 
grounds. He advocates omission of all reference to 
the Pope as Antichrist, and to non-elect infants, omis- 
sion of the doctrine of reprobation, and some stron 
statement of the universal love of God so amply pra 
in the Scriptures. 


THE 250TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE QUINCY 
CHURCH. 


By ELizABetH PortTER GOULD. 


The 250th anniversary of any church is a memorable 
event, but that of a church which holds within its walls 


the personal memories and sacred dust of two Presi- 


dents of the United States and their honored wives is 
doubly memorable. Those who were privileged to 
enter into these anniversary exercises at Quincy, 
Mass., on a recent Sunday (September 29) particularly 
felt this truth. The pastor of the church, the Rev. 
Daniel Munro Wilson, had prepared the way for the 
distinctly commemorative service of the afternoon by 
an interesting historical discourse in the morning on 
the organization of the church in 1639 and its subse- 
quent history. The previous Sunday he had givena 
historical résumé of the people when they worshiped as 
part of the First Church at Boston. This made the 
geotem of the present pastor of that church, the 

ev. Stopford Wentworth Brooke, at the commemora- 
tive service, especially appropriate. Salutations from 
rst churches in the vicinity, 
those of Dorchester, Roxbury, and Cohasset, were also 
timely. 

The State was represented on the pro me by the 
Lieutenant-Governor, John Quincy Adams Brackett, 
but he was unable to be present. The city of Quincy 
was admirably represented with addresses by Mr. 
Charles: Francis Adams and Mr. Josiah Quincy. Mr. 


Adams, standing in front of the marble slab commemo- 


rating his dfather, John Quincy Adams, gave a 
clear outlook of some of the wonderful changes which 
had occurred in the world since the small band of six 
people organized that church 250 years ago. 

. Josiah Quincy was introduced as the sixth of 
that name, a of a family who for nine 
generations had honored the Quincy church. Indeed, 
it had never been without a Quincy, Edmund having 
been one of the first pew owners. 

In a reverent manner, Mr. Quincy reviewed the spirit 
in which the early clergymen worked for the growth 
of the church. He closed by referring to the hymn on 
the programme, written by John Quincy Adams for 
the two hundredth anniversary of the church, praising 
it as expressing the thought, in line with his remarks, 
that time is but a part of eternity, not a thing by itself. 

It was eminently fitting that the poet of the oc- 
casion should be the one of the two hundredth an- 
niversary, Mr. Christopher Pearse Cranch, who in 
age, as in youth, entered fully into the spirit of the 


hour. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR MOVEMENT. 
The first of the State Christian Endeavor Conven- 
tions of the fall was held in Maine, at Bath, September 
23 and 24, and was by far the most important conven- 
tion yet held in the State. A large number of delegates 
were present from all the counties, including many pas- 
tors of all denominations, who all spoke with enthusi- 
asm of the work of the Society in their churches. The 
rincipal evening addresses were given by the Rev. 
. W. Hamilton, D.D., of the Saratoga Street Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, East Boston, and by the Rev. 
F.E. Clark, D.D. The Rev. J. M. Frost, of the Congress 
Street Methodist Church, Portland, was chosen 
dent of the State Union. 


The Iowa State Convention was held a little later in 
the same week, and was an equally important and en- 
thusiastic meeting. The question of fellowship between 
the denominations, as promoted by the societies, while 
at the same time denominational loyalty is in no way 
sacrificed, is a prominent one in these State conven- 
tions, and it is felt that the societies, in a large meas- 
ure, promote Christian fellowship, bringing the young 
people of all sects together, and yet insuring at the 
same time their devotion to their own church. 


resi- 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The Right Rev. Thomas Hubbard Vail, D.D., 
LL.D., Episcopate Bishop of the diocese of Kansas, 
died at Bryn Mawr, Pa., on Sunday, after an illness of 
two weeks. Bishop Vail was born in Richmond in 
1812, and was educated at Trinity College, and at the 
Theological Seminary in New York. He was pastor 
of various churches in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
and in 1863 became rector of Trinity Church, Musca- 
tine, lowa. He was consecrated first Bishop of Kan- 
sas in 1864. He was the author of several religious 
works, and of a sacred drama, “ Hannah,” published 

—The Rev. Dr. Talmage announced to his congrega- 
tion on Sunday that he intended to start for Palestine 
on October 30, and to be gone two months. His object 
is to obtain fresh material for use in the life of Christ 
which he is writing. His pulpit. will be supplied by 
ministers from other cities. 

—The Dubuque Presbytery, in session at Pine Creek, 
Ia., has enrolled the Rev. Henry Elliot Mott and di- 
rected his installation as pastor of the Second Presby- 
terian Church of Dubuque, in pursuance of the action 
of the General Assembly. 

—The New York ms | Brooklyn Association of Con- 
regational Churches will be held at Port Chester on 
ctober 2. | 

—The twenty-second annual meeting of the General . 
Conference of the Congregational Churches of Con- 
necticut will be held in the South Church, New Britain, 
November 5-7. 

—A Chinese guild is to be established at No. 23 
St. Mark’s Place, where the 500 pupils in the twenty- 
five Sunday-schools in this city may find entertainment 
and instruction during the week. A reading-room, 
games, gymnasium, bureau of information, and infirm- 
ary, and attractions peculiar to the Chinese, are to be 
provided. 

—The National Unitarian Conference will be held in 
Philadelphia, October 28-31. 

—Evangelist B. F. Mills will begin a series of union 
meetings at Spencer, Mass., on October 16, in the 
Cngeaae church, and continuing for a week. 

—The First Congregational Church of Chelsea, 
Mass., celebrated its centennial on Saturday and Sun- 
day of last week. Reminiscent and historical addresses 
were delivered by former pastors, and many old-time 
members from other States attended the exercises. 

—The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Trustees 
of the Peabody Education Fund was held at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, in this city, last Thursday. The total 
sum disbursed by the Fund during the fiscal year end- 
ing October 1 was $69,633. During the summer past, 
three institutes of four weeks each were held at the 
Hampton (Va.) school for 1,062 white teachers, and 
three for 322 colored teachers, all of which were sup- 
hey in whole or in part by Peabody funds. William 

irt Henry, of Virginia, and Judge R. B. Sommer- 
ville, of Alabama, were elected Trustees to fill vacan- 
cies caused by resignations. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—F. A. Balcom has received a call from Rockland, Minn. 

—E. C. N. Severance was installed as pastor of the church 
in Hutchinson, Kan., on September 24. 

—E. H. Harbridge accepts a call to Millett, Mich. 

—C. H. Smith accepts a call to Trumbull, Conn. 

—W.S. Hamlin, of Cameron, Mo., resigns. 

—D. J. Clark, of East Avon, Conn., has received a call 
from the new Park Church of Springfield, Mass. 

—H. H. Peck, of Plymouth, Conn., preached a farewell ser- 
mon on October 6, e goes to West Winsted. 

—John Barstow accepts a call to Glastonbury, Conn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—James McLeod, of the Second Church of Indianapolis 
Ind., accents a call from the First Congregational Church o 
Albany, N. Y. 

—J. A. Littell, of the United Presbyterian Church of 
Albany, N. Y., has reeeived a call to the First United Pres- 
byterian Church of Des Moines, Ia. 

—James Hunter declines a call from the First Church of 
Horton, Kan. : 

—H. A. Porter, of Smithtown, L. I., has resigned. 

—J.E. Mallman declines a call to Greenport, L. I. 

D. E. Rogers will be installed as pastor of the Richmond 


“Church of Philadelphia, Pa., on October 17. 


BAPTIST. 


—J. J. Muir has been called to the E Street Church of 
Washington, D. C. 

—David Newton Sheldon, D.D., President of Waterville 
(now Colby) College from 1842 to 1853, died on October 4, at 
the age of la | 

—A. F. Williamson accepts a call from the Belmont Ave- 
nue Church of Philadelphia. 

—Burton Crankshaw has been installed as pastor of the 
Second Church of East Cambridge, Mass. 


EPISCOPAL. 


—Henry Olmstead Lacey, of Winsted, N. C., died suddenly 
on a railway train near Washington, D. C., on September 27. 
He was at one time assistant minister of Holy Trinity Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ; 

—Richard T. Brown died at Silver Springs, Md., on Sep- ~ 
tember 27. He had been rector of many important. parishes 
in several Southern States. 

—J. D. Hills, of St. Andrew’s Church, Mount Holly, N. J.. 
has received a call from Tacoma, Washington. 

—F, W. Betts, of Palmer, Mass., has resigned, and will go 
to a church in Syracuse, N. Y. 

—Nathaniel L. Briggs, of the Emmanuel Church of Phila- 
delphia, has been invited to take charge of St. Mark’s Memo- 
rial Chapel in this city. _ ; 

—Clarence Buel has resigned as assistant minister of St. 
Luke’s Church, this city. si 


— 
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LYMAN ABBOTT AS A PREACHER.? 
By Rossiter W. RAYMOND. 


The reader of these sermons will gain from them 
a fair notion of Dr. Abbott’s standpoint and method 
as a preacher. What the book cannot give is the 
manner of delivery. But one who has heard Dr. 
Abbott can easily imagine, as he reads, the simple, 
direct, earnest, but quiet, tones in which these 
thoughts were first expressed. As all true orators 
(and a few clergymen) know, the colloquial is the 
true foundation of eloquence. Passion and poetry 
of speech have their appropriate keys and melodies; 
but they should be merely transpositions and varia- 
tions of the conversational theme. On the other 
hand, many men are effective talkers who lay no 
claim to oratory. They do right in resting upon 
the foundation, and not attempting to build upon it 
ambitious structures for which they have no fit mate- 
rials. And if we set aside the few who were “born, not 
made,” it is the plain, clear, fluent, natural talkers 
who do the greater part of the orator’s work. They 
instruct, convince, and persuade, though they may 
not dazzle or tickle or intoxicate. | 

Nevertheless, there is an art of talking to an 
audience; and the first requisite of a natural and 
conversational manner does not mean that the pub- 
lic speaker should address a thousand persons pre- 
cisely as if he were addressing one or half a dozen. 
There may be a fault on that side, akin to the 
shortcoming of the amateur on the stage whose 
“asides” are inaudible and whose emotions are too 
successfully restrained. 

When Dr. Abbott first began to preach regularly 
in Plymouth Church, his sermons seemed like lect- 
ures. ‘They were perfectly rounded and propor- 
tioned, clear and interesting, yet unemotional in the 
main, and free from impassioned appeal. They 
held the unflagging attention of all, and impressed 
themselves upon all by the sheer force of thought, 
felicitously expressed, well-nigh unaided by any 
other element of power in delivery than that which 
comes from the absence of repellent pulpit vices 
and affectations. If they had not been so interest- 
_ ing, they might have been called tame. 

How much of this was the result of temperament, 
how much of education, and how much of tempo- 
rary conditions, time alone could show. Let me 
say frankly that Plymouth Church sought its pres- 
ent pastor because, just as he was, he won its esteem 
and affection, and suited its need. He was the 
man we wanted. We did not reckon upon his 
growing into anything more. We were, on the 
whole, not anxious to have as Mr. Beecher’s suc- 
cessor a preacher who, by inferior achievements in 
Mr. Beecher’s style, would perpetually remind us 
of that ideal and of his own failure to reach it. 
And we were glad to have Mr. Beecher’s spirit and 
doctrine exemplified, and his life’s dearest work 
continued, by one who affected no such imitation, 
but was true to himself. 

Nevertheless, I will say with equal frankness 
that Dr. Abbott has developed in Plymouth pulpit 
an unexpected oratorical fervor and power. He 
has certainly changed in this respect, and changed 
for the better; in this article (which I write at the 
special request of Mr. Mabie), I desire to record 
in The Christian Union a few observations upon 
what seems to me an interesting psychological 
problem, and, moreover, a text for profitable study 
by other ministers. 

people did say at first that he lacked 
“magnetism.” It was largely their own conven- 
tional notion. He never shouted; he never worked 
himself into a frenzy; he was never “carried away” 
by his subject; he said what he meant, and said it 
only once; if you let your thoughts wander, you 
wouldn’t have a second chance at that thought; he 
poured out no torrent of superabundant epithet and 
illustration, out of which you might dip as much as 
you liked, and be sure that the rest was of the same 
sort, and flowing in the same channel; he did not 
plead or beseech, or shed or draw tears. ‘True, the 
things that he said kept the house very still; and 
it was always a surprise, when he closed, to find 
that he had been talking forty minutes. There was 
a strange attraction about the whole thing—but not 
“magnetism.” 

What partial truth there was in this superficial 
verdict may be summed up in this: that the ser- 
mons were delivered to a large audience as if it 


1 Signs of Promise. Sermons preached in Plymouth Church, 
1887-1889. By Lyman Abbott, (New York: Fords, How- 
ard & Hulbert. 81,50.) 


had been a small one. The mighty reflex force 
which slumbers in the collective sympathy of a 
multitude was not evoked. Each listener might be 
thrilled for himself, but he could not feel the thrill 
of his neighbor. 

No doubt one reason was the natural shrinking 
of a wise and sensitive man from any appearance 
of attempting to be eloquent in the place from which 
a supreme orator had just departed. But I think 
the chief source of Dr. Abbott’s quiet manner was 
that for many years he had not been accustomed 


to speak to a large, and at the same time a famil- 


lar, audience. He did not rely upon inspiration 
received from a responsive multitude. 

His unique manner of preparation played no 
small part. It is hard to avoid believing, in the 
perusal of these printed sermons, that they were 
not read from manuscript, or at least carefully 
written out beforehand, and finally delivered with 
the help either of a disciplined memory or of full 
“skeleton” notes. Yet they were never written at 
all until the stenographer took them down; and 
there was not a scrap of paper in the pulpit to 
assist their delivery. Dr. Abbott's practice of simply 
thinking over what he will say seems to me, when 
taken in connection with the style and proportion 
of his sermons, an astonishing exhibition of mental 
training. But while itis admirable and full of vast 
possibilities of power, it has appeared to weaken, 
on some occasions, the force which such thorough 
self-control should generate. It was not as when a 
preacher reads from manuscript the warmed-over 
product of the study; because the man who talks, 
with his eye on you, will always be a hundred times 
more effective than he who reads, either not look- 
ing at you at all, or interrupting his glances with 
furtive attempts to “ find the place” and see what 
comes next. Nevertheless, the highest art should 
make thought and expression, however carefully 
pre-arranged, seem to be spontaneous; and this art 
appeared sometimes to be lacking, simply because 
the speaker, in saying so clearly just what he meant 
to say, gave no sign of the reaction upon his own 
soul of the soul of his hearers. 

Well, there has been a change. Dr. Abbott, 
surrounded by the affection and sympathy of a 
great church, and warmed by the presence of a 
great congregation, has increased in fervor and 
freedom without losing in logic, clearness, or in- 
structive thought. The difference is not in the 
words. It is a subtler thing than that—an ex- 
pansion and almost exaltation of power. 

I remember well that, when he first came to sup- 
ply temporarily the Plymouth pulpit, he said he 
should really like to express in that place some 
lines of thought which he had been following by 
himself. Whether he should have anything more 
to say, or should, on the other hand, be “ preached 
out” after a few months, he could not foretell. 
He did not realize what inspiration and suggestion 
would come from the church itself. I fancy he 
has more to preach about now than he had when 
he began; that he has learned how easy it is for a 
pastor to “supply the pulpit’ when a strong, loyal, 
harmonious, earnest church supplies Aim. 

I might stop here to enforce several wholesome 
morals; but I will mention only two: 

1. To ministers. If you would gain lasting 
power, begin with plain, clear, well-considered talk- 
ing; and do not affect fervor until it comes nat- 
urally, through your congregation. Then you will 
never suffer that most ridiculous torture of “ rising ” 
solitary into passionate spheres, while the rest look, 
but do not follow. 

2. To congregations. If you think your minis- 
ter lacks fervor, give him some—and thank God 
he does not lack something that you could not give 
him! | 

So much for Dr. Abbott’s manner as a preacher. 
As to his matter, these sermons will speak for 
themselves. They fairly represent what Plym- 
outh Church regularly receives. They are val- 
uable contributions to that religious literature out 
of which the New Theology is to take shape. 
All vital theology has been wrought out by 
pastors. The pastors of the early Church made 
its theology ; and when the scholastic theologians 
had squeezed the life out of it, and classified 
it by destructive analysis, a new set of pastors 
made a new theology. Thus it will be to the 
end. They who are handling the truth in the 
service of men, they who are actively “doing the 
will of the Father,” are perpetually finding out 
about the doctrine. And we may be sure that in 
their hands the new theology will take the form of 
hope for the individual and for the race; that it 
will embrace and utilize the discoveries of Science ; 


| that it will widen the horizon of spiritual life ; that 


it will clasp with new love and allegiance the per- 
son of Jesus Christ our Lord ; and that it will break 
through roofs, if necessary, to bring to him the 
souls that need him, while, on the other hand, it will 
destroy nothing, save at the command of Truth and 
Love. And by the fruits of the new theology in 
the lives of its disciples it shall be known. The 
pastors must formulate it; but the emancipated 


churches of Christ must set the seal of authority . 


upon it. 


We have more than once spoken of Mr. Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s Master of Ballantrae in the course of its 
publication as a serial. Our judgment that it would 
rank with the very best of his work is confirmed by a 
re-reading of the story in its book form. It is a tale 
of extraordinary originality, brilliance, and subtlety of 
character analysis. Asa well-proportioned novel, many 
readers may prefer “ Kidnapped,” but in the dramatic 
force of certain passages—notably in the account of the 
duel between the Master and his brother, and in that of 
Mackellar’s wild attempt to kill the Master on shipboard 


J 


—and in the delicate niceties of style by which the con- _ 


trast of character between the prominent figures is con- 
stantly maintained and brought sharply before the read- 
er in a hundred different ways ; in the keenness, also, of 
the analysis of the working of pride, ambition, and total 
absence of moral sense on a mind of great intellectual 
strength and admirable natural capacities—in such 
points as these, we say, the “ Master of Ballantrae” is on 


the very highest level of Mr. Stevenson’s genius. It is 


to be compared in these respects with the best work in 
some of his earlier short stories, such as that of “A 
Night with Villon,” that called “Sieur de Maletroit’s 
Door,” and with “Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde,” rather 
than with “ Kidnapped” and “ Treasure Island.” Here, 
as in the first-named stories, the study of the action and 
reaction of evil upon moral character has great fascina- 
tion for the writer, and the depth of his conception and 
rendering of the struggle between crime and conscience 
is remarkable. In the “ Master of Ballantrae,” as in 
most of the author’s books, there is—oddly enough in 
a tale of romance and adventure—no woman of more 
than slight importance as a character. The two fig- 
ures round which the main interest centers are those 
of the Master—proud, unscrupulous, selfish, brilliant, 
deep, almost diabolical in cunning and tenacity of evil 
purpose—and of the Scotch steward Mackellar, who is 
made most cleverly to show forth in his own narrative 
his shrewd, homely, common-sense character ; and the 
continual clash of purpose and nature between the brill- 
iant and subtle scoundrel and the dull and faithful 
family retainer makes one of the best-executed bits of 
fiction in our literature. The scene shifts twice from 
Scotland to America ; and the Master’s adventures on 
the high seas, in the depths of the forests of the Adiron- 
dacks, and in the interior of Hindustan follow one 
another with a rapidity and variety which show the 
author’s invention and ingenuity to be still his ready 
servants. The conclusion of the story is startling, 
rather horribly so, and many readers will find it un- 
satisfactory. (New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


Modern Science in Bible Lands is a useful work for 
Bible students and for preachers. The author, Sir 
J. W. Dawson, is an authority,and may be relied upon. 
As an indication of the scope and intent of this book, 
he disposes of the theory that there was a volcanic 
eruption of Sinai, when at the giving of the law the 
mount burned with fire, by showing that the volcanic 
rocks of Sinai are of too ancient a formation to belong 
to the epoch of the Exodus. Again, he settles the place 
of Eden designated in Genesis, by a careful examina- 
tion of the word bedolach (bdellium), which he deter- 
mines to mean wampum, or shells strung together, and 
by a geological survey of Mesopotamia. The locality of 
the crossing of the Red Sea is fixed by the author’s 
observation of the recession of its shores. It is his 
opinion that the volcanic site of Rome is referred to in 
the allegorical language of the A ocalypse, and that 
volcanic phenomena furnish the Biblical imagery of the 
Day of Judgment. He dwells upon the character of 

rimitive man of the stone ages and his relation to the 

eluge, and discusses the relative recency of man upon 
earth. He is convinced from examination of “ The 
Stones of Egypt ” that the wisdom of Egypt was ante- 
diluvian. (New York: Harper & Bros.) 


For the last twenty years there has been growing a 
taste for Jane Austen’s novels, which beforehand had for 
half a century been almost forgotten. “ Pride and Preju- 
dice,” “ Sense and Sensibility,” “‘ Mansfield Park,” and 
“ Emma” are now recognized to be among the greatest 
novels in the English language. Of their aithor there 
is little to be said apart from her work. Mrs. Charles 
Malden’s Jane Austen, in the “Famous Women” 
series, is a grateful essay toward the story of a singu- 
larly beautiful character. Miss Austen was one of the 
most natural of writers. It was her second nature to 
write. But so unobtrusive and diffident was she that 
her true merit was scarcely recognized by her contem- 
poraries. The scanty details of Miss Austen’s short 
and uneventful life have been pieced out with analyses 
and criticisms of her stories. Upon the whole, the 
book is satisfactory, but we must not look for sensa- 
tional or romantic coloring in it. A decent, sober, re- 
ae gray pervades the whole, (Boston; Roberts 

rothers. ) 
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Harper & Brothers have recently added to their 
English Classic Series The Selected Poems of Words- 
worth, edited with notes by William J. Rolfe. An ex- 
amination of this volume shows that Mr. Rolfe has 
used excellent judgment in choosing from the great 
body of Wordsworth’s verse those poems Which, by 
common consent, have come to be regarded as most 
characteristic of his genius. To this selection Mr. 
Rolfe has added an introduction which contains a brief 
autobiographic sketch, a picturesque account of the 
oo region by Moncure Conway, and an extract from 

atthew Arnold’s admirable essay on Wordsworth, 
which appeared as a preface to his own selection of the 
latter’s poems. In addition to this introduction the 
volume contains a series of notes and other matter of 
value to the student of the poet. 


Bishop Alexander, of Derry, is the author of the re- 
cent volume in the Expositors’ Bible on The Epistles of 
St. John: Twenty-one Discourses, with Greek Text, Com- 
parative Versions, and Notes Chiefly Exegetical (New 
York ;: A. C. Armstrong & Son), and we believe it to 
rank high among the commentaries of this series, in fact 
with Milligan’s “ Revelation” and Dods’s ‘‘ Genesis.” 
The plan of the work is, first, to put us in the mental 
environment whence the Epistle emanated ; second, to 


compare the Epistle with the Gospel ; third, to discuss 


the polemical element in the Epistle, showing that it is 
not an antiquated argument, “a fossil scorpion with a 
sting of stone ;” fourth, to examine the character of 
St. John ; and, lastly, to comment upon the text in 
- discourses seriatim. 


There has of late been an abundance of stories of 
the times of Christ and of the early days of Christian- 
ity. Rebekah: A Tale of Three Cities, by M. P. Jones 
- (New York : John B. Alden)gis a religious novel laid 
in the days of Nero, Vespasian, and Titus, and in the 
cities of Rome, Cesarea, and Jerusalem. It describes 
the burning of Rome and the destruction of Jerusalem. 
St. Paul, Priscus, Judas son of Merto, Longinus, 
Ananus, and John of Giscala, are characters of the 
tale. The author displays much archeological learning 
and power of picturesque description. Upon the whole, 
it is a careful and excellent study,and worthy of atten- 
tion. 


Frederick Warne & Co. have recently added to the 
Cavendish Library a volume of Selections from the Writ- 
ings of William Hazlitt, Essayist and Critic, with a 
memoir, biographic and critical, by Alexander Ireland. 
It was Mr. [reland’s intention in this volume to present 
a selection from the writings of Hazlitt which will 
fairly represent him as a critic of literature and as an 


essayist on life, manners, and art. - Hazlitt is already: 


somewhat out of fashion, but his acuteness and vigor 
ought not to be lost from English literature, and this 
volume will be eminently serviceable to those who 
desire to know him at his best without being compelled 
to familiarize themselves with the great number of 
volumes in which his complete»works are contained. 


The City Legends, by Will Carleton, which have ap- 
peared from time to time in periodicals, have been 
gathered into a quarto volume, and are published with 
profuseness of illustration. It is hardly worth while 
at this time to enter into an eldtorate analysis of Mr. 
Carleton’s merits and deficiencies as a writer of verse. 
It is certain, at all events, that he pleases the ear and 
touches the feelings of a wide circle of readers, and 
though these poems will hardly have the vogue of 
some of his earlier ballads, we have no doubt they will 
meet with a multitude of readers. (New York: Har- 
per & Bros.) © | 


Man and his Maladies, by A. E. Bridger, M.D., is a 
popular handbook of physiology and medicine pre- 
pared by a London doctor of reputation. It is very 
clear, intelligible, and sensible, particularly in its ac- 
count of the nature and origin of diseases generally, 
and of specific ailments. In no way does this book 
try to take the place of a physician, but its hints on the 
care of health and the avoidance of sources of dis- 
ease may often save the necessity of calling one in. 
(New York : Harper & Bros.) | 


CURRENTS OF RECENT THOUGHT. © 


The Andover Review for September contains two 
articles advocating a more organic union of the Con- 
gational churches. In the first, Professor E. P. 
uld holds that disaster must befall any devia- 
tion from the middle way between the individual in- 
stinct and the social instinct. ‘ The flaw in Congrega- 
tionalism is that it recognizes no organized church 
larger than that which is local and individual.” Inde- 
pendency was born in evil times, when there was a need 
of it, which no longer exists. But the present Congre- 
gationalism, being built upon a dogmatic basis, does 
not realize the freedom which was sought in independ- 
ency. The way is open for the Church to avail itself 
of the benefits of association on a scale commensurate 
with its catholic idea as the body of Christ. The 
limits of such organization are marked out in the body 
politic. In these remarks the writer does not make it 
clear how his conception differs from Presbyterianism, 
except in the discarding of any dogmatic basis of or- 
ganization. This, however, is a vital difference. In 
the second article, Dr. M. McG. Dana approves the 


tendency to centralization within the Congregational 
body. He sees “the need of a stronger government,” 
“a compacter organization ”—two things which, by the 
way, are not identical. It is the latter which he chiefly 
pleads for, and mainly with a view to greater efficiency 
in co-operative effort in benevolent work. The same 
number contains also a finely wrought and appre- 
ciative critique by Mr. S. H. Thayer on “ Matthew 
Arnold’s Influence on Literature.” The writer holds 
that Goethe first and Arnold next have, perhaps, done 
more than any other workers to foster a growing kin- 
ship of feeling between the intellectual workers in the 
English and European fields. Mr. Arnold was “ an 
intellectual aristocrat of the strenuous sort.” A thor- 
oughbred Grecian in his intellectual tastes, he slighted 
the profounder tones of sentiment and religion, yet was 
keenly alive to moral worth both in art, education, and 
life. Not an original thinker, he has won an envi- 
able name as a critic of such felicity and art as to in- 
sure his work long eminence as the best expressions 
in the English tongue of purely critical analysis and 
interpretation. 

In the Universalist Quarterly the Rev. I. C. Knowl- 
ton argues on Biblical grounds for the personality 
of the Holy Spirit. His article is a good illustra- 
tion of the conservative tendeney now competing 
with the radical in that branch of the church. He 
holds it “fair to assume what the church has ever 
taught, that the Holy Spirit is a Divine Person.” It 
is interesting to see this word “ person,” which men of 
orthodox name, from Calvin till now, have confessed 
unsatisfactory, so unhesitatingly accepted. ‘‘ We con- 
fess,” says he, “a liking for the old Bible, the old 
opinions and ideas of the church, and the old formulas 
of baptism, benediction, and the old doxologies and as- 
criptions of praise. . . . Besides all this, there is hope, 
comfort, consolation, for the world in the New Testa- 
ment revelation of the Trinity.” 

The Bibliotheca Sacra for July has a valuable article 
by the Rev. C. Caverno on “The Intellectual Element 
in Matter,” apparently suggested by Sir W. Hamilton’s 
remark, “A mathematical theory presents even more 
of the intense unity of a living spirit than the work of 
a poet or of an artist.” The writer finds matter to 
express mind so far as mind finds a medium of expres- 
sion in mathematics. The mathematics of molecular 
chemistry furnishes him with abundant illustrations. 
“The truth is,” he says, “when you question matter 
closely, it is the materialism of it that soonest escapes 
you, the intelligence expressed in it upon which you 
can longest retain your grasp.” So, also, will is mani- 
fest in the enforced constancy of proportions in all 
chemical combinations. That cosmos exists, instead of 
chaos, indicates the exercise of will in preferential 
choice. So, again, the esthetic capacities of matter 
reveal a spiritual principle in its constitution—the love 
of beauty. Thus in the raw material of things appear 
the intellect, the will, the sensibility, which are the dis- 
tinguishing marks of Mind. Professor F. H. Foster, 
in the same number, discusses “The Bible and the 
Publie Schools ” in a review which shows that religious 


| instruction has always had a place in our schools ex- 


cept when interrupted by Romanist objections to the 
Bible. But even as to this Romanists are not agreed, 
for Cardinal Manning says: “I rejoice that it is read 
in the Board Schools of England, even without a right 
interpretation.” He shows what the Romanist posi- 
tion really is—that we are not able to give a Christian 
education unless we give a Roman Catholic education. 
He holds that every reasonable concession should be 
made, even permitting the Romish version of the Bible 
or excusing from attendance on religious exercises, and 
confining instruction to the general truths of Christian- 
ity. But such instruction should be insisted on. It 
has been well established by judicial decisions that 
Christianity in its fundamental principles is part of the 
law of the land. 

In the Homiletic Review for August, Professor Mur- 
ray, whose position as Dean of Princeton College adds 
emphasis to his statement, declares that, unless the pul- 
pit gives due attention to the study of social science, he 
does not see how it is to hold its own. The requisite 
knowledge is not to be got from newspapers, but from 
the investigations and discussions conducted by the 
social science associations. The writer refers to the 
fact that there are specific themes in the Bible which 
cannot be adequately treated without such study. The 
fact that the cburch did not take the leading part in 
the anti-slavery reform he points to as a disgrace 
which should not be again incurred. 

In the Catholic World for September, the Rev. A. F. 
Hewit, under the title “ Christianity Indefectible,” con- 
tends that no change from the original type of Chris- 
tianity, whether in doctrine or polity, took place during 
the second and third centuries, but that, as instituted 
by Christ in the beginning, it was sacramental, sacer- 
dotal, and hierarchical. The argument is largely on 
a priori grounds, viz.: ‘ It is incredible that Jesus Christ 
and the apostles should have left it [the form and order 
of Christianity ] undetermined” and “ liable to variation.” 
“If the apostolic model was simpl congregational or 
presbyterian, and prescribed as obligatory,” it would 
have proved “ ineradicable.” 

Under the heading “ New Catholicism in Spanish 
America ” (a lecture by Mr. Joseph Cook), Our Day 
for September shows that the South American Repub- 
lics, notably Chili and the Argentines, as well as Mex- 
ico, have given us valuable points in abolishing paro- 
chial schools, forbidding accumulations of property by 
ecclesiastical orders, and excluding clerical influence 


from politics. Let Protestants of North“*America 
study their duties in the light of the action of Catholies 
of South America.” 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—At the Free Cireulating Library in city 
* Ben-Hur ” is now in greater demand than any other 
work of fiction. Heretofore “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
has been the leader. 

—A volume of sermons delivered in English pulpits 
last summer by the Rev. James -M. Whiton, of this 
city, whom our readers know as a frequent and valued 
contributor to this paper, will be published soon by _ 
Mr. Whittaker under the title “ New Points to Old 
Texts.” 

—The October number of the “ Book Buyer ” con- 
tains a delightful portrait of Miss Constance Fenimore 
Woolson, with an interesting and sympathetic sketch 
of her life and work by Arthur Stedman ; there is also 


‘the usual Boston letter and a variety of interesting 


book notices and literary announcements. : 

—We have had several inquiries as to the possibility 
of obtaining copies of the “ Beecher Memorial” pri- _ 
vately printed in 1887 for the family and friends of 
Mr. Beecher. We learn that a few copies of the edition 
of 1,000 have not been disposed of, and these may be 
had by sending $2.50 to W. J. Bok, 23 Park Row, this 
city. Until now no copies have been sold. 

—The fourth volume in the Carisbrooke Library 
(New York : George Routledge & Sons) is devoted to 
early prose romances, and contains “ Reynard the Fox,” 
“Friar Bacon,” “ Robert the Devil,” “Guy of War- 
wick,” ‘“ Vergilius,” the “ History of Hamlet,” and 
“Friar Rush.” These seven old stories, edited by Pro- 
fessor Henry Morley, are admirably representative of 
the thought and style of the Middle Age romancers. 

—Honghton, Mifflin & Co. have added to their Dol- 
lar Classics—a charming set of books in which have 
already appeared selections from Mrs. Browning’s 
poems and selections from Robert Browning—“ Ballads, 
Lyrics, and Sonnets” from Longfellow, and “ Inter- 
ludes, Lyrics, and Idyls ” from Tennyson. The selee- 
tions have been made with great discrimination, and 
bring out the peculiar poetic quality of each poet at his 
best. 

—One of the sweetest, purest, and most charming of 
modern French stories is the ‘* Abbé Constantin,” by 
Halévy. This delightful work was brought out in very 
handsome style, finely illustrated, by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
last autumn. These publishers have now issued the 
work in a low-priced form without in any way sacrific- 
ing the artistic beauty of their publication. The new 
edition is sold at $1.75, and is a fine example of the 
most tasteful and artistic book-making. 

—Readers of The Christian Union will be specially 


interested in the announcement of a volume from the 


pen of the Rev. Julius H. Ward, shortly to be issued 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Under the general title 
of “The Church in Modern Society ” Mr. Ward has 
discussed with characteristic breadth and suggestive- 
ness the present condition of organized Christianity. 
The character of the book is indicated by such titles as 
“The Church Before the Reformation,” “The Church 
in the World,” “ The Church in Disintegration,” “The 
Church in the Nation,” “Constructive Unity of Re- 
ligious Forces,” “ Permanent Institutions,” ete. Mr. 
Ward’s book will be widely read, and will undoubtedly 
take its place as a valuable contribution to the religious 
thought of the time. 

—The October issue of the “ Cosmopolitan Magazine” 
shows decided marks of improvement, and seems to. 
indicate increasing prosperity. The number of pages 
has been increased by 24, making 128 in all, and a new 
serial is begun (by Captain Charles King, U.S.A.), 
which is illustrated in a novel way by photographs taken 
from life, officers at West Point and friends havin 
formed groups illustrating situations in the story. The 
process pictures are generally very well done, though 
there is some unevenness. Among the more notable 
illustrated articles are those on the “ Reconstruction of 
the French Army ” by Count Paul Vasili, on “Tuxedo” 
by B. L. R. Dave, on “ Volapiik ” by P. G. Herbert, Jr., 
and on the “ Ritual Music of the Greek Church” by 
D. E. Hervey. | 

—The announcement that the “Century Magazine ” 
will shortly publish a new story by Mrs. Barr will be 
read with interest by the readers of The Christian 
Union, who have long appreciated the freshness, the 
variety, and the admirable literary quality of her work. 
Mrs. Barr’s appearance in the “Century” will still 
further add to a reputation which has been rapidly 
extending both in this country and in England, and is 
the natural sequence of the strong position which she 
has taken among American novelists. The new story, 
under the title of “ Friend Olivia,” will describe the 
life of some English Quakers during. the time of the 
Commonwealth in England. The story is laid partly 
in that country and partly in this, and Fox, Cromwell, 
Charles the Second, and other notable men appear in 
its pages. The “Century” also announces among 
other interesting features of the coming months the 
autobiography of Joseph Jefferson, which can hardly 
fail to be of unusual interest ; a series of * Present 
Day Papers,” discussing social themes, by such writers 
as Bishop Potter, Dr. Munger, Dr. Langdon, Professor 
Ely, Mr. Seth Low, and Professor Shields, of Prince- 
ton ; a series of illustrated articles on the “ Women of 
the French Salons ;” and a series of personal narratives 
relating to “The Gold Hunters of California,” 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


QUESTIONS ANENT HIGH LICENSE. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

The question of high license begins to be agitated in 
this community, and friends of temperance are care- 
fully cousidering their duty in the matter. On some 
points, which such suggest themselves to me, and which 
seem rather confusing, I would gladly receive light. 

As I understand it, the arguments for high license 
are two 

1. It suppresses the low dives, dens, groggeries, 
breeders of vice, haunts of crime, etc., etc., and puts 
the traffic in the hands of responsible men, reputable 
citizens, who will observe the laws, permit no abuses, 
and do all things decently and in order. 

2. It puts money in the city treasury, and thus 
makes the traffic pay for the damage it does. Of 
course it is not right to tax one business more than 
another except on the plea that that particular business 
imposes extraordinary burdens upon the community, 
and it is claimed that the money received from high 
license is only the traffic’s fair share of the expense 
incurred by the community through its existence. 
The advocates of the system in this city put the limit 
to the number of saloons in Baltimore at 1,000 and the 
cost of license at $1,000 —equal to one million dollars 

early. 

( N <i the matter about which I am confused is this : 
Who should pay that million dollars for the cost of crime 
to the city? The keepers of dens and dives, the 
breeders of vice, etc.? or the reputable dealers who 
keep all the commandments of the State and make their 
customers observe them too? Surely the first named. 
Yet high license does the very reverse. It does not 
collect from the dives, for it claims to wipe them out 
of existence ; it does collect from the good man, whose 
self-sacrifice in the cause of virtuous liquor-selling 
ought rather to be rewarded with a bounty. 

in—and here my confusion increases—if the dens 
and dives, the breeders of vice, be wiped out, there 
should be no extra expenses of police courts, asylums, 
jails, etc., arising from the remaining virtuously con- 
ducted traffic ; consequently to tax these decent men 
to the tune of a million dollars seems an imposition 
and outrage. 

Asan this distresses me most—is it implied that 
after high license has done its perfect work, after the 
dens and dives have been abolished, and the traffic con- 
fined to men of good moral character, there will still 
remain, as an outcome of the business, an amount of 
crime which to control and punish will cost the city a 
million dollars yearly? If so—and, in my confused 
mental state, it is the only seeming clear interpretation— 
is it anything which we shouid hail as a boon, or even 
regard with complacency ? A million dollars for 
crime is a very startling fact. Remembering all the 
loss and heartbreak behind that million dollars for 
crime, which no license can ever make good, ought we 
not rather, with such a terrible fact as that to goad us, 
to go straight forward to the;destruction, not merely of 
the dives and dens, but of the high-toned saloon, the 
parent of the dives and dens and the direct cause of this 
million dollars’ worth of crime ? Yours, ete., 

BautimoreE, Md. D. M. HENDERSON. 


[Our correspondent is certainly right in maintain- 
ing that the community’s revenue from licensed 
saloons is but a pitiful salvage from the wrecks of 
fortunes and characters; yet itis one thing to vote 
for license where the alternative is between closing 
‘some saloons and closing all, and quite another to 
vote for license when the alternative is between 
closing some saloons and closing none. It is only 
in the former case that the word wrecker applies 
to the taxpayer who votes for license.—Eps. C. U.] 


THE WEEK. 


From the time that the Connecticut Legislature 
voted that the Prohibition amendment should be 
submitted to the people, its defeat has been a fore- 
gone conclusion. The Prohibitionists themselves 
recognize this, and Chairman Dickie, of the Na- 
tional Prohibition Committee, recommended that 
the Prohibition party should take agitation in hand 
as a party instead of uniting in a non-partisan cam- 
paign in the foolish hope that victory might be 
secured in this way. The defeat of Prohibition in 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania by overwhelming 
majorities made it evident that, in the East at least, 
and perhaps wherever there are large cities, State 
Prohibition would not be indorsed, because it could 
not be enforced. The fact that Prohibition was 
successful in South Dakota, where the population 
is almost entirely agricultural, did not inspire the 
faintest hope that it would succeed in Connecticut. 
An unusual number of ministers in Connecticut 
have declared themselves opposed to Prohibition. 
Most notable among these are ex-President Porter 
and Dr. Newman Smyth. The latter, in an inter- 
view published in the New Haven “ Palladium,” 
says: 

-* Years ago, when I lived in the State of Maine, I 
was an ardent Prohibitionist. But I have lived long 


enough, and watched the operation of the prohibitory 
law in Maine closely enough, to become convinced that 
it is not the best means of serving the cause of temper- 
ance. The effect of the law in Maine has been bad for 


the temperance cause. There is a great deal of drank-- 


enness in the State. The moral forces of temperance 
have been weakened, in my opinion, to a very large 
extent by an undue and impracticable reliance upon 
law. I have studied prohibition in Maine for twenty 
years, and have found that its effect has been to pro- 
duce much of the worst kind of drinking. It has 
increased home debauchery; it has increased the 
number of bottles carried in hip-pockets, and has 
promoted the habit of solitary drinking, which is 
most dangerous. I spend vacations in Maine. The 
morning after my arrival in Bangor, the past summer, 
as I glanced over a local newspaper, the first thing 
which caught my eye was an editorial denouncing the 
police for allowing some men who had just come out 
of a saloon to indulge in a free fight on the main street. 
Open bars are to be seen throughout the city. Ina 
little country town of only 1,000 inhabitants, I found 
that there were three saloons. In the larger towns 
temperance people have spasms of stringency, during 
which the law may be more strictly enforced than 


usual, and then they have practically free rum the rest. 


of the year.” 


The close connection between temperance and 
labor reform is admirably illustrated by the fact 
that though in England total abstainers are rare, 
the great strike was led to its successful conclusion 
by two teetotalers, John Burns and Cardinal Man- 
ning. It is a somewhat curious fact that the work- 
ing classes have already evinced a profound admira- 


tion for asceticism. The men who have gained the | 


leadership among them, whether in politics or in 
religion, have almost universally been ascetics. This 
fact is worth thinking about when those who despair 
of democracy are constantly telling us that the 
saloon-keepers and the rowdies, the “ Silver Dollar ” 
Smiths and the John L. Sullivans, are the natural 
leaders of the working classes. Mr. William Clarke, 
of London, in a letter published last week in the New 
York “Commercial Advertiser,” gives the follow- 
ing graphic portraiture of Cardinal Manning, who 
he says has to-day a larger influence over the work- 
ing classes of Great Britain than any other man in 
England : 


“I think him in many respects the most important 
personality, the most impressive and powerful, I ever 
met. His presence is striking. His tall, attenuated 
form, telling of midnight vigils, of severe thought, of 
complete self-control, of the victory of mind over the 
flesh, impresses men strongly. Great numbers of sen- 
sual men have a vast respect for a sincere ascetic 
such as Manning is. Tales, somewhat exaggerated, of 
his spare diet are told on all hands; and people gaze with 
some wonder on a man who, at splendid public banquets 
or at noblemen’s tables, contents himself with a biscuit 
and water. The Cardinal’s voice is weak and thin, but 
singularly clear, so that the largest audiences can 
usually hear every word he says. Every one listens 
eagerly for every syllable, and every syllable tells. No 
lawyer at the courts of justice is more severely argu- 
mentative; yet the argument is couched in such very 
lucid language that even the most ignorant van scarcely 
fail to comprehend. Many of his platform speeches 
have been made at great temperance meetings. He is 
a strong advocate of prohibitory legislation.’ 


IMPORTANT FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


flew announcements of books to be published this 
fall and winter are unusually numerous, and 
include very many volumes of notable importance. 
The lists, if published complete, would make many 


columns of this paper. We have selected from 
them for the information and guidance of our read- 
ers a few of the more important titles: _ 


Charles Scribner’s Sons’ announcements include : the 
long expected “ Viking Age” by Paul B. Du Chaillu, 
which will have over 1,400 illustrations ; a volume 
comprising the Railway Series recently printed in 
“‘Scribner’s Magazine,” with new matter and an intro- 
duction by Judge Thomas M. Cooley ; a second vol- 
ume of the “Cyclopedia of Music and Musicians ;” a 
translation by ex-Minister Erasmus B. Anderson from 
the Norwegian of Carl Lumholtz’s “ Among the Canni- 
bals ;” the first two volumes of Henry Adams’s “ His- 
tory of the United States,” dealing with the adminis- 
tration of Jefferson; a new book by Donald G. Mitchell 
called “English Lands, Letters, and Kings 
Cable’s “Strange True Stories of Louisiana ;” a “ Col- 
lection of Letters of Dickens ;” and other books of 
hardly less importance. The firm have just issued 
three or four volumes which are meeting with a large 
sale; among them are Mr. Stevenson’s “ Master of 
Ballantrae,” the Rev. Dr. C. A. Briggs’s ‘‘ Whither ? 
A Theological Question for the Time,” and the Rev. 
Dr. A. C. Thompson’s “ Foreign Missions.” 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have in preparation several 
books of biography of special interest, among which 
are: “The Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe,” by her 
son, the Rev. Charles E. Stowe, which is in part 


‘ ¢Life of Richard 


an autobiography ; Mary Howitt’s “ Autobio hy,” 
edited b hter ; Charles Francis 
. Dana, Jr.,” author of “Two 
Years Before the Mast ;” the late Principal Sharp’s 
‘“ Portraits of Friends ;’ Mrs. M. G. van Rensselaer’s 
‘*‘ Six Portraits,” a series of critical sketches of noted 
artists ; and Mr. George Aitken’s “Life of Richard 
Steele.” Professor Allen’s “ Life of Jonathan Edwards” 
in the new series of biographies of American religious 
leaders, and Mr. John T. Morse’s “ Life of Benjamin 
Franklin” in the American Statesmen Series, are al- 
ready issued. Among historical books the same firm 
will soon have ready the eighth and final volume of 
Dr. Justin Winsor’s “ Narrative and Critical History 
of America ;” three volumes in the American Common- 
wealth Series—“ New Jersey,”’-by Austin Scott, Ph.D., 
“ Tilinois,” by E. G. Mason, and “ Pennsylvania,” by 
Wayne MacVeagh ; Mr. John Fiske’s “Civil Govern- 
ment,” and Mr. Harold Murdock’s “ Reconstruction of 
Europe.” In religious literature, fiction, essays, and 
miscellaneous books, a large number of announcements 
are made. 

One of the finest holiday books issued by Harper 
& Bros. will be the Rev. Richard Wheatley’s “ Cathe- 
drals and Abbeys in Great Britain and Ireland,” and 
another sumptuous holiday book from the same firm 
will be * The Quiet Life,” containing poems from sev- 
eral authors, illustrated elaborately by Edwin A. Ab- 
bey and Alfred Parsons, with a prologue and epilogue 
by Mr. Austin Dobson. The two artists just named 
also illustrate “The Select Poems of Wordsworth,” 


edited by Mr. W. J. Rolfe. Among the books just — 


issued by the Harpers may be mentioned Geor an- 
croft’s “Life of Martin Van Buren,” Eli Thayer's 
of the Kansas Crusade,” F. A. Bridgman’s 
“Winters in Algeria,” and Thomas W: Knox’s “ Boy 
Travelers in Mexico.” 3 

Roberts Brothers, of Boston, will publish the only au- 
thorized life of the late Louisa M. Alcott, edited b 
Ednah D. Cheney; Philip Gilbert Hamerton’s “ Frenc 
and English: A Comparison;” a collection of short 
stories by Susan Coolidge called “Just Sixteen;” 
a reprint of the story called “The New Priest of 
Conception Bay,” by Robert T. S. Lowell, which 
has been out of print for some years, and “Chata 
and Chinita,” a story of Mexican life by Louise Palmer 
Heaven. 

Among the books of note just issued, or soon to be 
issued, by Macmillan & Co. are “The Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood,” by W. Holman Hunt; “Royal Edin- 
burgh: Her Saints, Kings, and Scholars,” by Mrs. Oli- 

hant; “ The Makers of Modern Italy: Mazzini,Cavour, 
Garibaldi,” by J. A. R. Marriott; “ Problems of Greater 
Britain,” by Sir Charles Dilke; “ Wild Beasts and 
their Ways in Asia, Africa, and America, 1845-1888,” 
by Sir Samuel W. Baker; “ Letters of Keats,” edited 
by Sidney Colvin; “ Eminent Women of Our Times,” 
by Mrs. Fawcett; “On Style, with Other Studies in 
Literature,” by Walter Pater; “ The Elements of Pol- 
ities,” by Professor Henry Sidgwick; a new volume of 
Essays by Professor Huxley, and of Poems by Lord 
Tennyson; and a new edition of the “Canterbury 
Tales,” edited by John Saunders, with the aid of Dr. 
Furnivall. 

Longmans, Green & Co. announce : “A Life of Lord 
John Russell,” by Spencer Walpole; “A Selection 
from the Dispatches and Letters of the Right Hon. 
Sir George F. Bowen,” by Stanley Lane-Poole ; “ Car- 
dinal Lavigerie and Slavery in Africa,” a sort of auto- 
biography ; “Clavers, the Despot’s Champion,’ a 
biography of Graham of Claverhouse ; and “ Russia in 
Central Asia in 1888,” by the Hon. George Curzon. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. will have a very fine holiday book 
of “ Etchings,” with samples of the work of Jacque- 
mart, Daubigny, Lepage, and others. Their sumptuous 
edition of Halévy’s “ Abbé Constantin” we have al- 
ready spoken of. A two-volume edition of Austin 
Dobson’s poems is to be published by special arrange- 
ment with the author. “The Diary of Philip Hone,” 
edited by Bayard Tuckerman, in two volumes, with 
portrait, will be of value to the students of the history 
of New York. “The Letters of the Duke of Welling- 
ton to Miss J.,” dated from 1834 to 1851, give the 
edrrespondence of the Iron Duke with a young woman 
devoted to a religious life, who felt called upon to do 
a special work with the great public man of his day. A 
new volume will be added to the edition of the late 
E, P. Roe’s novels, made up of “Taken Alive, and 
Other Stories,” some of which were found among Mr. 
Roe’s | pe after his death. 

D. Appleton & Co. : “ A Text-Book of Animal Physiol- 
ogy,” by Professor Wesley Mills, of McGill University; 
third edition of Charles Darwin’s “ Structure and Dis- 
tribution of Coral Reefs,” with an appendix by Pro- 
fessor T. G. Bonney ; “The Town-Dweller,” by Dr. 
Milner Fothergill; and several other scientific aud edu- 
cational works of note. 

Fords, Howard § Hulbert have just ready “ An Ap- 
peal to Pharaoh,” said to offer a radical solution of the 
negro problem, and to be a startling discussion of the 
future of the African race in America. Still another 
contribution to the religious discussions of the day is 
“Unto the Uttermost,” by James M. Campbell, who 
holds the position of a reverent agnostic, acknowl- 
edging no authority but the truth, but conserative in 
his dependence on the Bible, of which he makes new 
and striking interpretations. In November will be 
issued “The Inspiration of the Scriptures,” the Plym- 
ot wk League Lectures delivered by Rossiter W. Ray- 
mond. 
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COMMISSIONER MORGAN ON THE 
INDIAN QUESTION. 


MEETING was held in Plymouth Church, 

Brooklyn, last Sunday night, in which the 
present condition of the Indian problem was placed 
before the church by several well-known speakers, 
who had just been present at the Lake Mohonk 
Conference reported on another page. A similar 
méeting was held last year, supplementary to the 
Mohonk meeting. Among the speakers who took 
part in the exercises last Sunday evening the most 
prominent was General Thomas J. Morgan, the 
new Commissioner of Indian Affairs, whose utter- 
ances were particularly interesting as being quasi- 
authoritative. In introducing him Dr. Abbott re- 
marked : 


“ We have had during this time worthy men in charge 


of the Indian Office, but I believe for the first time in 
the history of our Indian Affairs we have to-day a gen- 
tleman at the head of the Indian Office who has formu- 
lated and prepared a plan to deal comprehensively with 
this problem, who has been in his office for only the 
short space of about three months. Indeed, he is 
yet to be confirmed by the United States Senate; but 
already he has been gathering the threads of executive 
affairs into his hands, and he has formulated and pre- 

red a plan, which he submitted last week to the Lake 

ohonk Conference, for the universal education of the 
Indian children of this country by a system under Fed- 
eral control and at Federal expense.” 


We select a few paragraphs from Commissioner 
Morgan’s address. He said: 


“There are three things that are possible. Either 
the Indians must be exterminated, or they must become 
a band of wandering gypsies, vagabonds, paupers, or 
they must be laid hold of as we have laid hold of other 
races, and assimilated into National life.” 


General Morgan then gave two minute and in- 


teresting sketches: one of the reservation life of 
the past, the other of the work of the Government 
schools and of the influence brought to bear on per- 
sonal habits, character, and intelligence, summing 
up what has already been done in making a man of 
the Indian. His conclusion was as follows : 


“‘ This, then, is a brief picture of a Government school. 
Now, it is possible for that system to be so extended as 
to reach the great masses of Indians with school ad- 
vantages. Another such school has been established 
at Lawrence, in Kansas ; another in Nebraska ; another 
in the Indian Territory ; another in New Mexico ; 
another at Grand Junction, in Colorado; another in 
Oregon ; two more are in process of construction in 
South Dakota. If there can be devised a system of 
_eamp schools, day schools, where all the Indian chil- 
dren cau be reached, where they will learn something 
of the English language and mental discipline, then 
afterward they can be carried to these higher schools, 
and then after that to the colleges and professional 
schools of the country, where they can fit themselves 
for leadership among their people. We can do for 
them what we have done for every other class we have 
attempted to educate. 

‘‘] bring no new philosophy to this place. Plymouth 
Church has been eloquent for more than a quarter of a 
century in behalf of the down-trodden and the oppress- 
ed. I remember sitting there, yonder in that pew, more 
than twenty years ago and listening to those eloquent 
words of him who spake as few men spoke in this 
country in behalf of the foreigners and in behalf of 
those that have been welcomed to our shores, and the 
echo of that great Thanksgiving discourse, as he plead 
so grandly for the uplifting of the masses through com- 
mon schools and our churches, lingers sweetly in my 
- memory to-day. The common schools of America are 
making the great change that we see occurring about 
us. Through Castle Garden there come year by year 
that great mass of emigrants, from Sweden and Nor- 
way and France and Germany and Italy and Denmark 
and Ireland, and from all the world, speaking their 
various tongues, having all their clashing rivalries and 
antipathies, with all their crude notions of life and 
government. As they pass through that gate out into 
the great city and out into this great country, their 
children are welcomed everywhere in the public schools; 
they find themselves met and received on terms of 
equality with the children of the favored citizen of the 
land, and it takes but one generation to convert the 
foreigners, speaking a strange language and having 
strange notions of our institutions, into full-fledged 
American citizens. What are we doing for the negroes 
of the South, from the great vicissitudes of war and the 
leadings of the hand of God—four millions of people 
degraded by slavery, superstitious, ignorant, scarcely 
lifted above the condition of the Indian to-day, and in 
some respects not equal to it ? ; 

“ The Government of the United States is simply an 
organized people. The efforts being made by the United 
States Government are simply your effort in an organ- 
ized form. The Indian Office can do nothing except 
as the Members of Congress furnish the money. The 
Members of Congress ordinarily will not furnish the 
money requested for this great work except in response 
to public opinion. If they feel the people desire it, 


that the people believe in it, they respond to that be- 
cause they are a part of the people. Every man and 


woman here can have something to do with creating | 


that public sentiment, and in response to it Congress 
will appropriate the money needed.” 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES AND THE CHURCHES. 


Much has been said about the duty of pastors in the 
matter of getting the work of our benevolent societies 
before the churches and stimulating benevolence in 
their behalf. Isn’t it worth while to consider whether 
radical changes in the management of these great 
causes will not facilitate the work? The tendency 
to-day is toward organization. For every new interest 
there must be a new organization, and the pastors are 
loaded down with the appeals which come from every 
quarter soliciting prayers, and more particularly con- 
tributions. Is it not demanded that we organize and 
systematize the whole work of benevolence? Is there 
not a call for economy all along the line? It is im- 
portant that each church should be developed in system- 
atic giving. Some plan should be devised for the 
growth of the benevolent spirit, which looks toward 
continuous as well as largest results. Then we need the 
best plan for interesting the churches in the various 
objects of benevolence, so that they may be well 
informed and may understand the comparative:demand 
of each object. Methods which will assist the pastor to 


‘this end will be helpful. 


The thought of the consolidation of our benevolent 
societies suggests advantages in this direction. The 
whole scope of the work could be considered and pre- 
sented to the churches, and the most urgent calls over 
the wide field could be made known. e often hear 
that the work is one, and so it is, and so it should be 
considered. But the societies are not one, and in the 
independency of their action unity is sacrificed. And 
how much waste of effort and means comes from their 
divided appeals to the churches! One cause at a time 
is all that can well be attended to, and yet how often 
does it occur that most pressing solicitations come from 
several causes at once! The consolidation of the 
societies suggests the possibility of a better way to 
reach the churches. But we are told that there are in- 
surmountable obstacles in the way of consolidation. 
Then might there not be a regulative body, a board of 
oversight, to unify the work ? We have our Boards of 
Associated Charities. Would not a Board of Asso- 
ciated Benevolence serve a good purpose in the adjust- 
ment of our benevolent causes? The National Council 
ventured a step in this direction when it designated the 
amount to be raised proportionately for each of our 
Benevolent Societies, but it was only a hint toward the 
completion of a general plan of bringing the work 
before the churches. 

This thought of unifying our benevolent interests has 
its bearing also on the question of the consolidation of 
the magazines. The pastors, especially throughout the 
West and in new fields, hardly think of getting sub- 
seribers to the periodicals of the societies as they are 
now issued. ‘They would have some heart to work for 
one representative organ. But it is suggested that 
‘‘endless jealousies ” might arise in any such attempt. 
It is doubtful if the societies would work harmoniously 
for such a purpose. And yet this is a matter of vital 
importance to the churches and to the highest welfare 
of the missionary work. To secure for the benevolent 
causes a position above faction and strife, where they 
can be most efficient and where they can appeal most 
effectively to the churches, should be ouraim. And 
would not a move toward the consolidation of our 
benevolent interests be a move in the right direction ? 

| JOHN ALLENDER. 


THE DEATH OF UZZAH. 


For the benefit of any who find insuperable difficulty 
in the view currently taken of the death of Uzzah in the 
Sunday-School Lesson for October 13, an explanation, 
whose points are here briefly given, was offered in the 
** New Englander” in 1884, when the same subject was 
before the Sunday-schools. It was suggested by Dean 
Stanley twenty years previously in his “ History of the 
Jewish Church.” 

1. The name given to the place, “ Perez-Uzzah,” 
may be understood as “the storm-burst upon Uzzah.” A 
very ancient tradition records that a thunder-storm 
occurred at the time. Uzzah was struck just as 
he was trying to steady the ark endangered by the 
frightened oxen. A marginal reading is, “ The oxen 
were restive.” 

2. This coincidence terrified the beholders. ‘ David 
was afraid of the Lord that day.” It was the popu- 
lar opinion that Uzzah’s death was due to his rash 
handling of the holy thing. So the history has set it 
down. 

3. A difficulty in adopting this view is that, if there 
was any punishable violation of a precept, the fault lay 
more with David than with Uzzah. The ritual of the 
ark required it to be carried on poles by bearers. 
David had it carried on a cart instead. This exposed 
it to the mishap which Uzzah tried to prevent. A 
deliberate act like David’s is more culpable than an 
unpremeditated act like Uzzah’s. It is not God’s way 
to spare the greater culprit and punish the less. 

4. Scholars find much reason to doubt whether, at 
that time, the ritual precepts existed in the full form 
which in later days they had. It is not unlikely that 


the precept against touching the ark on pain of death 
w from this very casualty of Uzzah. 

5. The Christian lesson from such a passage is in 
showing from what superstitious terror at God Christ’s 
revelation of the Father has set us free, and in empha- 
sizing the Christian principle that no evil can befall 
us when we are honestly trying, like Uzzah in the 


thunder-storm, to do our duty. “If there be a willing 


mind,” said Paul, “it is accepted.” Even the lightning- 
stroke that falls on a good man in the path of duty is 
the painless summons by which the heavenly Father 
calls the faithful to his reward. 

JAMES M. WHirTon. 


BROOKLYN ETHICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The very successful course of lectures given last 
season before this Association on the general topic of 
Evolution (whieh lectures have been published in book 
form) is to be followed this year by a series on 
Sociological Evolution, or the Growth of Civilization. 
The lectures are free, are by \.ell-known specialists, are 
followed by discussion, and are delivered on Sunday 
evenings in the Second Unitarian Church, corner of 
Clinton and Congress Streets, Brooklyn. Following is 
the syllabus : 


October 13, 1889.—The Scope and Principles of the Evo- 
lution Philosophy. By Dr. Lewis G. Janes, President of 
the Association. 

October 27.—The Relativity of Knowledge. By Dr. Robert 
G. Eccles. 

November 10.—Primitive Man. (With stereopticon illus- 
trations.) By Mr. Z. Sidney Sampson. 

November 24.—The Growth of the Marriage Relation. By 
Mr. C. Staniland Wake (author of of 
Marriage and Kinship,” ete.). 

December 8.—Evolution of the State. 
Taylor, President of the Unitarian Club. 

December 22.—Evolution of the Revenue System. By Mr. 
Benjamin Reece. 

January 12, 1890.—Evolution of Law. By Professor Rufus 
Sheldon, of the Polytechnie Institute. 

January 26.—Evolution of the Wages System. By Pro- 
fessor George Gunton. | 

February 9.—Evolution of Medical and Sanitary Science. 
By Dr. Robert G. Eccles. 

ebruary 16.—Evolution of the Mechanic Arts. By Mr. 
James A. Skilton. 

February 23.—Evolution of Arms and Armaments: War 
as a Factor in Civilization. By the Rev. John C. Kimball, 
of Hartford, Conn. 


By Mr. John A. 


March 9.— Education as a Factor in Civilization. By Miss 
Caroline B. Le Row. 
March 23.—Edward Livingston Youmans. By Professor 


John Fiske. 

March 30.—Asa Gray. By Mrs. Mary Treat (formerly an 
assistant of Gray and of Darwin). 

April 13.—Evolution and Social Reform: I. The Theo- 
logical Method. By the Rev. John W. Chadwick. 

April 27.—Evolution and Social Reform: II. The Soceial- 
— By Mr. William Potts, President Brooklyn 

uild. 

May 11.—Evolution and Social Reform: III. The Anar- 
chistic Method. By the Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost. 

May 18.—Evolution and Social Reform: LV. The Scientific — 
Method. By Mr. Daniel Greenleaf Thompson, President of 
the Nineteenth Century Club. 


YALE SEMINARY. 


The Yale Divinity professors feel that never before 
has the seminary year opened witha brighter outlook 
than that which greets both teachers and pupils at the 
beginning of the present term of study. The number 
of students was never so large as now—138, against 
133 last year. Of these, no less than sixty-five are new 
men, forty-five being in the junior class. Nine of these 
new members of the school are from Yale, and eight 
from Amherst, it being the first time for some years 
that the Yale delegation has been larger than that, 
from Amherst. The students as a body are earnest, 
serious, and devout. The Lyman Beecher lectures on 
preaching are to be given this year by Dr. Behrends, 
of Brooklyn. Dr. John Hall will also deliver a few 
lectures, as he does every year. Other special lectures 
are to be delivered by ex-Minister Phelps, who will 
speak on “The Principles of Legal Evidence as Ap- 
plied to the Testimony for the Gospels,” and by Pro- 
fessor Garman, of Amherst College, whose theme will 
be “The Application of Ethical Principles to Civil 
Government.” It will be remembered that Mr. Phelps 
was just beginning these lectures on Evidence more 
than four years ago, when his connection with Yale 
University was suddenly broken off by his appoint- 
ment to our diplomatic service abroad. In the regular 
faculty of the Divinity School, the place of Professor 
Russell (whose resignation at the end of the last year 
caused so much comment and regret) will be taken 
by Mr. F. C. Porter, who graduated from the Seminary 
in 1886, and has since been pursuing special studies in 
the post-graduate department ; he will lecture on 
Biblical Theology. President Dwight also resumes 
active connection with the Seminary, and will deliver 
a lecture weekly on topics connected with New Testa- 
ment study. 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY.—The following are the ap- 
pointments for Sage Chapel preachers for the present 
university term: William Hayes Ward, D.D., LL.D., 
Congregational, New York; Brooke Herford, Unitarian, 
Boston ; Julius H. Ward, D.D., Episcopal, Boston ; 
William Tucker, D.D., Congregational, Andover, 
Mass.; Jenkins Lloyd Jones, Unitarian, Chicago ; 
Dennis S. Hamlin, D.D., Presbyterian, Washington ; 
George TD. Boardman, D.D., Baptist, Philadelphia ; 
James H. Ecob, D.D., Presbyterian, Albany. 


‘ 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Carefully repeated experiments made 
by an experienced English navigator, at 
Santander, on the north coast of Spain, 
showed the crest of the sea waves ina 

rolonged and heavy gale of wind to be 
Sates feet high, and allowing the 
same for the depth between the waves 
would make a height eighty-four feet 
from crest to base. The length from 
crest to crest was found to be 386 feet. 
Other estimates of the waves in the South 
Atlantic during great storms give a height 
of fifty feet for the crests and 400 feet 
for length. In the North Sea the height 
of crest seldom exceeds ten feet and the 
length 150 feet. 

—Dr. Charles S. Robinson tells the 
“ Observer” that he once on a time heard 
“JT would not live alway, I ask not to 
stay,” sung by 200 people at a sanitarium 
—“ all of whom had come there because 
they wanted to ‘ stay.’” 

—A writer in “The United Service 
- Magazine ” says that the stones used for 
scrubbing the decks of ships are called 
“holy stones” because the work was 
generally done on Sunday. But a writer 
in “ The Churchman ”’ says that they were 
so called because those who used them 
had to go down on their knees to do their 
work. 

—Mennonites of Lancaster County, Pa., 
selected a minister recently by drawing 
lots. Twenty-one Bibles, one of which 
contained a slip of paper, were placed on 
a table, and the candidates walked around 
and each took a book. The one drawing 
the slip was ordained. ee 

—A little girl of theItalian race is in the 
habit of visiting certain houses in Boston 
quite regularly, receiving food and some- 
times other articles, which she stows away 
snugly in the basket which is her constant 
companion. In her round of visits one 
day she was accompanied by another little 
girl who had no basket. The good lad 
of the house, after supplying the little 
girl as usual, remarked : “ Does not your 
companion want something, too?” “Oh, 
no !” was the reply. “She’s rich! Her 
father works !”—[ Boston Times. 

—The word “cupalo” is still more 
popular than “ cupola,” despite the efforts 
of the dictionaries. Where “cupola” is 
heard once, “ cupalo” is heard a hundred 
times. It is doubtful if even a stuffed 
club would do any good in this case. The 
time may come when people will try not 
to say “tarpoleon” for “tarpaulin,” but 
it looks as if “cupalo” will always be 
with us.—[Dayton (Ohio) Democrat. 

—A very pathetic story is told by Dr. 
Darwin in the life of his grandfather, Dr. 
Darwin of Derby. One day a patient 
entered the consulting-room of a London 
physician and detailed the symptoms of 
his illness. It was an obscure and diffi- 
eult ease, of a kind that was only imper- 
fectly understood, and the London doctor 
confessed himself fairly puzzled. He 
could only say that the patient was in a 
most perilous state. “ There is only one 
man in England,” said the London doctor, 
‘¢ who understands cases of this sort, and 

ou should go and consult him. It is Dr. 
aiein of Derby.” “Alas!” was the 
answer, “Iam Dr. Darwin of Derby.” 

—A clergyman, as a rule, doesn’t feel 
complimented when he sees it stated in a 
paper that there is alwaysa great deal of 
awakening at the close of his sermon.— 
[New York Tribune. 

—An amusing story is told of a young 
preacher in Texas, who astonished his 
audience by announcing as a text the 
seventh verse of the third chapter of St. 
Charles. The slip of the tongue was un- 
derstood soon after, when he was married 
to a young lady in St. Charles, La.— 
[Louisville Western Recorder. 

—The Rev. Father Johann Martin 
Schleyer, the inventor of Volapiik, can 
write and speak twenty-three 
including Chinese and three African lan- 
guages. It isestimated that during the 
last few years more than 10,000 persons 
have learned and used Volapiik ; about 
400 haye received diplomas as adepts. 
Many books in Volapiik have appeared, 
and there are half a dozen periodicals 
published in the language. 

—There are now, it is said, four Amer- 
ican towns having more church buildings 
in proportion to population than Brook- 
lyn, the “ City of Churches, ” and it will 
probably surprise many readers to learn 
that Cincinnati, the City of Beer, heads 
the list. 


Y | months. 


A VINDICATION. 


[From the New Mezican.] 


A vindication of some well-known citi- 
zens of Santa Fé made to-day in our col- 
umns may well interest our readers. The 
position taken by the “ New Mexican” 
and The Christian Union of New York in 
January last, concerning the unjust treat- 
ment of Professor H. O. Ladd by the 
Congregational Associations of New Mex- 
ico and Massachusetts, has been abun- 
dantly justified. The Board of Trustees 
of the University of New Mexico has care- 
fully and patiently investigated the state- 
ments made by E. Lyman Hood against 
Professor Ladd, and has made a report 
completely vindicating the latter. 

Hood, to all intents, had accused Pro- 
fessor Ladd of being associated with sev- 
eral prominent citizens of Santa Fé for 
robbing a benefactor of the University of 
New Mexico in land transactions and pro- 
fessional services. 

Furthermore, Professor Ladd was 
charged with having used funds of the 
University of New Mexico dishonestly, 
and with misrepresentation of its work to 
the benevolent people who largely sus- 
tained it. He was also charged with try- 
ing to avoid the consequences of au exam- 
ination of the extensive land purchases and 
improvements made by him two years 
ago in Santa Fé. 

Professor Ladd asked for a thorough 
examination of these charges by the 
trustees of the University of New Mex- 
ico. Hood accepted this tribunal and 
made written report to it. The trustees 
desired evidence under oath concernin 
the charges from accuser and accused. 
Hood failed to furnish such. Mr. Ladd, 
however, furnished a mass of sworn and 
documentary evidence, also record evi- 
dence, the genuineness and correctness of 
which was clearly established. The pro- 
ceedings have continued for several 
Hood’s friends were in force on 
the board, but the array of testimony was 
so overwhelmingly in favor of Professor 
Ladd that every item of Hood’s charges 
has been proved untrue, whereas every- 
thing alleged by Professor Ladd has been 
proved true. The findings of two com- 
— herewith published show this to 

so. 


THE ART OF WEAVING. 


One of the most delicate exhibits of 
long-skilled handicraft at the present 
French Exhibition is from the linen looms 
of Ireland, in the form of damask nap- 
kins out of a set of two dozen doilies 
made for a jubilee gift to Queen Victoria 
by a Belfast manufacturer. These doilies 
are woven from the finest linen yarn 
which has ever yet been spun from flax 
fiber. The napkin is exhibited in its un- 
bleached state, and also in its bleached 
and finished condition. Upon each is a 
strikingly faithful delineation of the fac- 
tory from which it comes. The building 
is photographed, as it were, in the linen 
web. One of these damask doilies, about 
sixteen inches square, contains 3,060 
threads of warp and 4,012 threads of 
woof, and these threads, joined together, 
would extend a distance of more than 
two miles. Yet the napkin seems to be 
the merest figment of gossamer—a fabric 
of lightest gauze, a thing one might blow 
away with a breath. 

The draughtsman was enga for 
seven months in the preparation of the en- 
larged design—about twelve feet square 
—upon paper. This plan or map, so to 
speak, of the napkin was divided by fine 
machine rulings into 12,000,000 squares, 
each line standing for one thread of the 
web. On the damask work are repre- 
sented forty-four different species of 
ferns, birds, butterflies, and flowers. Irish 
lace, hand-made, at one hundred guineas 
a yard, handkerchiefs at $250 each, and 


many other samples of exquisite skill and 


patient toil from the north of Ireland 
looms are included in the display. In 
further illustration of this great industry, 
there is a display of flaxseed, the flax 
plant with its blue flower, flax straw, 
scutched flax, and flax spun into yarn and 
wound upon bobbins ready for weaving. 
There are also illustrated plans of the 
different processes of making damasks, 
and the entire exhibit is appropriately 
surmounted by one of the most ancient 
specimens of an Irish flax wheel for spin- 
ning linen thread.—[ Youth’s Companion. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


| 

Great Leaders: 
HISTORIC PORTRAITS FROM 
THE GREAT HISTORIANS. Con- 
sisting of eighty selections from the 
writings of PLUTARCH, GROTE, GIBBON, 
CuRTIUS, MOMMSEN, FRouDE, HuME, 
MACAULAY, LECKY, GREEN, THIERS, 
TAINE, PRESCOTT, MOTLEY, and other 
historians. With notes and brief bio- 
graphical sketches by G. T, FERRIS, and 
sixteen engraved Portraits. 12mo, cloth. 

Price, $1.75. 


c. 
of these striking passages in the great historians will 
serve, it is believed, a double procera as a suit- 
able introduction to these distinguished writers for 
those not acquainted with them, and next as a means 
of stimulatiug a taste for the study of history itself. 
. . . For these reasons this compilation w oun 
well adapted for the reading class in high schools and 
seminaries.’’—From the Preface. 


II 


Recollections of the Court 
of the Tulieries. 


By MADAME CARETTE, Lady-of-Honor 
to the Empress Eugénie. Translated 
from the French by ELIZABETH PHIPPS 
TRAIN. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; Paper 
cover, 50 cents. 


The inside view which these Recollections give of 
the Court of Louis Napoleon is fresh and of great in- 
terest. 


**We advise every one who admires good work to 
buy and read it.’”’—Zondon Morning Post. 


1,3& 5 Bonp Street, NEw York, 


HOUGHTON. 
MIFFLIN & C0.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Reconstruction of Eu- 


rope. 
A Sketch of the Diplomatic and Military 
History of Continental Europe from the 
Rise to the Fall of the Second French Em- 
ire. By HAarotp Murpocx. With an 
ntroduction by JOHN Fiskk, and several 
Maps. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


The New Eldorado. 


A Summer Journey to Alaska. By Marv- 
RIN M. Batiov. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A fresh book on a fresh subject “ene accomplished 
traveler. Those who have read ** Dus West.’’ ** Due 
South,”” ' e North,’’ and ** Under the Southern 
Cross ’’ will heartily welcome Mr. Ballou’s new book. 


Character and Comment. 
Selected from the Novels of W. D. How- 
ELLS. By MinniE Macoun. 16mo, $1.00. 


An engaging little book of those noteworthy and 
Cepolons sentences which abound in Mr. Howells’s 
stories. 


Ballads, Lyrics, and Sonnets. 


A tasteful little book selected from the 
Poetical Works of LONGFELLOW. 
Uniform with Browning’s ‘* Lyrics, Idyls, 
and Romances.’’ 16mo, gilt top, $1.00; 
half levant, $3.00. 


Interludes, Lyrics, and Idyls. 


A beautiful little volume, selected from 
Lorp TENNysoN’s Poetical Works. Uni- 
form with ** Lyrics,” ete. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.00; half levant, $3.00. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO0., Boston. 


11 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


LIBRARIES AND PARCELS OF 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 
MILLION BOOKS IN STOCK. 


Rare. Curious. Current. 
Libraries Supplied Cheaper than any Book Store 
IN THE WORLD. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT RROTHERS 
81 Chambers Street, 


$4 door weat of City Hall Park. NEW YORE. 


Autumn Leaves--of Music, 


EMERSON’S NEW RESPONSES. 


THE TEMPERANCE CRUSADE. 


(35 cts., $3.60 doz.) By L. O. Emerson and Edwin 
Meore. Earnest, refined, elevated poetry and music 
which wilt be most welcome to the best classes of 
temperance workers. 


(60 cts.. $6 doz.) By 
SONG HARMONY. tL O. Emerson. Just 
exactly the book that will suit you for this winter’s 
Sioging Classes. Also an appropriate and good book 
for High Schools. 


ONC without fear, for Graded 


SO 


Book 3, 50c., $4.80 doz. the 
different ages of school life, with plain instructions 


(20c., $1.80 doz.). by wis; or for the children, 
Macy’s new STRANGE VISITORS, on A MEETIN 


ed| OF MOTHER GOOSE (25c., $2.28 doz.), by Mrs. 


Boardman. 
Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. : 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


d| C.H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


WHAT TO DO WITH THE NEGRO? 
NOW READY. 


AN APPEAL TQ PHARAOH: 


A Radical Solution of the Negro 
Problem. 


audacious, ingenious volume. . . . It will 
provoke thought.’’— Boston Traveiler. 

** The idea is absurd.’’— Chicago Inter- Ocean. 

‘“*The most remarkable contribution that has been 
made to the discussion of the subject to which it re- 
ates. ... Evidentiy the work of a careful and intel- 
ligent student cf the lessons of history and of the 
the times.’’—Charleston (S_ C.) News and 

‘ourier. 


*,* Cloth, One Dollar. At all Bookstores. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
PuBLIsHERS, 30 LAFAYETTE PLAcE, New York. 


‘JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE THREE GERMANYS. Glimpses into 
their History. By TuHropore S. Fay. 2 
vols. Cloth. Price, $7.00. 


This is altogether the best history of modern 
Germany, and supplements all other histories. 


** Few men have had better opportunities to stud 
the history of Germany than Mr. Fay.’’— Philip ‘Schaff. 
**No work in English aff rds as clear and succinct an 
account of the rise of the New Germany and the con- 
nection between the past and Empires. ’’— 
New Yk bune. **The reader is carried along 
almost in breathless suspense, so sparkling is the dic- 
tion, so incessant the sequences of action. The virile 
force of the aged diplomat is truly marvelous.’’— 
ew York Observer. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
111 and 118 William Street, New York. 


WRECK OF THE GREYHOUND. 


Ill. by M. Johnson. 12mo, 446 pp. Price, $1 50. 


It is the story of a home-bound Indiaman, in which 
an English Am or and his daughter embarked, 
and were wrecked. All but Bob Howland and the 
passengers were swept overb “ b escaped on a 
raft, leaving the others to perish in the water-logged 
cabin. wrence saved the Earl and y Seymour 
on surfboards. He won the fair lady’s love and was 
knighted bythe Queen. | 

** Dr. Newell is an old sailor, and his descriptions of 
sea life are as vivid and acc rate as any that can be 
found in American literature.’’—[Boston Transcript. 

** The author is the most eful writer of his class 
and he has written nothing better than these stories of 
sailor-loves and sailor-hardships.’’—[Rochester Her- 


“From a literary standpoint, they are the best 
of life at sea ever published. ’’—[Chicago Inter- 
cean. 


Published by DeWOLFE, FISKE & C0., Boston. 


ANDovER Review 
For October now ready, with an ad- 
mirable list of Contents, including 
an important Editorial Paper on 
“Changes in Methods of Adminis- 
tration” of the American Board, 


35c.; $4.00 a Year. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


ll EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


JOY TO THE WORLD. 


OPTIMISM: or,-The Bright Side of Life, 


By AURELIUS. 
Specimen Book by mail, - Twenty-five cents. 


THE BRIGHT SIDE PUBLISHING CO., 


362 W. Madison St., Chicago, Il. 


ANTED | A Christian gentleman or lady in 
to Pp as agent for the 
seription book, Ae Home Beyond, 
or ** Views of Heaven,” by BisHor The 


choicest commendations from leading cle en and 
religious papers. Just the book for a Christmas 


Present. 
NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
103 State St., Chicago. 


Bett 60 n an 


| 
| 
BY short pieces of sacred music of the best character, 
i such as your choir needs. 
, | | an st Of music.. - 
| Select for practice in your oclety one of 
| our noble and beautiful CA AS (send for list), 
| or the easy Oratorio, EMMANUEL ($1), by Trow- 
| | bridge; or for Fairs and Festivals, the peculiarly 
' “Every one perusing the pages of the historians | nice, pretty, and easy DAIRY MAIDS’ SUPPEE 
must have been impressed with the graphic and sin- 
; gularly wr character of many of the sketches . 
of the distinguished persons whose doings form the THE NATIONS KINODOM 
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A CONTRIBUTOR’S WOES. 


“] wonder,” said Eugene, with a sar- 
donic smile, “what reason of personal 
hostility to me the editors of - our maga- 
zines can have ? I have sent articles to 
all of them, and, although I say it, very 
much better articles than they —— 
publish, but they are all returned. Now, 
the editor of a magazine should be above 
personal likes and dislikes, and judge 
articles upon their merits.” Alas and alas! 
that was probably the ground of the edi- 
_ torial verdict in each case. With a clear 
knowledge of what he wanted and with an 
immense supply of papers already ac- 
cepted and paid for, the editor always on 
the lookout for something better, did not 
find the'priceless pearl in Eugene’s essays, 
and courteously returned them. One 
shrewd author, of a detective turn of 
mind, determined to ascertain beyond 
question whether his manuscript had been 
examined, and, if not, to put the delin- 
quent editor to shame. He carefully 
united some of the more advanced pages 
by a delicate thread, wholly unaware that 
his happy device was as ancient as the 
competition of articles for acceptance. 
When his article returned to him he 
searched eagerly, and found his secret 
- thread unbroken, and, invoking the shade 
of Junius, he composed a withering epistle 
to the editor, as if that personage had 
been a very Bedford, or Grafton, or even 
the King himself. The fact of the un- 
broken thread was undeniable. It was 
as intact as when the subtle-minded 
author placed it. 
broken, but it had not been even seen by 
the editor. With the frankness of Mr. 
Parnell confessing that he had purposely 
deceived the House of Commons, the 
editor, but wholly without blame, would 
have confessed that he had not seen the 
thread because he had not advanced so 
far in reading the manuscript. ‘ And yet 
you pretend to examine manuscripts care- 
fully !” thundered the indignant author 
in his letter. But let him reflect. Does 
he suppose that it was necessary to read 
the whole of his letter to ascertain that 
he was exceedingly angry ? Certainly 
not. The author would hope not. The 
letter blazed, and was _ intended to 
blaze, with wrath from Alpha_to Omega. 
Very well. Then was it necessary for 


the editor to read every page of the man- | 


uscript essay to perceive that it was not 
suitable or available? Must a man eat 
the whole apple to ascertain that it is 
puckery, or sour, or tasteless? Does the 
good author himself, in his more lucid 
moments, read the whole of a dull book 
to discover that it is not interesting ? 
What plea could an editor urge upon a 
gentle reader who should justly complain 
that the editor had governed his conduct 
by pity for the writer instead of regard 
for the reader? He has entered into an 
engagement of honor with the reader, 
but he has no engagement with the writer 
of any kind whatever. He has promised 
the reader to make the best magazine 
possible. He has promised nothing to 
Triptolemus, who offers him a dull paper 
upon the esthetic sympathies of penguins. 
Triptolemus thinks it far from dull. But 
it is Mr. Editor who must decide on be- 
half of the gentle reader.—[George Will- 
iam Curtis, in Harper’s Magazine. 


NO NEED TO BE RECONCILED. 


“Grandsire Caswell” was one of the 
early settlers of Harrison, Me., ancestor 
of four or five generations of hardy fam- 
ilies, some still residing on the original 
homestead. He was a Revolutionary vet- 
eran, a strong-minded gentleman of the 
old-continental school of patriots, and his 
modes of thinking were generally in nat- 
ural and rational lines. I think he was 
not noted for any special veneration for 
original New England orthodoxy, but 
possessed a big heart full of hope for all 
our race. He knew what was meant by. 
experience, and had lived a long life under 
the old flag in the enjoyment of peace 
and its blessings. When the venerable 
man, in his eighties, was feeble of body 
and failing, but with mental faculties 
still clear, he was visited by a pious neigh- 
bor who felt a call to exhort the old _-sol- 
dier regarding his relations to the future 
life. 

“Have you made your peace with 

God ?” inquired the exhorter. 


The veteran pondered the question a 


moment and responded : 


Not only was it un-| 7; 


‘Peace, peace with God? Why, I 
hain’t ever been to war with Him!” 
—([Lewiston Journal. 


—It is estimated that there are 3,000,- 
000 of people who walk about London’s 
streets daily, and in so doing wear away 
a ton of leather particles from their boots 
and shoes. This would in a year form a 
leather strip one inch wide,*® and long 
enough to extend from London to New 
York. This amount of disintegrated sole 
leather, at 5d. per pound (what it costs 
consumers), says an American journal, 
would amount to £100,000. If it could 
be recovered from the streets, a fortune 
might result to somebody in the shoddy 
leather line. 


TEN WINTER Po TO CALIFOR- 


Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb announce 
their annual series of winter excursions to 
California, November 14 and December 12 
being the oe dates. There are to be ten 
trips in all, extending through the winter 
mouths, and every party will travel in vesti- 
buled Pullman palace cars of the latest and 
most elegant style. One or more dining-cars 
will form a part of every train. The Novem- 
ber and December parties will go westward 
via Chicago and Kansas City, traveling over 
the popular Rock Island route between those 
points, and the Sante Fé line west of the Mis- 
souri River. The scope of the excursions has 
been greatly enlarged this year, San Diego, 
Santa Barbara, Santa Monica, San José, 
Mount Hamilton, and San Rafael being in- 
cluded in the list of places to be visited. 
ere are four returning routes with fifteen 
east-bound parties under special escort, and 
the tickets are equally ag for use inde- 
on any train. In fact, the ticket- 

older can exercise his own preferences in 
everything, selecting his own places of so- 
journ, and moving about as he pleases, the 
return tickets being good for use until Julv. 
At the same time he can procure hotel 
coupons good at any of the leading resorts at 
reduced rates, for a day or for months. In 
February there will be an excursion, under 
the firm’s management, from San Francisco 
to the Sandwich Islands. The November 
party will reach California in time to partici- 
pate in the opening festivities at The Ray- 
mond. In addition to the California excur- 
sions, four tours through Mexico are an- 
nounced for January 13, February 10, and 
March 3 and 10. Descriptive circulars may 
be obtained of Raymond & Whitcomb, 257 
Broadway, New York. 


THE CAFE CAR. 


The Café Car is a new and valuable addi- 
tion to the luxury of modern railway travel, 
which has just been introduced by the Wag- 
ner Palace Car on the *‘SOUTH- 
WESTERN LIMITED,”’ the new fast train 
via the New York Central, Lake Shore, and 
Big Four route, between New York and Cin- 
cinnati and St. Louis. It contains, in addition 
to the regular library and smoking apartment 
features, a kitchen where you may have pre- 

ared a cup of tea and a piece of toast, or a 

ull meal, as your appetite may dictate. Meals 
prepared in this car are served in the sleeping 
or drawing-room cars, the passenger paying 
only for what he gets. 


No dessert is more delicious, wholesome 
and appetizing than a well-made dumpling, 
filled with the fruit of the season. By the 
use of the Royal Baking Powder the crust is 
always rendered light, flaky, tender and di- 
gestible. Dumplings made with it, baked or 
boiled, will be dainty and wholesome, and may 
be eaten steaming hot with perfect impunity. 

RecerpT.— One quart of flour; thoroughly mix with 


it three teaspoons of Royal Baking Powder and asmall 
teaspoon ye to rub ina piece of butter or lard the 
size of an Cee and then add one large potato, grated in 
the flour; after the butter is well mixed, stir in milk and 
knead to the consistency of soft biscuit dough; break 
off pieces of dough large enough to close over four 
quarters of an apple (or other fruit as desired) without 
rolling, and lay in an earthen dish (or steamer) and 
steam until the fruit is tender. Bake if preferred. 


_ In all receipts calling for cream of tartar 
and soda, substitute Royal Baking Powder. 
Less trouble, never fails, makes more appe- 
tizing and wholesome food and is more eco- 
nomical. Royal Baking Powder is specially 


made for use in the preparation of the finest 
and most delicate cookery. 
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JOURNAL 


For OCTOBER contains the opening chapters of 
MAUD HOWE’S Society Novel, “PHILLIDA.’’ 


“Phillida”’ is a story ot English society life, written by one who thoroughly 
knows her ground. With her distinguished mother, Mrs, Julia Ward Howe, 
Miss Howe lived for some time in England, and her talent and beauty 
made her eagerly received among the very best people. ‘ 
good use of her rare opportunities, and has studied the charms and foibles 
of English society with a keen and impartial eye. ‘The heroine is an 
American girl who goes to England and creates a furore in London society. 


Fi LOREN CE HOWE HALL contributes another paper on 


“Affectations and Ineleganctes of Speech.” 


SUSAN COOLIDGE writes a splendid story for the girls— 


“A Coming Out’—treating of a young girl’s training for 


“A New York Woman of Fashion.’’ 


Pen portraits of a dozen well-known society women of 
New York. Written by one of the “four hundred,” 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER contributes one of her 


graceful poems—“/x the Night Season” —beautifully il- 


“Forgotten Graves of Famous Authors.” 
One of the most interesting papers ever 


All Hallow Eve_. nutting shake and other games. I Ilus- 


Autumn Brides and Brides Maids—with other fashion 
By our own Mrs. JoHN W. Bisuop, 


now in Paris, furnishing the latest news in Styles, Novel- 
ties, etc., for Zhe Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Other features are “ Nursing in Fevers,’ by Mrs. A. R. 
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ap Ramsey. “Practical Home Dress Making’ by Emma 
Hooper. “ Flowers and House Plants,’ by EBEN E. REx- of 
© 3 FORD. “ English Meat Teas.” ‘ Talks with the Doctor,” etc. SE 
a x The Ladies’ Home Journal is the ideal home periodical for Christian, cul- 
6) tivated families. Pure in tone, never sensational, always an unobtrusive G6 
GG moral in its fiction, and always helpful and practical. It employs the most (5 
2 x distinguished writers and artists, and is filled with the best obtainable ov7g7- 
> |S nal matter, Is always new, fresh, and attractive by its handsome printing G6 
6 S and illustrations. It is read by everydody; at least it has nearly half a 6 9 
million subscribers and buyers, a larger circulation than any other periodi- DP 
: S cal, which shows its great popularity. | XG 
~ 
2p The October Number is ready on the news stands, and Gf 
Sfp costs but 10 cents acopy. A Three Months Trial Sub- {}5 
EG scription may be had for only Twenty-Five Cents, sent (fo 
direct to the publishers. 
For ONE DOLLAR we will mail The Ladies’ 
a Home Journal from now to January Ist, 1891— 397 
2 that is the balance of this year—FREE, and a FULL of 
2p YEAR from January Ist, 1890, to January Ist, 1891. a & 
CurTIS PUBLISHING Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 5) 
SROGKOGOR CYS OG DOR NGL DG 5 


1889 Christmas Entertainments! 1889 


Christmas, Past and Present.—A new Cantata, 
by Fanny J. Crossy and Fiorio. Bright, 
Original, and not difficult Dialogues, Recitations, 
Solos, ets, and Choruses. Imparting a most 
beautiful and impressive lesson. Sure to give sat- 
isfaction. Price, 30 cents. 

Santa Claus’ Prize, and Who Got It.—Dr. 
Doane’s latest Cantata is one of the most attract- 
ive of his Series. Aperfectgem. Affordingavery 
fascinating Sunday-School Christmas exhibition. 

Price, 30 cents. 


The Monarch and the Manger.-A new Serv- 


ice by the Rev. Ropert Lowry. An arrange- 
ment of Scripture selections interspersed with 
fresh and stirring hymns set to original music, 
appropriate to the festival of the Advent. 16 
pages. 


Price, 5 cents each; $4 per 100. 


Christmas Annual No. 20.—Contains an ample 


supply of new and original carols by the best com- 
4 cents each; $3 per 100. 


Ce A full Catalogue of our other popular Cantatas, Services, and Xmas Music sent on request. 


76 EAST NINTH ST. 
New York. 


BIGLOW 


81 RANDOLPH ST. 
CHICAGO. 


& MAIN, 


TO AUTHORS AND AMATEUR WRITERS. 


The New York Bureau of Revision and Criticism. 


Unbiased critical opinions on MSS. of all kinds. 
Thorough revision for the press. George W. Curtis 
says: ** Reading MSS. with a view to 
done, as it should be, professionally, 
Chair’s’ friend and fellow-laborer in lette 
Terms agreement. Dr. Titus 
Coan, 20 West l4th Street, New York City. 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


instructs Choral Classes, Day Schools, Choirs, and 
Con ions, city or country. B.C. Unseld, care 
Biglow & Main, 76 9th Street, New York. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT 
are about Bing Art Publication {or they 
.nd reliable lady canvasser at a good salary. Address 
r call at 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


AGENTS WANTE 


STORY OF THE WAR 


Bo 
MY 
By Mary A. Livermore 


Her own Narrative of ‘* FOUR YEARS PERSONAL EXPERI 
ENCE AS NURSE” in Hospitals, Camps, and on the Battle-field. 
No other book has drawn so many tears. right, Pure. an 
Good, of matchless interest and petouns pathos, tt sells at 

Cc 


gy to make money on now 
ys. SF No competitwn. pages, 
splendid Steel Plates, and old Battle-Flagea in_ twenty 
colors. 61at thoveand. 075,000 more Agents Wanted— 
Men and Women. Distance no hindrance, for we Pay 
Freights and give Extra Terms. Write for circulars to 

A. D. WORTHINGTON & CU., Hartford, Conn. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S celebrated 


work, ** The Life of Jesus the Christ.’’—The publish- 
— are now ready to forward terms of subscription 


BROMFIELD & C0., 658 Broadway, New York City. 


second volume or for the complete wor 
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SHRILL call by a dog- 
whistle—a nervous ring 
at the front-door bell— 
an impatient shuffle of 
feet, if there is delay in 
answering the summons, 
—and there stands the 
Postman, with a handful of letters and 
newspaper parcels! Have you many 
callers who make themselves more 
welcome during the week than that 
Postman does? We haven't. 

It was he who brought us these let- 
ers we are about to show you. 
velopes, just a few words about the 


& 8-8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8.8 8.8.8 8 8 8 


“It Keeps One in Step with the 
Times.”’ 


Newport, Ky., September 12, 1889. 
Your valuable paper is such a comfort. It 
keeps one in step with the times in almost 
every department of life. A. H.S. 


“One of the Necessities of Life.”’ 


LeavenwortTH, Kan., September 12, 1889. 
Many thanks for sending the Union to us. 
We have found it one of the necessities of 
life. It has been an untold comfort to both 
my husband and myself, as well as an aged 
mother. We are all Eastern people, and I 
love the dear Christian Union. 


Mrs.) I. W. J. 


* Grateful for its Clear and Frank 
Statements.” 


120 First Street, Troy, N. Y. 

In renewing my subscription to The Chris- 
tian Union I wish to express my great satisfac- 
tion with the character and quality of the 
paper, particularly in its treatment of the 
social problems of the day. I generally dissent 
from its political views, yet I am grateful for 
the clear and frank statements, which set my 
dissent to thinking anew. 


Cordially yours, (Rxv.) T. 36. 


“ Helps to the Study of Sunday-School 
Lessons.” 
POWERSVILLE, Iowa, September 15, 1889. 


But, 


before we take them from their en- 
bringer, this modern Mercury—un- 


winged, it is true, for how otherwise could his blue uniform be made to fit ? 
—and shod with prosaic leather boots, that sometimes have mud on them. 
What a sign of the times, what a power, what a necessity in this bustling latter 


end of the Nineteenth Century, he has 


become! And what a characteristic 


type of these Latter Days he is, as contrasted with the days of our fathers— 
and not very bald-headed fathers at that—when the post-coach came rum- 


“One of the Luxuries of Life.” 
Battrmore, Md., September 3, 1889. 
You are one of the luxuries of life ; but give 
me such luxuries, and the necessities will take 
care of themselves, so please come another 


to your friend, 
(Rev.) E. A. L. 


“A Mighty Stimulus to the Theolog- 
ical Student.” 


NewineTon, Ct., September 19, 1889. 
Your paper is a mighty stimulus to the 
broad-minded theological student, of what- 
ever denomination he may be. 
E. S. W. 


Position on the Temperance 
Question.” 
Sovutn Norwa.k, Conn., September 13, 188). 
I should not pay for four copies of The 
Christian Union, as I now do, did I not like 
the paper. I like the position of the paper 
on the temperance question, and in respect to 
the American Board and Andover. 
Wo. H. G., 


“Its 


bling to town by the “ Albany Road” 
(now Broadway), pausing for occa- 
sional “nips” at Hudson, Poughkeep- 
sie, Yonkers, and wherever else an inn 
displayed a “ bush ;” and then dropped 
its slim parcel of formal documents, 
blue-papered, red-sealed, un-enveloped, 
unstamped, simply postmarked : ‘* AL- 
BANY - 5 - CENTS,” which it 
literally dropped at the literal post- 
office. | 

In those days each letter was a news- 
paper in fact, to be handed about among 


the neighbors (except the love missives) ; 


I could not get along without your paper. 
Being a teacher in Sunday-school, the helps 
‘o the study of our lessons are invaluable. 


H. M. G. 


“Its Broad, Fair, and Just Treat- 
ment of All Subjects.” 

MELLENVILLE, N. Y., September 6, 1889. 
Allow me to say that we have read your 
paper for many years, and most heartily ap- 
preciate and sympathize with its broad, fair, 
and just treatment of all subjects. We speak 
a good word for The Christian Union at all 
times, and recommend it to others constantly. 
With hearty wishes for your constant success. 

Most sincerely yours, (Mrs.) M. F.S. 


“ Fairness, Breadth, and J udgment.”’ 


CLEVELAND, O., September 7, 1889. 

I like the whole spirit of The Christian 
Union, and I like especially its notes on cur- 
rent topics, for their fairness, breadth, and 
judgment. (Rev.) F.:L. Hosmer. 


and then to be numbered, 


superscribed, red-taped, and filed away among the archives for future refer- 


ence—and reproduction in somebody’s biography ! 


Since then the typical 


letter has too often shrunk to a note, the note to a postal card, and that toa 


telegram, which latter the telephone is constantly shouldering. 
Without to-day’s Postman, periodicals of the present time akin to our 


own, which mirror the World’s week, 
ciate that ? 


It is he who places in our hands the tidings of the W 


(Secretary Connecticut Bible Society.) 


* It exerts a powerful and healthy 
influence.” 

New Lonpon, Conn., September 2, 1889. 
The Christian Union grows in my esteem. 
No thoughtful observer can deny that there 
is very considerable breaking up of creeds 
and older formalities; and that, in losing 
many non-essentials, there is danger of letting 
go some essentials. In such a period, a jour- 
nal which takes the fair and manly stand of 
The Christian Union exerts a powerful and 

healthy influence. WALTER LEARNED. 


“Its Broad and Liberal Outlook.” 


1249 STREET, Topeka, 
September 3, 1839. 


I value The Christian Union as a necessity, 
especially for its ** Outlook onthe world, and 
for its broad and liberal outlook on things in 
general, (ReEy.) CHARLES M. SHELDON. 

“True to the Principles of Liberty 
and Justice.” 
CHELSEA, Mass., September 5, 1889. 

With good wishes for the continued success 
of a paper so true to the principles of liberty 
and justice, Yours sincerely, Miss G. 

a 


“On Secular and Religious Matters 
Both.” 
FaRIBAULT, Minn., September 3, 1889. 


The Christian Union is the best paper I 
read, on secular matters and religious matters, 


both. (Rev.) 8. B. W. 


“ Consider me a Life Member !” 


WEAVERTOWN, N. Y., August 26, 1889. 
I cannot do without The Christian Union. 
I like it more and moreevery year. You may 
consider me a life member or subscriber. 


(Mrs.) J. W. 


“It Brings New Inspiration to the 
Family Circle.” 
Dayton, Ohio, August 30, 1889. 
I regard The Christian Union as one of the 


best family papers in the English language. 
It brings new inspiration to ihe family circle. 


(Rev.) G. J. J. 


“TI am a Swedenborgian.” 
LAKELAND P. O., Minn., September 6, 1889. 
The Christian Union is admirable, liberal 
and progressive, yet true to revelation and 
spiritual life. I am a Swedenborgian. My 
anchorage is God in Christ, the divine nature 
of the Word, and spiritual life a verity. 
Wm. R. MARSHALL, 
(Ex-Governor of Minnesota.) 


“It is Meat and Drink to Me and 
My Family.” 

Brappock, Pa , August 17, 1889. 
Oh, how I thank you for all the good things 
the paper contains from time to time! It is 
meat and drink to me and my family. It 
seems to me to be getting better all the time. 
For a good, bright, helpful paper The Chris- 


tian Union is the one. T. Ai 


would be impossible. “3 you appre- 
rld’s doings ; 
it is he who hands in our subscriptions 
and hands out our papers; it is he who 
brings us into contact with our thou- 
sands of readers ; it is he who abolishes 
time and space, and allows us to sit 
quietly in our office and talk with our 
friends, most of whom are known to 
us only by name, and yet who sym- 
pathize with our thoughts, our feel- 
ings, our aspirations, perhaps more in- 
timately than those who sit opposite 
to us at the breakfast table. It is he 


of them. 


their contents, in order 
attaining in our attempt to record 


THAT THE POSTMAN BROUGHT 


“Something Strong and Vigorous to 
Take Hold of the Young.” 


Seminary Park. Alameda County, ae 
July 29, 1889. 


How much your paper is prized by us you 
can never know. We would gladly send you 
a dozen subscriptions if we could afford it. 
As it is, we make this subscription tell. We 
read ; then pass to a neighbor, who returns; 
and monthly we make up a package of the 
Union for the past month, and send by mail 
to a friend in Napa Valley, who has few 
church privileges. The glowing words of 
praise of the Union that come back to us 
would, do you good to hear. It is such a 
feast of good things to this family! Mr. Ab- 
bott’s lesson is always enjoyed, and always 
is rich in new thoughts. Yesterday we were 
going over the lesson for the day with a 
nephew visiting us, a boy of sixteen years. 
We read over Mr. Abbott’s paper, when Aleck 
exclaimed: ‘‘I like that. I like that man— — 
who is he?” It pleased us, for it is often 
hard to interest a boy, and shows there must 
be something strong and vigorous in these 
papers to take hold of the young. 


What a Superintendent of Public 
Schools Says. 
PHILLIPSBURG, N. J., September 11, 1889. 


The Christian Union is the best paper pub- 
lished in America. Epwin C. BEERs, 
(Superintendent of Public Schools.) 


“One of the Necessities of Life.’ 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., September 13, 1889. 

Yes, to us The Christian Union is one of the 
necessities of life. Please do not cut it off. 
Your letter was mislaid, but the sudden stop- 
ping of the paper this week set me to think- 
ing. The last number I have had was Sep- 
tember 5. Please send me this week’s. 


E. N. M. 


“1m a Printer by Trade.” 


WorcesTER, Mass., August 26, 1889. 

Having for many years taken The Christian 
Union, Isend you the name of a friend of mine 
whom I induced to become a subscriber this 
evening. I am a printer by trade, having 
worked at the business since 1829, and still at 
work ten hours a day. Allow’me to say, 
know of no other paper which furnishes 
much valuable reading matter as yours. 


E. W. W 


“1 Enjoy it Myself, and Enjoy 
Lending it.” 


AvuausTA, Me., September 2, 1889. 

I renew my subscription for the coming 
year for your valuable paper, and will add 
that I enjoy it as much as ever myself, and 
also enjoy lending it to several who cannot 
afford to take it themselves. 

(Miss) S. C. B. 


“I Am, Yours in the Work!” 
Fiusninea, L. I., N. Y., August 19, 1889. 

I have been a subscriber to your valuable 
paper for years, and read August 15, with a 
great deal of pleasure and profit, especially 
the articles ‘*‘ A Practical Question,’”’ ‘‘ The 
Attitude of the Church toward Property,” 
and “Ideals.” You have made it a live 
paper, treating the questions of the day in a 
practical manner, and applying to them the 
principles of the Bible. Wishing you every 
success, I am, yours in the work, 


G.W.R. 


who has placed in our hands the letters which we are about to show you. 

Your letters you no doubt guard as more or less sacred. So do we—some 
But here are a few that so pleasingly express their sympathies in 
regard to work in which The Christian Union is engaged, that they 
necessarily become a part of the motive by which our editorial force is in- 
spired. We feel that our readers generally have almost a right to know 
to correctly judge the degree of success we are 


passing events, to draw conclusions, 
to correct abuses, to introduce reforms, 
to encourage the right sort of liber- 
ality, and to stimulate activity of 
thought and action in right directions. 


Such, briefly, are our aims. Are 
our efforts altogether in vain? The 
Postman can best tell that. Please 


give him an opportunity to tell you. 
Here are some of the echoes to the 
question which he has recently brought 


tous. We re-echo them'to you! 


| 
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Oct. 10, 1889. 


‘Neglect will sooner Rill an injury than revenge.” 


| THE 
PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


2x3=- 5.00. 
3%+3= 5.00. 
5 x 3 =10.00. 


— 


34+4x3 


For full 
club rates on page 444. 


10.00. 


particulars see 


T.W .O.="THE WEEKLY OUTLOOK.” 


An English acquaintance recently made the 
remark: “If one wants to have an intelligent idea 
of public events and public sentiment in America, 
don’t you know, he mustn't read American news- 
papers.” 

This was somewhat surprising. “ But,” he 
added, “he must get hold of some intelligent weekly 
review, you know.” 

What he meant was probably about as follows: 

Our daily newspapers, even the best of them, are 
mainly devoted to the collection and distribution of 
so-called “news,” which is gathered in, sweep-net 
fashion, by telegraph, mail, district messengers, 
local reporters—anyhow, so that speed is accom- 
plished. And it is tossed to the public in like 
manner—in disconnected scraps, unedited, undi- 
gested, and often unverified, so that a complete 
denial of yesterday’s leading sensation may form 
to-day’s sensation, without causing anybody to 
blush. So long as the denial is “ news ”—all well 
and good. This is the way of the newspaper 
world. 

Well, now, the effect on mental digestion of a 
daily table d'héte of this sort, largely composed of 
accidents, failures, defalcations, murders, hangings, 
prize-fights, horrors of all kinds, scandals, labor 
revolts, and advertisements of great variety, more 
or less disguised or sugar-coated, cannot but prove 
confusing in the extreme. Such is the lack of 
proportion in their presentation that our English 
acquaintance might easily mistake the drift of 
“ public events and public sentiment in America” 
to be clearly in the direction of depravity, tragedy, 
and anarchy. 

It might almost be looked upon, therefore, as an 
encouraging sign when the father of the family, 
after ransacking his huge daily and gaping a few 
times, solemnly molds it into a balloon, with which 
he envelops his head, to keep off flies and children, 
and abandons himself to a restful nap. By the 
time he awakens, the “ news ” in it is no longer 
“news,” for a newer edition is already being cried 
about the streets; so he hasn’t entirely wasted the 
time he would otherwise have spent in reading it. 

In distinct contrast to the conditions above 
pointed out, we endeavor each week, in our de- 
partment called “ THe OvuTLooK,” to briefly re- 
view all important events of the world’s current 
history that best deserve the attention of intelligent 
people. The two or three pages devoted to that 
department constitute OUR WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 
carefully edited, and carefully freed from all 
horrors, all petty incidents, all unverified reports, 
all unnecessary repetitions. We endeavor to make 
it an “ intelligent weekly review ’—such a one as 
the Englishman referred to. 


LETTERS BY AN EX-OFFICE BOY. 
No. 2. 


Dear Christian Uxion: 


I had intended to follow my previous letter to office 
boys on “ How a Get a Place ” by one on “ How to Keep 
a Place,” but it has occurred to me that this problem is 
double-sided. Its solution depends on the employer 


just as much as on the employed; and, to show the boys 


that I am impartial, I am going to give the employer 
the benefit of my reflections first. 
Sincerely yours, 


H. H. 

Scolding is not wise criticism. Consequently it is not 
educational. Scolding is not stimulating; on the con- 
trary, it is discouraging. Scolding does not promote 
sympathy of ideas; widens the gap. An unmerited 
scolding is not always wiped out by a subsequent pat 
on the back. Too much even of adverse criticism 
finally produces a reaction which neutralizes its effect. 

The worst culprit has a right to be heard in self- 
defense before judgment is passed. 

The pupil has as much right as the teacher to have 
his feelings respected. 

Faithfulness and trustworthiness are more valuable 
than intelligence, for they are very much harder to 
find, and can’t be bought. 

You can’t frighten intelligence into anybody, or bull- 
doze trustworthiness out of him. 

The best employee is one who has affection for his 
employer, as well as respect. 

Affection is a plant of slow growth; it cannot be 


forced. It is, moreover, very sensitive, easily chilled or 


totally blighted. 

When you put a responsibility on the shoulders of 
any one, don’t take it away at the first mistake. He 
will have to make several before he learns how to 
properly use his authority, and another would have to 
go over the same ground. 

Don’t intimate to an employee that you consider him 
a blockhead, for his irresistible conclusion is that, if 
so, you’re another for keeping him. If he don’t, after 
ample opportunity, grow big enough to fill the place 
assigned to him, give him another or discharge him in 
kindly language. 

A man isn’t stupid by preference ; hence a dull com- 
prehension is his misfortune, not his fault. It is even 
useless to reproach him for having incorrectly repre- 
sented himself as skillful. That was probably his hon- 
est conviction. It is only the man at the head of his 
trade who knows enough to recognize his own short- 
comings. 

Do not coerce any one by withholding his pay until 
his necessities force him to humble himself before you. 
It i not chivalrous for the strong to humiliate the 
weak. 

After you have broken the spirit of an employee, 
you might as well discharge him. You have spoiled 
him for all but eye-service. He may escape doing 
‘anything very bad, through fear of punishment; he 
will never do anything particularly well—he gets no 
credit for it. 

Have system and enforce discipline, but remember 
you can overdo both. Too much of the former be- 
comes red tape, and discipline disproportionate to the 
exigencies of your business reduces your employees to 
mere machines. 

Cultivate esprit de corps in your employees, or at least 
be very careful not to mar any already existing. This 
is another of those extremely valuable elements in a 
successful business which cannot be bought. 

Don’t think that the prosperity of your business is 
due alone to your capital of moneyand brains. Recog- 
nize the fact that every one, from the office boy up, is 
contributing his quota of the brain part of the capital. 
Consequently don’t dole out their wages as if it were 
charity. 

Stop looking for that ideal employee. He’s in busi- 
ness for himself. Besides, you couldn’t get along to- 
gether. He would be too independent to suit you, and 
you would appear simply brutal to him. 

Don’t keep continually discharging your employees 
and hiring others in the search for better men. Those 
you already have are probably all right if properly de- 
veloped, and a man’s value to you ought to grow in 
proportion to his length of service. If you don’t suf- 
ficiently remunerate faithful and intelligent service 
you will never get good men, or at least you won’t 
keep them. 


‘PLEASE TUCK ME IN!’ 


How many mothers, and fathers too, as to that mat- 
ter, have had their slumbers interrupted by a cry from 
the crib, ‘“‘ Please tuck me in!” Some father or mother 
who knows from experience how unpleasant it is to 
comply with this request (especially in cold weather) 
has hit upon a happy device, which is illustrated on 
another page. By the use of the Children’s Bed- 
Clothes Holder, the cry “Please tuck me in” is for- 
ever silenced. Mr. Farrington, the manufacturer, at 
103 Chambers Street, New York, has carefully de- 
scribed the device in his advertisement, and we advise 
mothers interested to read it. 


correct solution, which I inelose. 


Our SUBSCRIBERS’ COLUMN. 


[The Publisher of The Christian Union proposes to offer to 
ibers, in this column, an opportunity to frankly voice 
their individual opinions, thoughts, and tastes; and he invites 
short letters, either of comment on the paper itself, criticism on 
special features or articles, suggestions on current topics of 
interest, or illustrations pertinent to such topics, drawn from 
experience or reading. Striking sayings noticed in new books or 
newspapers, practical hints on useful matters, records of observa- 
tions in the field of natural history—in short, anything that is 
tersely and — put, and that promises to instruct, stimulate 
or otherwise help or amuse—will be heartily welcomed. | 


THE BLUE-COAT BOYS. 


In the Christian Union of September 12I find the 
following statement under the heading of “Odd Cus- 
toms of London Churches” [the paragraph referred 
to was copied from the London “Standard” and so 
credited.—Eps. C. U.]: “ On Maunday Thursday, until 
quite recently, the sixty youngest Blue-Coat Boys receive 
a new penny and a bag of raisins in a Lombard Street 
church.” i entered the Blue-Coat School in the fall of 
1819, and left in June, 1827. Such a custom as stated 
above did not exist while I was in the school. If the 
writer of the article considers the year 1819 a recent 

riod, the statement, of course, is a correct one. On 

ter Sunday we attended Christ Church, which is just 
outside the school grounds. The sermon was preached 
by some one of the Bishops of the Episcopal Church ; at 
which service the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Sheriffs 
of London were always present in full dress. On 
Monday the boys marched, attended by the above- 
named city officials in their state carriages, tothe Royal 
Exchange in Lombard Street and back. On Tuesday 
we started in the same manner for the Mansion House, 
‘and were received by the Lord Mayor and other city 
magnates. We were then presented separately with a 
new sixpence just from the mint, two plum buns, and 
a glass of wine, and returned home in state as we went. 
It seems to me conclusive that the giving of the penny 
and raisins quoted have not been practiced by the 
Blue-Coat Boys, young or old, during this century. 
I should have heard it spoken of during my seven and 
a half years’ presence at school. HENRY WALTER. 


OCEAN DEPTHS. 


How deep is the ocean? This is a question often 
asked. It is answered by the following statistics given 
by a recent scientific observer: The greatest known 
depth of the sea is in the South Atlantic Ocean, mid- 
way between the island of Tristan d’Acunha and the 
mouth of the Rio de la Plata. The bottom was there 
reached at a depth of 40,236 feet, or eight and three- 
quarter miles, exceeding by more than 10,000 feet the 
height of Mount Everest, the loftiest mountain in the 
world. In the North Atlantic Ocean, south of New- 
foundland, soundings have been made to a depth of 
4,580 fathoms, or 27,480 feet, while depths equaling 
34,000 feet, or six and a half miles, are reported south - 
of the Bermuda Islands. The average depth of the 
Pacific Ocean between Japan and California is a little 
over 2,000 fathoms; between Chili and the Sandwich 
Islands, 2,500 fathoms; and between Chili and New 
Zealand, 1,500 fathoms. The average depth of all the 
oceans is from 2,000 to 2,500 fathoms. 


THE COMPANIONSHIP OF ANIMALS. 


What a misfortune it is that children brought up in 
the cities are so largely deprived of the companionship 
of animals! Among my pleasantest reminiscences of 
last summer’s vacation are the friendships my little 
boy formed with animals about the farm, including 
dogs, sheep, turkeys, cows, and horses. He still makes 
inquiries about them with much the same loving in- 
terest as if they had been human mates ; and who can 
tell but their companionship was quite as useful in the 
development of healthful affections! I begin to feel 
that the best primary school for a child is the open-air 
class-room of the farmyard, with the farm animuls as 
his classmates. PATER. 


READING BOOKS BY PROXY. 


As one of the regular readers of The Christian Union, 
I want to tell you how interested I always am in your 
department of Books and Authors. In these days of 
profuse book-making it is quite impossible for any of 
us to study more than a comparatively few of the best 
new books, and [ find it satisfactory to depend upon 
you for most of my knowledge of what authors of the 
day are doing. Reading thus by proxy saves much 
time, and it also saves much of the disappointment 
that must be experienced by any one who attempts to 
keep the run of current literature by efforts at firs 
hand. S. 


CHARADE. 


Below I present to readers of The Christian Union a 
charade which went the rounds while I was at the sea- 
shore this last summer :. 


‘* My first, beloved of ancient dame, 
Within my second from the Orient-came : 
O glorious whole, combined with either part, 
Thou art not Science, but thou teachest Art !”’ 

I am sorry that I am unable to give the author’s 
name. Permit me to suggest that you publish the 
name of the person from whom you first receive the 
YONKERS. 
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FINANCIAL. 


Another week of activity in money, re- 
sulting from a combination of circum- 
stances, has just passed. The highest 
rate paid was twenty per cent., the low- 
est five ; the closing rate was five to six. 
The pressure was not severe, however, at 
any time in the week ; and there was no 
day when there was a real scarcity of 
funds. The occasion of about $30,- 
000,000 to be paid out by New York 
banks for dividends and interest on or 
about October 1, coming, as it did, at a 
season when drafts on New York from 
all sections of the West and South were 
being made, produced quite a protracted 
stringency in rates, naturally enough, as 
it has often done before during the same 
season, but more especially at this time, 
because we have exported about $43,- 
000,000 gold during the nine months past 
of the year, and the bank reserve was at 
a low ebb, comparatively. The general 
business of the country, too, is larger, 
with larger crops to move and greater 
activity in many branches, requiring an 
extraordinary volume of money to do the 
work. These combined to affect the 
money market, while, just as a general eas- 
ing of rates was in order, the Rothschilds 
of London shipped $1,500,000 in gold, at 
a loss, from this point to the Brazilian 
Government, rather than draw further, 
for the time, on the Bank of England, 
which latter had lost for the week nearly 
$5,000,000 in reserve, and was down to 
about thirty-three per cent. reserve 
against forty-three per cent. the week 
before. This special draft was unaccount- 
able, from a business point of view, as 
the rates of exchange did not admit of 
it, but it was done as a matter of policy, 
to prevent the raising of discount rate by 
the Bank of England Governors, which 
might have resulted in a severe flurry on 
the other side. The effect was not at all 
serious here, and the stock market really 
averages nearly up to the closing of a 
week ago in prices, notwithstanding the 
pressure. The exceptions in the market 
to this general steadiness are found in 
the Trust stocks, of which we spoke last 
week, and which have further declined 
from three to eight per cent., and in the 
Atchison shares, which, it is apprehended, 
will be heavily assessed in any scheme for 
reoganization which may be adopted. The 
reorganization of so large a company is 
going to take all the sagacity and 
skill of its managers to accomplish, 
for it will probably be conducted in 
some such way, and, if successful, with 
some such final results, as those accom- 

lished by the reorganization of the 
Reading Railway Company, where a 
heavy scaling of interest took place on 
the first class of bonds, and a series of 
debenture income bonds was issued and 
exchanged for various obligations of the 
Company, and to represent the heavy as- 
sessment of twenty per cent. on the 
shares. The vastness of the undertaking 
is attested by the long time it took to 
complete it, but was done without a fore- 
closure, and the Atchison managers hope 
to follow a like course. A dispatch from 
Boston on Thursday, given below, out- 
lines some of the main features: 

‘** Boston Special.—The reorganization plan 
of Atchison is poneaeening as rapidly as the 
magnitude of the case will permit. It is safe 
to say that when it appears it will have the 
approval of a sufficient majority of the larger 
interest to insure its success. It seems likely 
that the plan will be the issuing of a four per 
cent. consolidated bond to an amount of from 
$150,000,000 to $155,000,000, and with this a 
three per cent. or four per cent. income bond 
of from $80,000,000 to $90,000,000. The com- 
pany’s fixed charges plus its contingent in- 
terest would then, at the maximum figures, 
be below the present fixed charges. Both 
classes of bonds would be drawn for certainly 
fifty, and probably seventy-five, years. Call 
the whole bonded indebtedness $245,000,000, 
and it would show less than $34,000 per mile. 
The company must reduce its present charges 
even at the cost of a mortgage on its prospect- 
ive prosperity, but the growth of the coun- 
try the next fifty years should take care of 
its increased indebtedness.”’ 

We give below the increase in net earn- 
ings of some of the leading roads, from 
January 1 to August 31 of this year, over 
the net in the corresponding period of 
last year: 

Pennsylvania Railway Co., increase $458,005 


Union Pacific, increase ............ 471,489 
Illinois Central, increase............ 1,169,060 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Sys- 
4,308,317 
New York Central, increase......... 181,221 


The Northern Pacific increased, for the 


two months of July and August alone, 
$435,463, and the St. Paul, for the same 
time, $122,210. 

For the seven months ending with Jul 
31 the following roads have increased, 
net, over the same period last year: 


Houston & Texas Central .......... $411,245 
Atchison System............ 450,162 
356,343 
312 853 


253,820 


These figures are given on roads North, 
South, Fast, and West, and fairly repre- 
sent the general advance in net earnings 
of the railway systems of the country. 
Some roads East and West that made 
good earnings last year do not show any 
increase this year, but these are excep- 
tions to the general rule. 

The Rock Island reports its gross 
earnings for September, showing an in- 
crease of $350,000 over September, 1888. 

The iron trade is in prime condition. 
The raw material manufactured and 
going into consumption this season is 
without precedent in amount in the his- 
tory of the country. The Treasury has 
bought about $1,000,000 bonds this week 
in addition to paying out $6,600,000 for 
interest due on the first of the month on 
United States 4s. 

The bank statement is as follows: 


Loans, decrease........... $1,995,200 
Specie, decrease........... ,252,300 
Legal tenders, decrease.... 1,614,100 
Deposits, decrease......... :050,400 
Reserve, decrease.......... 2,603,800 


This leaves the bank surplus reserve 
of the city banks about $1,700,000 below 
the legal requirement, with money clos- 
ing offered at the legal rate of six per 
cent. WALL STREET. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 
Real Estate Board Building, - - - Chicago. 
Investments in Chicago Real Estate 


Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


WESTERN 
INVESTMENTS . 
A SPECIALTY. 


Prominently connected with conservative finan- 
cial operations throughout the West for many years, 
every investment, without exception, proving profit- 
able and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


KEYSTONE 
MORTGAGE CO. 


CAPITAL, $250,000.00. 
F. H. HAGERTY, Prest. ORR LAWSON, V.-Prest. 


If you want to read a terse and satisfactory 
explanation of the Western mortgage business, 
as conducted by a conservative, well-managed, 
and successful company, paying 7 per cent., 
and guaranteeing all securities, write to 

ABERDEEN, SouTH DAKOTA. 


Philadelphia : New York: 
1,328 Chestnut Street. 132 Nassau Street. 


TEXAS LOANS 
at 8 PER CENT. 


AVING had an experience of five years 
in Surveying Lands and seven years in 
Loaning Eastern Money on REAL 


ESTATE since coming to Texas, I would | 


@ solicit correspondence with private investors 
as to my method of doing business and the 
safety of long time REAL ESTATE LOANS 

e IN TEXAS, paying EIGHT per cent. net to 
investor. Address 

. B. CHANDLER, 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


Present address care The Christian Union, N. Y. 
Reference by permission to THE CHRISTIAN UNION or 


e <—_e New York City, or Lockwood National 
San Antonio, Texas. 


FINANCIAL. 


CAPITAL, 


Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $200,000, 
Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for Collateral Security to Cl ents. 


J\MERICAN LOAN AND TRUST Co. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


BS5O00,000. 


Corr 
First-Class Real Estate Mortgag 
CLINTON MARKELL.,. President 


Incorporated and operating under S‘ate authority and supervision, and with perpetual succession, for the 
transaction of a general and safe’. 


LOAN, TRUST, AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, or Receiver. 5 per cent. paid on tim posi 
espondence solicited from desiring to make safe investments. We loon 
es with unquestionable security for prompt payment of prinsigals and interest. 


G. A. ELDER, Vice-President. 


C. E. SHANNON, 2d Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer. JAMES BILLINGS, Secretary and Treasurer. 


GUARANTY INVESTMENT GOMPANY 


CAPITAL, $250,000. 


drove seven hundred 
every one to be safe. 


the Committee. 


A Committee of Investors, in June, 1889, visited fifty counties in Kansas and Nebraska, 
miles in carriages, examined over one hundred loans and reported 


e Company keeps on hand at all times mortgages fully as safe as those examined by 


_ &&> Send for Investors’ Committee Report and Monthly Bulletin. —@x - 
HENRY A. RILEY, General Eastern Manager, 191 Broadway, New York. 


SAVINGS BANKS 


Invest Depositors’ Money in 
MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


Insurance Companies, Estates, and Individuals buy them. 


Municipal bonds rank next to Governments in point 
of safety, and pay much better. 

During an ee of more than twenty-five 
years no one has lost a dollar byidefault of either prin- 
oe or interest, so far as we know, in purchasing 

unicipal Bonds through us. 

A choice list of bonds 
BEARING 4 to 7 PER CENT. INTEREST 


$250,000 DENVER, COL.., 4s. 
75,000 NEW MEXICO COUNTY (various) 6s. 

IOUX CITY. IOWA. SCHOOL, 434s. 

ey CAGO ST. RY. 5s. 
SAGINAW. MICH., 5s. 
E. DAKOTA, 7s. 

000 D INES. IA.. Certificates, 6s. 

$25,000 COUNTIES IN ARIZONA, 7s. 
TRANSACT A REGULAR BANK- 


WE A 
ING BUSINESS. Interest allowed on time depos- 
its. Also dealin Land Warrants and Scrip. 


S. A. KEAN & CO., 
BANKERS, | 
CHICAGO. 


115 BROADWAY, 
New YorK. 


7 TO 8 PER CENT. 
NET INCOME. 


by investing in Minneapolis Mortgages, secured on 
productive property. 

am I able to offer you more than 6%? Because I 


to pay. 
Titles insured. Personal attention given to all 
details. Highest references. WM. E. SMITH, 


Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Pm» Pe, 


MONEY MAY BE SAFE 


« | Invested in low interest bearing securi- | « 
ties of the East, but no investment can be 
| moresecure than mortgages on realestate | . 
in St. Paul, the largest and most rapid] 
growing city in the Northwest, and it | , 
will net 7and 8 per cent. interest, pay- 
able semi-annually in New York ex- 
change. A long and successful experi- 
ence, without a single loss to investors, 
* | has established our businessand guaran- | ° 
tees satisfaction. Unquestioned references 
¢ | onapplication. Correspondence solicited. | + 


SMITH & TAYLOR, 


333 Robert Street, cor. Fourth, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


UARAR 
INSTALMENT DEBENTURES. 
36 Egailable Building, Boston. 
A New Engiand Organization. 
Loans made on Irri- i Headquarters for 
0 


gated Farms, not ormation 

exceeding 30% 

of security. olorado 
DOUBLY GUARANTEED. 


mailed on request. The following is a partial list : 


BSOLUTE SECURITY, 


And yet an income of 
8? \o 


9°\o 
ACCORDING TO THE TIME OF LOAN. 


For full information, which cannot be covered 
advertisement, 


THOMAS & C0., Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


P. C. Pres’t. T. H. Taytor, Treas’r. 
W. H. V.-P. & Mgr. H. Parnn, Sec’y. 


Authorized Capital, - 100.000 


The Mutual Investment Company, 


Office: 1,504 FARNAM STREET, 
Omaha, - WNebraska. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Interest and Principal Guaranteed, Collected, and 
Remitted in New York exchange free of 
charge to the investor. 


Our DIME SAVINGS BANK pays 5 per cent. 
interest on all deposits. 


TOPEKA INVESTMENTS 


Are safe, if judiciously made in either Real Estate 
or First Mortgages. 


BARTHOLOMEW & CoO., 
609 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kansas, 


Are competent and reliable people to advise you. If 
you wish to invest in speculative property that will 
afford a profit, or property for revenue, they can assist 
you; or, if you want Eight per cent. first mort- 
gages guaranteed, consult with them. 


Reference: Kansas National Bauk of Topeka, the 
largest bank in Kansas. 


MERRITT & GROMMON, 


Real Estate and Investment Brokers, 


Denver, - Colorado. 


Loans made on city property, and handle real es- 
tate generally. References: Dun’s Com. Agency, 
Denver Banks, the Hon. James 8. Rice, Secretary 
of State of Colorado ; Bishop H. W. Warren, M. E. C. 


Correspondence solicited. Furnish book “ Fatts’ 


About Denver,” maps, and any other information 
desired. 


8% uaranteed First Mortgages. 8% 
Specially secured by 25% deposit with Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Co. of Boston. Fully 
guaran 
paid semi-annually. 


8% First Mortgage Bonds. 8% 


ra co. nies insuring large ts to - 
paid. 


10% Syndicate Investments. 10% 
Kansas Clty Business and Reai 
THE WINNER INVESTMENT -COMPANY, 
CAPITAL, $590,000 SURPLUS, $637,547.50. 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTE 
Gen. Agt., 50 State St., Boston. 


J. J, O'CONNOR, Pres. 
G. A. EASTMAN, Sec. and Treas. 


Tne Gano Fonts Loan ano Lano Co, 


Incorporated Capital, $50,000.00. 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 


First ee Loans made on Farm and Cit 
Property. Real Estate Bought and Sold. Bo 
Negotiated. Collections 


If You Want to KNOW ALL ABOUT 
of WASHINGTON TACOMA 


The western terminus of the Northern Pacitic Rail- 


road ; the head of navigation on Puget S. ; th - 
ter of the Mining and Timber Regine on tho Ponto 

Cosnt, for full information to the 
TACOMA LAN .» Tacoma, Wash. 
[Mention this paper. | 


teed, payable at maturity. Interest 


WM, O’MULCAHY, V.-Pres. 


rR coms AQ 


= 
| 
TTT 
ee o not write - _ at from one to two per 
— 
wi. 
| 
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BINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 


TRAVEL. 


A 6 PER CENT. 
NET INCOME 


Is assured by buying the 
Real Estate DEBENTURE 
Bonps issued by The 
Middlesex Bank- 
ing Company of 
Middletown, Conn., Cap- 
‘ital paid, $600,000, in de- 
nominations from $100 
upwards, 7 


Apply for full information to 
FRANK R. JOHNSON, 
New York Agent, 
(with Gild+r, Farr & Co.), 
31 and 33 Broad Street. 


-C. W. DARLING. E. D. ANGELL. 


DARLING & CO., 


Real Estate and Loans. 


FA R G 0 Buy and sell COUNTY 


Dakota. Pay 
per cent., according 
a the laws of Dakota. 


DAKOTA. Good as a Government 
for supplies 

River Vall and work done for the 


come of 7 per cent. 
Money Loaned to NET 7 and 8 percent. 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 


Real Estate and Loans. 


We are large dealers in Busin idence, Dock, 
and Acre Properties, both in Duluth and on the south 
side of the Harbor, Superior and West { t Superior. We 
send list of b ns and maps to locate them when 
requested, and have invested many thousands of dol- 
lars for those who never saw the city always with 
sutisfoction, and in almost every case ERY ARGE 


LOANS.—We can loan money for those not wish- 
ro A invest at 7 and 8 per cent. net, semi-annual in- 

Refer to the Merchants’ National Bank, Du- 
luth. and hundreds who have dealt with us in other 
States. We solicit correspondence. 


WM. C. SHERWOOD & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN. 


The Min- 
nesota Title 
Insurance & 

Trust Co. vo of 


Minneapolis, Minn., insures Mortgagees and 
Owners against loss from Defector yiaee inR 


Real 
Estate Titles and defends thein- 
sured titles, if assailed, at its 
own = st. If insured Mortem 


the 
ure, th Policy insures his fee. Capital 
Liability of Stockholders, $1,000 


ty Fund, held by State Aud- 
itor, $200,000. Mortg- 
aces for sale, netting 


lender 6 to 7%, with insured 
title. Address the Sec’y. Mention this Paper 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 


CAPITAL $1.000.000. 
77% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
6% GOLD DEBENTURES, 
57% SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 


Interest and Principal payable in New York. 30 einai 


experience, oO investor ever lost a doll 

day for his dace : sta dollar or waited a 
avings Certificates for sums 

and upwards Sonvertibie at any time. sa 


argely held b Our securities ar 


y Trustees, Guardians, Colle es, Savin 
and investors throughout all the States. 
or references, testimonials and fullinformation apply to 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co 
KANSAS. 


7 State St., Alba ] 


In half an hour a common 
man can get the principal facts 
about lending money west and 
be really more intelligent on 
the subject than many who 
either send their money here 
or talk against it. 

Send fora primer “On Lend- 
ing Little or Much.” 


Tu: Kansas City INvesTMENT COMPANY, 


Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth New Hampshire. 


HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY, 


NU. 7 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $560,213 
De Twentsche Bankve- 
ging. Amsterdam Holland; B. W. 
Bivdene in & Co., London, England. 


Allows interest on deposits ; and interest on balances 
of active accounts of merchants 


missory note with po York or 
Broo app real estate first m e, with 

G me under 


as Exec and 
Will the food 
trar. tee, Transfer utory char iS fors 
Cities, Railroads, co an 


for Real Estate Mortgages with coupon ew 
elsewhere. conta. cou- 


York, Brookl 
pons, and di iden 
Negotiates State, City, emenin and corporate loans. 
TR 


Garret A. Van Allen, John ‘D. Vermanin, 
Warner van Norden John Van Voo 
Hooper C vena V orst, W. W. Van Voor 
James B. Van Woert, Geo. W. Van BSiclen, 
G. Van Nostrand, James Roosevel 
John R. Planten, ugustus Van Wyck, 
Henry W. Bookstaver, Henry W. O. Ed 
Robert B. Roosevelt, Jotham Goodnow, 
. M. Van Hoesen, e F. H 
iam Remsen, aniel A. 4 
W. D. Van Vleck 


ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT, Presi 
JOHN D. V President. 
GEO. W, VAN SICLEN, Secretary. 


Six Per Cent. 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trost Co., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JSUSHN ELL 
USHNELL 


BONDS, 7 to 8 per 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
@ cent. Semi - Annual 
by W. B. CLARK 


ST. PAUL, MINN, . 
nen Estate In- 
vestments made. 
BEST LOCATION IN TH 
references before you 
W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
410 Pierce St., Sioux» City, Ia. 
EDWARD KENNEDY, 
Choice farm lands for sale. Acts as agent for 
THE NATIONAL SecuRITY Co., 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 
OF SUCCESS 
rate of interest consistent with choicest security. 


INVESTMENTS IN FIRST MORTGAGES. 
REFERENCES.—First St. Paul, Minn.; 
OF upward. PROMPT PAYME 
Fifteen years’ experience, 
invest elsewhere. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Farm and City Loans netting 7 per cent. Semi- 
Investor. 
GRAND FORKS, DAK,, 
partiesowning landsin Dakota. Listsof lands 
OF SIOUX CITY, IA., 
Address F, F. FORD, Orange Valley, N. J., 
Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Ask forinformation of g. ORMSBY, Pres. 


fgstate and financial ffgents, 
Inter- 
est 6, 7 and 8 per ccnt. per annum, payable semi- 
annually, in New York or Boston. 
First National Bank, Bosto 
solicited. 
ce al and Interest Cou 
MITTED TO LENDER 
Send for 
INVESTMENTS Fo Circular and 
MADE BY 
SACKETT, FLOURNOY & GOSS, 
Annual! Interest to the 
Agents for IOWA RAILRVAD LAND OOMPANCY. 
Real Estate «* Collections 
LOANS NEGOTIATED. CITY LOTS FOR SALE. 
for sale will be sent free on application. 
rrespondence solicited. 
Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAFE 
or write direct to the Company. 
9) YEARS 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the AMERI- 
CAN INVESTMENT CO. Assets, $2,000,000. Highest 
. H. E. SIMMONS, Vice-Pres, 
150 Nassau Street, New York City. 


MINNEHAHA TROST CO, 


SIOUX FALLS, - South Dakota. 
W. W. BROOKINGS, President. 


Negotiate 
Farm and R. . Payment Guaranteed. 
ew York Exch Libe 
es 


rates of interest a no expense to holding 
our 

made in Sioux Falls mes 
in the new State, wi 
. of Railway ; the Metropolis of the new 


Send for circulars and references. 


GURLEY INVESTMENT CO. 


Capital Stock, $300,000. Paid-up Capital, $250,000. 
STANDARD SECURITIES. | 
First Mortgage Loans and Bonds. 
— ESTABLISHED Firresn YEARS. — 
Tabor Block, Denver, Colo. 


dence solicited from large, inv Inte 
with a u 


Denver ons. References 
y, Denver Banks, and best in 


Safe Investments 


Of lerees r small amounts made by JOHN D. KNOX 
& Bankers and "Veen To- 
peka, Kansas. Special attention given to placing 
productive prop- 


dreds of loans for persons om is land to California. 
a on Time Deposits from 4 
to 6 per cent., ing to time. Send for a free 


copy of “ Knoz’s s Guide.”” Address 


va D. ENOX & CO., 


Topeka, Kansag. 


SECURITIES 


THAT SECURE 
And MAKE MONEY for their holders, are 
found in our ° 


Mortgage and Debenture Bonds 


based on improved real estate worth two 
and a half to three times their face, in 
the best counties of 


EASTERN KANSAS, 
WESTERN MISSOURI. 
and th TWO KANSAS CITYS. 


Inves. ors, large or small, are invited to investigate. 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 


JAMES D. HUSTED, Kansas rye 
President. KANSAS 


rty. 


TA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY Witt 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 


ver. Bey Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 
VENPORT, DES MOINES, 


FALLS, 
EPH, ATCHISON, LEAVENWO 
CITY, TOPEEA, DENVER, COLORADO SP’NGS 
and PUEBLO. Free Reclining Chair Cars to and 
from CHICAGO, CALDWELL, HUTCHINSON 
and DODGE CITY, and Palace Sleeping Cars be- 
tween CHICAGO, WICHITA and HUTCHINBON. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPKESS TRAINS 


of Througn ny ey Sleepers, Free Reclining 

East of Mo. River) Dining Cars 
daily botween CHICAGO, DES MOINES, COUN- 
CIL BLUFFS and OMAHA, with FREE Reclin- 
ing Chair Car to NORTH PLATTE (Neb.), and 
between CHICSGO and DENVER, COLORADO 
SPRINGS and PUEBLO, via St. Joseph, or Kan- 
sas City and Topeka. Splendid Dining Hotels 
west of St. Josephand Kansas City. Excursions 
with Choice of Routes to and from 


tou, Garden of the Gods, 
Scenic Grandeurs of Colorado, 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 

Solid Express Trains daily between Chicago and 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, with THROUGH Re- 
clining Chair » to and from those 
points and Kansas City. Through Chair Car and 
Sleeper hetween Peoria, Spirit Lake and Sioux 

alls via ck Island. The Favorite Line to 
Watertown, Sioux Falls, the Summer Resorts and 
Hunting and Fishing Grounds of the Northwest. 


The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 
E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 

Gen’l Manager. Gen’] Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


6% PUEBLO, Colorado. 6% 


can make gilt-edge loans at 6%, 
ranteed, secured by Trust deed on Brick Blocks 
oy at 40% v valuation. Wet have 8% notes secured as above 


HOLLAND & MILES. 


References by permission: Western National Bank 
Central National Bank, Pueblo ; Gov. Job A. Cooper 
the Hon. Jas. Rice, Secretary of State, Denver. 


DENVER-COLORADO 


Net on improved inside perty from one 
to five aig Information and references 
O freely given by 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Cc. S. OLDER, 
108 Pike’s Peak Avenue. 
--REAL ESTATE AND LOANS.-- 
Refers to Exchange National Bank, this city. 


Before Send for o little book on 

estern ortgages as in- 

Investing vestments, mailed free on 

plication to The Mortg Investment 
Comeaais: 140 Nassau Street, New York. 


Also, read carefully the article ** Money 
Matters ’’ in The Christian Union of March 14, page 350. 


BHESTOR G. BROWN, 
INVESTMENT BANKER, Topeka, Kansas, 


Bonds, Stocks, and Commercial Paper. A limited 
number of Trust Certificates issued, bearing from 6 to 
Sper cent. Write for particulars. Refer to banks‘of 


ond stamp for “Travels of Brother WASHINGTON 
Jonathan.” Eshelman, Llewellyn & Co. Seattle, Wash 


Liebig Company s' 


EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


For improved and economic cook- 
ery, use it for Soups, Sauces, 
and Made Dishes. In flavor— 
incomparable, and dissolves perfect- 
ly clear in water. Makes delicious 

eef Tea, and keeps in all climates 
for any length of time. 1 lb. equal 


to 40 lbs. of lean beef. Only sort 
guaranteed nuine 
by Justus von Liebig, 


and bears his signa- 


ture in blue, thus: 


FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 


to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Council 


Bluffs and Omaha, connecting for 
Portland, Seattle, Victoria, Den- 
ver, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


and all Pasific Coast Point:. 


WITH OVER 7,000 MILES 
of Steel Track in eight States 
and Territories, it penetrates the 
Agricultural, Mining and Com- 
mercial Centers of the Entire 
West and Northwest. It is the 


ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK HILLS 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Tables and full 
information, apply to any Ticket Agent, or address 
the General Passenger Agent, Chicago, 111. 

1.M. WHITMAN, WICKER, P. WILSON 

General Manager. Traffic Manager. Gen. Pass. Agt. 


Dry Goods by Mail. 


Prices Lowest. 
Styles Best. 
Samples & Catalogue Free. 
Established 1840. 


BOUTILLIER 


BROTHERS, 
Broadway & l4th St , N.Y. 


Will beround invaluable tor 
Cholera Infantum 
Summer 
children or adults. IJtis nota 
medicine but willbe retained - 
& sustainlife when everything 
else fails, 4sizes35cts, up. 


Those answering an Advertise- 
ment will confer a favor upon the 
Advertiser and Publisher by stat- 
ing that they saw the Adrertise 
ment in [The Christian Union, 


| 
Correspon 
reliable pa 
safet 
ence il 
Agenc 
— 
eee Lake, Portland, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
The Direct Line to and from Pike’s Peak, Mani- 
| 
oH D AN 
] 
| A | 
8 | 
| 
| 
| 
this city.| | 
| 
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LANGUAGE THAT NEEDS A REST. 


I was awakened in the middle of the 

night by a disturbance in the library. It 
did not seem to be the noise of burglars. 
It was more like the murmuring sound of 
many tongues engaged in spirited debate. 
I listened closely, and concluded it must 
be some sort of a discussion being held 
by the words in my big unabridged dic- 
tionary. Creeping softly to the door, I 
stood and listened. ‘I don’t care,” said 
the little word Of ; “I may not be very 
big, but that is no reason why everybody 
should take advantage of me. I am the 
most mercilessly overworked word in the 
whole dictionary, and there is no earthly 
reason for it, either. People say they 
‘consider of’ and ‘approve of ’ and ‘ac- 
cept of’ and ‘admit of” all sorts of 
things. Then they say ‘all of us,’ and 
‘both of them,’ and ‘first of all,’ and tell 
about ‘looking out of’ the window, or 
cutting a piece of bread ‘ off of ’ the loaf, 
until i am utterly tired out.” 

« Pshaw !” said the word Up, “I am 
not much bigger than you, and I do twice 
as much work, and a good deal of it need- 
lessly, too. People ‘wake up’ in the 
morning, and ‘get up,’ and ‘shake up’ 
their beds, and ‘dress up,’ and ‘ wash up,’ 
and ‘draw up’ to the table, and ‘eat up’ 
and ‘drink up’ their breakfast. Then 
they ‘jump up’ from the table and 
‘hurry up’ to‘go up’ to the corner, 
where the street-car driver ‘ pulls up’ his 
horses and the passengers ‘ascend up’ 
the steps and ‘ go up’ into the front seats 
and the conductor ‘takes up’ the tickets. 
All this is done even before people ‘ get 
up’ town and ‘take up’ their day’s work. 
From that time until they ‘ put up’ their 
books and ‘shut up’ their offices I do 
more work than any two words in this 
book ; and even after business hours I 
am worked until people ‘lock up’ their 
houses and ‘go up’ to bed and ‘cover 
themselves up’ and ‘shut up’ their eyes 
for the night. It would take a week to 
tell what I have to ‘put up’ with in a 
day, and [ am a good deal ‘ worked up’ 


over it.” 


“T agree that both Up and Of are — 


much overworked,” said the word State 
“but I think I myself deserve alittle 
sympathy. I am doing, not only my own 
legitimate work, but also that which 
ought to be done by my friend Said. No- 
body ‘says’ anything nowadays; he al- 
ways ‘ states’ it.” 

“Yes,” chipped in the funny little 
word Pun, “these are very ‘stately’ 
times.” 

Some of the words laughed at this, but 
Humor said, “ Pun is a simpleton.” 

“No,” answered Wit; “he is a fellow 
of duplicities.” | 

“He makes me tired,” said Slang. 

Then the discussion was resumed. 

“JT doa great deal of needless work,” 
said the word But. “ People say they 
have no doubt ‘ but’ that it will rain, and 
that they shouldn’t wonder ‘ but’ what it 
would snow, until I don’t know ‘ but’ I 
shall strike.” 

“ What I have most to complain about,” 
said the word As, “is that [ am forced 
to associate so much with the word 
Equally. Only yesterday a man said he 
could ‘see equally as well as’ another 
man. I don’t see what business Equally 
had in that sentence.” 

“ Well,” retorted Equally, “ men every 
day say that something is ‘equally as 

’as something else, and I don’t see 
what business As has in that sentence.” 

“T think,” said Propriety, “ you two 
should be divorced by mutual consent.” 

There was a fluttering sound and a 
clamor of voices. 

“ We, too, ought to be granted divorce,” 
was the substance of what they said, and 
among the voices I recognized those of the 
following named couples: Cover Over, 
Enter In, From Thence, Go Fetch, Has 
Got, Latter End, Continue On, Converse 
Together, New Beginner, Return Back, 
Rise Up, Sink Down, Try And, More 
Perfect, Seldom Ever, Almost Never, 
Feel Badly, United Together, Two First, 
Over Again, Repeat Again, and many 
others. 

When quietude had been restored, the 
word Rest said : “ You words all talk of 
being overworked, as if that were the 
worst thing that could happen to a fellow, 
but I tell you it is much worse to be cut 
out of your own work, Now, look at me. 
Here I am ready and willing to perform 
my part in the speech of the day, but al- 


most everybody passes by me and em- 
ploys my awkward friend Balance. It is 
the commonest thing in the world to hear 
people say they will pay the ‘ balance’ of 
a debt or will sleep the ‘ balance’ of the 
night. 

“IT suffer considerably from this same 
kind of neglect,” said the word Deem. 
“ Nobody ever ‘ deems’ a thing beautiful 
any more; it is always ‘considered’ 
beautiful, when in fact it is not consid- 
ered at all.” 

“True,” said Irritate; “and people 
talk of being ‘aggravated’ when they 
ought instead to give me work.” 

“ And me,” said Purpose, ‘look at me. 
I get hardly anything to do because peo- 
ple are always ‘ proposing’ to do this or 
that when no idea of a proposition is in- 
volved. Why, I read the other day of a 
man who had proposed to murder another 
when really he had never said a word 
about it to a living being. Of course he 
only purposed to commit the murder.” 

“It is my turn,” said the word Among. 
“JT should like to protest against Mr. 
Between doing my work. The idea of 
people saying a man divided an orange 
‘between’ his three children! It humil- 
iates me.” 

‘It is no worse,” said the word Fewer, 
than to have people say there were ‘less’ 
men in one army than in another.” 

“No,” added More Than, “and no 
worse than to have them say there were 
‘over’ 100,000 men.”—[ Washington Post. 


CURIOUS NAMES OF RELIGIOUS 
PAPERS. 


Of the sixty million people in this coun- 
try, not a few go through life bearing 
names that are, to say the least, curious. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that some 
of the 17,107 papers published by part of 
these sixty million people should bear 
peculiar titles. It would be surprising if 
some did not. ; 

The present research, which has been 
restricted to religious publications, serves 
to show that men’s minds differ as greatly 
in naming papers as in naming children. 

For instance: a San Francisco pub- 
lisher thought that the Christian spirit 
and brotherly love which his paper doubt- 
less advocates could be best expressed by 


the title “ Harmony.” Another publisher | 3, 


in Leon, Iowa, a believer, perhaps, in the 
aggressive religion of former days, would 
have none of this, but called his paper 
“The Armory.” 

At Atlanta, Ga., the “‘ Way of Life ” 
had its beginning; “The Better Way ” 
at Cincinnati, Ohio; while Sheldon, Mo., 
gives us “Words of Eternal Life.” 
There is a ** Christian Gleaner ” in Rock- 
ford, Ill.; a “ Baptist Sun ” in Gainesville, 
Ga.; and a “Baptist Basket ” in Louis- 
ville, Ky. Indiana is rich in curious 
names: Evansville is the home of the 
“‘ Poor Soul’s Advocate;” Indianapolis of 
the “ Iron-Clad Age;” and La Fayette of 
the * Battle-Ground Repository.” New 
Orleans, La., is honored by being the 
abiding-place of the ‘“ Holy Family.” 
Dayton, Ohio, has a “ Religious Tele- 
scope,” and Streator, Ill., possesses a 
“Church Telephone.” One would natu- 
rally look to Philadelphia for “ The Ark,” 
but in this instance we must turn to Bal- 
timore, Md. 

It will be noticed that the West and 
South furnish most of these singular 
names. We of the East are content to 
allow our journalistic offspring to flourish 
under less conspicuous titles. — [Ex- 
change. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT ELECTRICITY. 


How strong a current is used to send a 
message over an Atlantic cable ? 

Thirty cells of battery only—equal to 
thirty volts. 

What is the longest distance over which 
conversation by telephone is daily main- 
tained ? 

About 750 miles, from Portland, Maine, 
to Buffalo, N. Y. 

What is the fastest time made by an 
electric railway ? 

A mile a minute by a small experiment- 
al car. Twenty miles an hour on street 
railway system. 

How many miles of submarine cable 
are there in operation ? 

Over 100,000 miles, or enough to girdle 
the earth four times. 

What is the maximum power generated 
by an electric motor ? . 


Seventy-five horse-power. Experiments 
indicate that 100 horse-power will soon 
be reached. | 

How is a break in submarine cable lo- 
cated ? | 

By measuring the electricity needed to 
charge the remaining unbroken part. 

How mary wiles of telegraph wire in 
operation in the United States ? 

Over a million, or enough to encircle 
the globe forty times. 

How many messages can be transmitted 
over a wire at one time ? | 

Four, by the quadruplex system in 
daily use. | 

How is telegraphing from a moving 
train accomplished ? 

Through a circuit from the car roof 
inducing a current in the wire psa san 
along the track. : | 

What are the most widely separated 
points between which it is possible to 
send a telegram ? 

British Columbia and New Zealand, 
via America and Europe. 

How many miles of telephone wire in 
operation in the United States ? 

More than 170,000, over which 1,055,- 
000 messages are sent daily.—[Scribner’s 
Magazine. 


NATURE’S SIMPLICITY. 


When Nature does a simple thing she arouses 
wonder, because that which with us is diffi- 
cult or impossible with her is an achievement 
of ease. 

The inference from this is to get near to 
Nature’s heart. Act in harmony with her 
kindly mood. 

This is precisely the effect of Compound 
Oxygen as administered by Drs. STARKEY & 
PALEN, and here are some witnesses who tes- 
tify to its value: 
Guascow, Ky. 

‘**I regard Compound Oxygen as a wonder- 
ful remedy, and shall ever be grateful to you 
for it.”’ JAs. B. MARTIN. 


MippLeETown, N. Y., Jan. 25, 1888. 
“I have used the Compound Oxygen now 
for about three years, and consider it the most 
effective remedy ever offered to the sufferer.”’ 
Rev. Wn. McGuaTHErRy. 


Sumter, S. C. 
‘**T have used the Compound Oxygen Home 
Treatment, from Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, as 
a revitalizer, and have experienced marked 
benefit from it.”’ Mr. N.G. OstTEEN, 
Proprietor ‘‘ Watchman and Southern.”’ 


SumTER, S. C., March 17, 1888. 
Mr. N.G. Osteen adds in letter of later 


te: | 

‘* Your remedy is getting up quite a repu- 
tation in this vicinity from the good it has 
done Mr. Charles Witherspoon.”’ | 


We publish a brochure of 200 pages regard- | 


ing the effect of Compound Oxygen on invalids 
suffering from consumption, asthma, bron- 
chitis, dyspepsia, catarrh, hay fever, head- 
ache, debility, rheumatism, neuralgia; all 
chronic and nervous-disorders. It will be 
sent, free of charge, to any one addressing 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1,529 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; or 120 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod 
Liver Oil and 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 


of Lime and 
Soda 


and prescribed by leading 
) physicians because both the Cod Liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites are the recognized 
) agents in the cure of Consumption. it is 
as palatable as milk. 
| is a perfect 


4 
is endorsed 


Scott’s Emulsion 
is Prod 


a wonde F lesh ucer. Itis the 
Best Remedy tor CONSUMPTION, 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 

eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds. 


) Ask for Scott’s Emulsion and take no other. ; 


I have no hesitation in rec- 
ommending Dr. Seth Arno'id’s 
Cough Killer for coughs and 
colds. A few doses cured me. 


Itisa 
WONDERFUL. REMEDY 
writes G. L. Walker, a promi- 
nent citizen of Pawtucket, &. 

50c., and #1 per 


ALL DEALERS SELL IT: 


PREVENTS || 
CONSumerION. 


JCATARRH 


Great Relief 
S_ instantly afforded sufferers from 
Bronchitis, by the use of Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. Either as an ano- 
dyne, to allay inflammation, or an ex- 
pectorant, to loosen and bring away the 
mucus, this preparation has no equal. 
**Last winter I contracted a severe 
cold, which, by repeated exposure, be- 
came quite obstinate. I was much 
troubled with hoarseness and bronchial 
irritation. After trying various medi- 
cines, without relief, I at last purchased 
a bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. On 
taking this medicine, my cough ceased 
almost immediately, and I have been 
well ever since.’?>—Rev. Thomas B. 
Russell, Secretary Holston Conference 
and P. E. of the Greenville Dist. M. E. C., 
Jonesboro, Tenn. 
‘‘My mother was sick three years and 
very low with bronchitis. We feared 
nothing would cure her. One of my 
friends told me about Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. She tried it, has used eight 
bottles, and is now well.’’—T. 
Chamberlain, Baltimore, Md. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, cheap. 
troys Disease germs, prevents sicknes*. 
A every home. 
Invaluable in the sick room. 


HH. 


Ely’s Cream Balm 


WILL CURE 


| Price, 50 Cents. | 


App y Balm into each nostril. 
ELY BROS., 56 Warren St., N. Y. 


The P. D. & 8. Pens are of English manufacture 

and possess all the characteristic excellences of the 

best English makes. 

In quality, style, and finish of point, they are 
UNEQUALED. 


The soft, velvety coloring effect so desirable to 
house exteriors can only be produced and perma- 
nently held by the use 


CABOT’S CREOSOTE SHINGLE STAINS 


Illustrated Catalogue of Creosoted Houses, 
with samples on wood, sent on application. 
Mention The Christian Union. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 
70 Kilby Street, Boston, 


Those answering an Advertise- 
ment will confer a favor upon the 
idvertiser and Publisher by stat- 
ng that they saw the Ad:ertise- 
ment in The Christian Union. 


| 
D 
| 
FOR 
| CATARRY, 
GOLD in HEP 
Were 
il” | 
i 
| 
| 
} 
MM 
«| 
a ij! = y Hence the success and popularity. : 
A sample card will be sent, ou receipt of 
| ( New York, Chicago. 
> 
Roston Pygrosasyyss Co 
| 
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FUGITIVE POEMS. 


THE POET. 
By Ricuarp E. Burron. 


erbending scen , toying there 
With languid fancies I ioned deft and 


fair, 
Mere a to time between the day and 
night. 
He is a poor torn soul who sees aright 
How a he fails of living out of the rare 
Night visions God vouchsafes along the air ; 
Until the pain burns hot, — his might. 
The heart of the universal wi : 
He hears, and, spite of blindness and dis- 


p 
Can sense amidst the jar a singing fine. 


skill 
To speak it plain, he plays in paths aloof, 
vine. —[{The Century. 


TO OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. | 


Dear poet of our youthful days, _—... 
Thy flowing verse, th raceful lays, 
So musical in round 
They charm us still in manhood’s time ; 
For though our locks be ti 
None of thy magic power is lost. 
With retrospective glance, the sight _ 
Looks back to years when hearts were light— 
To schoolboy days dear memory glides, 
When rang thy d ‘* Old Ironsides’ 
From tongues whose patriotic fire 
Woke at the fervor of thy lyre. 
“The S r Pig,”’ the stranger tall 
Who stalked unbid to Commons hall, 
‘* My Aunt,’’ unmarried and alone, _ 
The giants and the pudding-stone ; 
And how in er measure ran 
‘‘ The Ballad of the Oysterman.”’ ) 
Now discord on nerve and ear; 
‘** The Musi here, 
But yield to laughter loud and long, 
the tramping ‘‘ Treadmill Song.” 
Thy wit and humor’s ta pace 
Told ‘* How the Old Horse Won the Race.”’ 
Who'll e’er forget that’s read it, Prey 
The Story of the Shay’? 
From gay to graver, glorious verse, 
Floate forth Chambered Nautilus.”’ 
With memory’s tear each cheek is wet, 

ingle with} o’er sparkling wine, 
When meet the ‘* Class of Twenty-Nine,”’ 
few that time has poise 

eir glasses to this toast— 
What though the fourscore years have flown! 
Thy sway, dear ‘* Autocrat,”’ 
Thy torch, triumphant, still shall burn, 
Though Death thy life’s ‘* Last Leaf’’ may 


turn, 
May many “ Hundred Days’’ go past 


comes the one thou countest last. 
{Boston Commercial Bulletin. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF CHARACTER.}! 
John and Peter, Robert and Paul 


God in his wisdom created ‘the : 

was | a slave ; 
bert an was a knave. 

Evil or eked, as the case might be, __ 


John eter, Robert and Pa 

God in: created them all. 

Out of earth’s elements mingled with flame 

hi shaped by no of their own, 

yee helplessly into life’s history thrown ; 

_ Born by the law that compels men to be, 

Born to conditions they could not foresee— 

John and Peter, Robert and Paul, - | 

God in his wisdom created them all. 


John was the head and heart of his State, 
as trusted and honored, was noble and great. 
eter was made ’neath life’s burdens to groan, 
And never once dreamed that his soul was his 


own. 
Robert great honor and glory received = 
For zealously preaching what no one believed. 
While Paul of the pleasures of sin took his fill, 
And gave up his life to the service of ill. 


It chanced that these men, in their passing 
Youn annie oid its conflicts. all died the same 


day. 

John wan, mourned through the length and 
breadth of the land ; : 

Peter fell ’neath the lash of a merciless hand ; 

Robert died with the praise of the Lord on 
histongue, 

While Paul was convicted of murder and 


hung. 
John and Peter, Robert and Paul, 

- God in his wisdom created them all. | 
Men gaid of the statesman, ‘‘ How noble and 
brave !’’ 

But of Peter, alas! ‘* He was only a slave.”’ 
Of Robert, ‘* ’Tis well with his soul it is well.”’ 
beer: Peal they consigned to the torments 


Born by one law, through all nature the same, 

What made them to differ, and who was to 
blame ? 

John and Peter, Robert and Paul 

God in his wisdom created them all. 

Out in that region of infinite light 
ere the soul of the black man is as pure 
the white, 

Out where the spirit through sorrow made 


wise 
No longer resorts to deception and lies, 
t where the flesh can no 


ven soul, 
hall determine what fate shall befall 
John and Peter, Robert and Paul ? 


John may in wisdom and goodness increase, 

Peter rejoice in an infinite peace ; 

Robert may learn that the truths of the Lord 
more in the spirit and less in the word ; 


| And Paul may be blessed with a holier truth 


the passions of men had allowed him on 


earth. 
John and Peter, Robert and Paul, 
God in his wisdom created them all. 
—fBurlington Hawkeye. 


GIVING AND KEEPING. 


to an Englishman stud 

nothing is so hard to acquire perfectly as 
the idiom—the very part of the language 
which comes most naturally to a native. 
The difficulties of our own tongue in this 
respect are illustrated by the following 
dialogue between a foreigner and his 
English teacher : 

“When you give a thing,” asks the 
foreigner, “ you cannot keep it too, can 
you?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“But when an honest man gives his 
word, he always keeps it, does he not ?” 

“Certainly.” 

. “But when he gives his word, how 
does he keep it? Does he take it 
back ?” 

“ Certainly not. When an _ honest 
man gives his word, he never takes it 
back. 


‘“‘ But if he keeps it, he does not give it.” 

yes, he does.” 
‘ re Then if he gives it, he doesn’t keep 
1U. 
_ Why, certainly he does. Because, if 
he doesn’t keep his word, he is no longer 
an honest man.” 3 ‘ 

“Oh, I begin to see! Having given 
his word, and never taken it back, he 


keeps it all the while ?” 


“‘ Certainly.” 
“What a beautiful language is the 
English !”—[Youth’s Companion. 


ATTENTION. 
It is impossible to overestimate the 


effect of simple earnestness and concen- 


tration in the affairs of life. 
“IT sometimes wonder where I should 
be now, if I had always given my whole 
mind to my work,” said a mid 
man, engaged in a pursuit for which he 
had no particular love. He occupied a 
fairly good ition, as it was, and was 
- well respeckit,” but the something be- 
ond, which he might have attained had 
his energy and force of will been stronger, 
would haunt him. 

Larkin Dunton, a practical educator, 
says, in writing about this very point, 
that he once asked a boy a question in 
re to his enjoyment of a certain study, 
and received this reply: 

“Qh, the time spent on that doesn’t 
amount to much, for the teachers don’t 
care anything about it.” 

That carelessly spoken reason would 
exactly touch the root of many a similar 
matter. The teacher has no interest, no 
stimulating enthusiasm, and so the boy 
has none. A clerk is content with doing 
mechanically the literal amount of 
work required of him, and his employer 
feels no interest in opening before him 
the way to a better position. There isno 
affair of practical life, no matter however 
unimportant, which is not marvelously 
influenced by earnestness or sloth. 

“Why don’t you mend you mend your 
harness some rainy day, instead of tying 
it up with strings ?” asked some one of a 
boy who had taken a summer’s contract 
to drive a milk wagon. 

“Qh, he don’t care,” said the lad, point- 
ing to his employer, who sat on the fence 
dangling his feet and smoking; “ he’d as 
lieves *twould be all string, if ’twould 
hold together.” 

But the time came when it did not hold 
together, and then boy and man parted, 
while a river of spilled milk rolled be- 
tween, and neither could realize that it 
was only their common “shif’lessness ” 
which had been the cause of their separa- 
tion. 

The Indians, with their fondness for 
symbolic titles, called Phil Sheridan 
The-little-man-that-means-business.” 

Very few men deserve to wear the 
name after him, but those who have any 
intention of succeeding to one reflecting 
a faint degree of its luster will need to 
throw an ex ing earnestness into every 
act of their daily lives. 


1 Printed by request. 


To a Frenchman studying English, as 
ying Trench, 


MEAT 


Sausage Meat, 
Mince Meat, 
Codfish, 
Hamburg Steak 
for 
Dyspeptics, 


Cheese, 
Chicken Salad, 
Peppers, 

Chicken 
Croquettes,; 
&c., &c. 


If you cannot get this 
MEAT CHOPPER from 
your Hardware Dealer 
send $2.00 to us and 
we will express by first 


fast train. Catalogue. 


A 


THE MEAT CHOPPER for the PEOPLE. 


UNEXCELLED UNEXCELLED 
FOR FOR 
CHOPPING CHOPPING 


Poultry, 
4 


Tripe, 


Cocoanut. 
Beef Tea for 
Invalids, 
Pulverizing 


&c., &C. 


SOLD BY ALL 


ENTERPRISE 
MPG C0., 


No. &, Family Size, 
Price, $2.00. 


A Favorite with Physicians. 


HE reluctance with which the regular school of medi- 
cal practitioners are occasionally induced to prescribe 


what is 


unite in praising 


of an 
we stomach, 
are incom ble. 


immedi 


and energy. 


popularly termed ‘“‘a patent medicine,” is 
not, we fear, without good foundation. In this particular 
the English doctor is, perhaps, more conservative than his 
brother in the States, yet with wonderful i 
; ing Beecham’s Pills, and use them con- 
stantly in their practice. Beecham?’s Pills are, of course, an 
article of rare and er age merit. They have the est sale 
proprietary artic 


unanimity they 


e in the world. For disorde liver, 
r digestion, and sick headache they 
ey act like magic, bringing back almost 


4 y the keen edge of appetite, restoring long lost com- 
plexion, and rousing the whole 


uman frame to renewed health 


Beecham’s Pills are now being introduced into the 


; United States through their agents, Messrs. B. F. 
PC ALLEN & CO., 365 & 367 Canal Street, N. Y., who, if 
your druggist does not keep them, will mail you a sample 

box on receipt of 25 cents. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ct’be | THOS. BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE, ENG. 


from the Se 


lbs. o 
ou want 
reakfast or Sun-Sun Chop. 


particular and state if 
perial, Japan,English 
Goods. Send 


¢ at once fora Trial Order tothe Old Reliab 
particulars address The Great American Tea Co., 31 and 33 Vesev St., New 


BETTER NEWS 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVER 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cuance or a Lire-time. Ger Premium No. 27. 

Latest and Best Jnducements offered in Premiums and Discounts to in 
troduce and get orders for our New Teas Just Received, which are Picked 
ect Tea Gardens of China and Japan, none but the High- 

est Grade Leaf being used. All guaranteed absolutely Pure. Handsome 
New Premiums of Imported China, Lamps, &c., given away with 
orders of $10.00 and upwards, or discounts made if preferred. Good 
Teas 30, 35 & gocts. Excellent Family Teas so & 6octs. 
to gocts. per Ib. Special—We will send by mail a Trial Order o 
our very Fine Teas on receipt of $2.00. When ordering pe 
ormosa or Amoy Oolong, Mixed, his 


Very Best 6 


oung Hyson, Gunpowder, 
Remember we deal on in Pure 
a cup of Good Tea. For 
ork. N.Y. P.O. Box 287. 


No Humbug. 
Te and enjo 


NDERWEAR 
FOR MEN WOnENAND CHILDREN 


A new Fabric for Underwear 


superior to Silk or Wool. A pro- 
tection against Colds. | 
Sold by leading Merchants. 


Catalogues sent on application. 


WARNER BROS. 859 Broadway, N.Y. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & CO., 
Stained Glass and Interior Decoration. 


Interior decoration and work in American Mosaic 


sinted from the designs 
of Mears layton & Bell. 


CLAYTON & BELL, Glass Painters to the Queen, London 


61 WASHINGTON SQUARE, SOUTH, 
NEW VORK. 


MPORTERS OF 


RCHIJA)MAS KS 
H-D-OSTERMOOR & SON. 
McShane Bell Foun 


Finest Cra 
Catal A 
coe... 
Baltimore, Ha 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
chools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. Q. 


CLINTON MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


Manufacture the finest grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS 


Scrap Meat for 
Corn for Fritters, 
Scrapple, Suet, 


Also for making 


Crackers, 


_| HARDWARE DEALERS 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 
Hash, | | 
Hog’s-Head | | 
— 
White or colored, or Dond or tree E 
| lie 
| C U S t 
eTIAIRo | 
HEALTH 


